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Jumos Brutus Bootli — Extraordinary resemblance to Eean— A 
youth of many parts — Engaged for Covent Qarden — ^Aroase- 
ment and enthusiasm of the audience — Is visited by Edmund 
Kean— Plays lago to Kean's OthellcH-Disappoints an audi- 
ence — Back at Covent Garden — Refused a hearing— Excite- 
ment of the town — Edmund Kean's letter — Booth plays Sir 
Giles Overreach — ^Eean's fresh triumphs — Kemble's retire- 
ment — His last performances— Macready's dissatisfiiction— > 
Success achieved by Rob Roy— A new departure from an 
old custom — ^Miss 0*Neiirs marriage. 

Soon tidings reached the manager of Covent Gaiden> 

that a young actor .named Booth, who in size, &ice, 

voice, and manner so strongly reaemUed Eean that 

he might be taken for his twin brother, was playing 

Richard III. at Brighton and Worthing with great 

success. Immediately it occurred to Harris that Booth 

might be produced as a counter-attraction to the Druiy 

Lane tragedian, and he was therefore sought for and 
VOL. u. B 
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found, when^ fjk oiPRpr.of appearing at Covent Garden 
was immediately made him, with a promise that if he 
wero suocessful, an engagement should follow. And 
these tenns being gladly accepted by him, arrange- 
ments were made for his ddhU. In order to render 
this more attractive, rumours were spread concerning his 
eztiaordinaiy resemblance to Eean, which heightened 
the curiosity of the town to see him. 

Junius Brutus Booth was bom in Queen Street, 
Bloomsbury, on the first of May, 1706, and was there- 
fore nine years younger than Edmund Eean. His 
fother, who was a man of law, was likewise an admirer 
of literary genius in general, and of the scathing satirist 
who concealed his identity under the name of Junius in 
particular. And as Junius was likewise supposed to 
write under the name of Brutus, Mr. Booth, on becom- 
ing the father of a son, called him Junius Brutus, in 
memory of one he so much revered. On growing up, 
the lad, who was gifted with great versatility, desired 
to be a painter, and for some time studied art ; he then 
entered the Navy, which he quitted to turn printer; 
later, he devoted himself to reading law, which he 
abandoned to become a sculptor; and finally he went 
on the stage. His first appearance is said to have 
been made in a play called John BuU^ produced in 
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BOOTH AT pOVENT OABDEN THEATRE. 3 

a temporary theatre in a loft above a cow-bonse, 
situated in Pancras Street^ Tottenham Court Road, 
He then joined Penley's company at Peckenham, and 
subsequently travelled with this manager to Ostend, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels. Privations 
awaited the company in a foreign land, and after a 
year's absence Junius Brutus Booth returned to his 
native coimtiy a more experienced youth. He then 
played at Worthing and Brighton, where his remark- 
able likeness to Rean in person and manner created 
a sensation, and finally procured him an invitation to 
play in London. At this time he had not reached his 
twenty-first year. 

On the 12th of February, 1817, he was announced 
to appear at Covent Garden Theatre in the character 
of Richard III. A vast crowd, drawn by curiosity to 
see his performance, filled the house; and as he 
entered, dressed after the manner of Kean in the 
same part, the audience was struck with astonishment 
at the strong resemblance he bore in complexion, 
stature, figure, and face to the Druiy Lane acton 
The surprise was increased by the similarity of the 
tones and sudden changes of his voice; his gestures, 
gait, and rapid movements; the methods of his 
entrances and exits^ and management of his business, 

B 2 
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4 EDMUND KSAK. 

to those of Eeaiu The whole performance was indeed 
the most extraordmarjr imitation that could be con- 
ceived, and only lacked the genius of the original to 
vender it equal to his. The audience, at first amazed 
hy this daring copy of their favourite, was gradually 
won to applaud this ingenious youth, and frequently 
interrupted him to rent its admiration; and as the 
curtain fell the cheers which filled the theatre indicated 
the fiiTouraUe impression he had made. On Mr. Abbott 
coming forward to announce the performance of the 
i/ttbiMimer Ifigkf$ Dream for the following evening, 
he was interrupted by a universal shout of " Richard 1 
Bichard I* He then withdrew for a few minutes, and 
returned to state, the wishes of the house would be 
complied with, and Mr. Booth would repeat his repre* 
Mutation of Bichard the ensuing evening. 

An assembly yet more dense and eager gathered to 
flee him the following night; his reception was en« 
thuaastifl^ his playing was heartily applauded, and the 
tragedy was announced for the following Monday, four 
evenings later, amidst signs of the liveliest satisfaction. 
Meanwhile, the question of salary arose. Booth de- 
manded an engagement for three years, at fifteen 
pounds A week--* remuneration his success seemed 
to wanaat^ but which the manager, liMring the town 
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BOOTH ENOAOED FOB DBUBT LANE. 5 

would quickly weaiy of this novelty, refused to give, 
offering him instead eight pounds a week. This he in- 
dignantly declined, and refused to play on the evening 
for which he had been announced. Therefore, on that 
day no mention was made of him on the bills, and 
Pixarro was substituted for B%eh>ard III. Wrathful 
that no apology was offered for the change, and no ex- 
planation offered, the audience, before Pizarro began, 
called for the manager, who, on his appearance, stated 
that Booth had desired his salary should be fixed before 
he acted again, on which Harris told him it would 
neither be for his advantage nor the interest of the 
theatre the question should be then settled, and sug« 
gested it were better to wait until his success were more 
assured. The statement was interrupted with cries 
of, ** You've driven him to the coimtry again; youVe 
driven him to Drury Lane,"* to which Harris responded, 
it was fSur from his wish that Booth should return to 
the provinces; he hoped the door of reconciliation was 
still open, and that all would be amicably arranged. 

News of this rupture speedily reaching the ears of 
the Druiy Lane committee, they rejoiced exceedingly; 
and immediately resolved to offer Booth an engagement 
in their company. Eean was requested to carry this 
project into effect^ and accordingly drove to Booth's 
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6 EDMX7ND KBAK. 

lodffng^ and in a friendly manner assured his imitator 
the Droiy Lane committee were willing to secore his 
senrices, as he would see if he entered the carriage^ 
then waiting, and drove with him to the theatre. 
Delighted by the proposal, Booth expressed his 
gratitude for this friendly behaviour, accompanied him 
to the playhouse, and there signed an agreement to 
act such diaracters as were allotted him for three 
years^ at an increasing salary of eighty nine, and ten 
pounds a week. 

The same evening it was announced at Drury Lane 
that Booth would play lago to Sean's Othello on the 20th 
of February, 1817. The excitement caused by this 
statement rose to fever pitch, and little else was talked 
of throughout the town save the coming contCdt, as it 
was considered, between these acton. One of the 
morning papers^ which published a statement of his 
engagement^ remarked, ** It was somewhat singular that 
Mr. Booth's professional promotion is owing to the 
interference of Mr. Eean, whose unconmion liberality 
on this occasion is doubly gratifying, when it is 
recollected that some persons have elected hlr. Booth 
into the rival of our modem Qarrick.'' 

On the evening of the 20th Druiy Lane Theatre was 
crowded to its utmost limits; expectation shone on 
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KEAN AND BOOTH. 7 

every face; excitement rose to its zenith. Dramatists 
and critics, actors and managers, crowded the side 
scenes; men of taste and women of fashion filled the 
boxes; old playgoers thronged the pit; the gallery 
overflowed with Eean's fervid admirers^ all alike 
awaiting the result of what was now regarded as a 
trial of strength. Such a circumstance as this had not 
happened in theatrical history since David Qarrick and 
James Quin — ^the founder of a new school of acting, and 
the monarch of the old — ^fought for victory in this same 
house. 

When the curtain rose the universal excitement was 
intense; all eyes were fixed upon the stage; and en- 
thusiastic greetings having been given to the heroes 
of the night, silence settled over the house. Booth 
at first seemed nervously to shrink from the contest^ 
but overcoming his dread, went through his part with 
courage, and was ever and anon warmly applauded. 
Eean*s self-possession was, as usual, undisturbed. It 
was noticed there was greater firmness than usual 
in his tread, that his voice was more clear, rapid, and 
decisive, but only the light flashing in his eyes 
indicated the emotions passing in his souL His 
peculiar habit of walking diagonally from the middle 
of the stage into a comer, and then going half-way 
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the footlights, was adopted hy Booth, and two 
persons moving in this way in the course of a scene 
had a somewhat ludicrous effect. As the tragedy 
advanced Eean's power was gradually felt, whilst 
Booth's declined in proportion; when the latter ceased 
to speak he was lost amongst the subordinate characters, 
and it required an effort of attention to recognize him 
as one of the chief attractions of the night. Yet when 
be delivered his speeches he regained his position, 
and was warmly applauded. 

Eean apparently reserved much of his strength 
during the first two acts; hut no sooner, says Barry 
Cornwall, who was present, ''did the interest of the 
stoiy begin, and the passion of his part justify his 
fervour, than he seemed to expand firom the small, 
quick, resolute figure which had previously been 
moving about the stage, and to assume the vigour 
and dimensions of a giant He glared down upon 
the now diminutive lago; he seized and tossed him 
ande^ with frightful and irresistible vehemence. Till 
then we had seen Othello and lago, as it were, 
t<^ther; now the Moor seemed to occupy the stage 
alone. TTp and down, to and fro, he went^ pacing 
about like the chafed lion who has received his fatal 
hurt, but whose strength is stiU undiminished. The 
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BOTH ACTOBS BEFORE THE. CUHTAIN. 9 

fuiy and whirlwind of the passions seemed to have 
endowed him with supehiatural strength. His eyes 
were glittering and bloodshot, his veins were swollen, 
and his whole figure restless and violent It seemed 
dangerous to cross his path, and death to assault him. 
There is no doubt but that Eean was excited on this 
occasion in a most extraordinary d^^ree; as much 
as though he had been maddened by wine. The 
impression which he made upon the audience has, 
perhaps, never been equalled in theatrical annals. 
Even the actors, hardened in their art, were moved. 
One comedian, a veteran of forty years' standing; told 
us that when Kean rushed off the stage in the third 
act, he (our narrator) felt all his face deluged with 
tears — ^'a thing, I give you my word, sir,' has never 
happened to me since I was a crack — ^thus high.' ^ 

At the conclusion of the play, both actors seemed 
exhausted from the extraordinary efforts they had made. 
Being called before the curtain, Eean led Booth forward. 
John ^oward Payne, the author of Same, Sweet Some, 
who was in the theatre, says, ''Eean seemed to enjoy 
Booth's success just as much as the audience did, and 
as he brought him through the proscenium door, you 
could see by the intelligent glitter of his piercing eyes, 
and the smQe through the copper colour of the Moor^s 
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fiice, a WMTt of fSatherly feeling, at if dragging an over- 
modest son to receive the honoors of his 8acce8& The 
whole hooae seemed to feel it in this spirit, and when 
Kean conducted Booth back to the door, and then made 
one step forward to acknowledge the compliment oflfered 
to himself^ I thought the applause would never stop," 
It was certainly a night to be remembered, as William 
Godwin ** rapturously exdiumed" to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke on quitting the house. 

Because of the extraordinary sensation the perform- 
ance had created, it was announced for repetition on 
Saturday the 22nd, two evenings later. The struggle 
to secure places for this date was great, and in some 
cases a guinea was given for a single seat^ an unusual 
circumstance in those days. The committee, eager to 
profit by this excitement^ sought to increase the ac- 
commodation in the boxes and circle, and carpenters 
wore employed to cany out the arrangements. The 
house was filled at an early hour on Saturday evening ; 
the excitement was not less than it had been two nights 
before, and display of power such as had been witnessed 
on that evening was agun ardently expected. But the 
time having passed for the play to begin, and the 
curtMn not having yet risen, the audience became im- 
patient^ and shouts firom the gallery and cries from the 
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BOOTH DISAPPOINTS AN AUDIBNCE. 11 

pit grew momentarily louder. At last a fear fell upoa the 
house that something had gone wrong, and this impres- 
sion was seemingly verified by the aj'pearance of Bae, 
who was now stage manager. Advancbg to the front of 
the stage, he b^;ged leave to read a letter received from 
Booth; this ran as follows — "Mr. Booth presents his 
complim;::nts to Mr. Bae, and begs to inform him that^ 
from the excessive anxiety of mind which he has 
experienced during the past week, he finds himself so 
extremely unwell, that he shall not be able to perform 
this evening, and he has gone out of town to recruit 
himsel£" Bae added, that he had not received this 
note until between three and four o'clock that afternoon, 
when he at once went to Mr. Booth's house, that he 
might learn more particulars concerning hiin. On his 
way he had met a friend, who said he had left Booth 
at one o'clock perfectly well; and on reaching his 
house, Mrs. Booth stated her husband had complained 
of being unwell, and had gone out, but if he had left 
town she was not aware of the fact 

A sense of disappointment fell upon the audience, to 
relieve which, Bae stated that Eean had agreed to play 
lago to his (Bae's) Othello; but to this an-angement 
general opposition arose, and calls were made for Eean 
to play Othello. This wish being acceded to, the play 
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12 BDMUKD EEAK. 

b^;in, Keaa being vigoroasly apjdaaded througbont 
Before it oondoded tbe following letter from Booth was 
neaped bj the committee— 

^Gertleicek, 

'*In an nngnaided moment I quitted Covent 
Chunden Theatre (where the most eligible situation for 
the exertion of my professional talents was open to me) 
to go over to Drury Lane, where I have since found, and 
felt to my cost^ that every character which I was either 
desirous or capable of playing was already in possession, 
and that there was no chance of my appearing in tbe 
same. What occasion, therefore, could you have for 
me^ unless to crush any talent I may possess in its 
infiuiqr } I have now seen through my error, and have 
therefinre renewed the negotiation which was so un- 
fortunately interrupted with the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and have just signed a regular article 
with them for three years; consequently, I have no 
longer the power of appearing again at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and you will have the goodness to take my. 
name entirely out of your bills. 

*I have heard. Gentlemen, that your treasury has 
benefited considerably from my appearance on Thursday 
last; I ask no pecuniary recompense for it. I only 
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request that you will not seek to persecute or molest a 
young man just entering into life, and who cannot afford 
either to be shelved (according to the theatrical phrase) 
at Drury Lane Theatre, or to be put into such characters 
as must infallibly mar all his future prospects. I hare 
the honour to be, gentlemen, 

** Tour very obedient^ humble servant, 

•* J. Booth.- 

Next day, Sunday, bills were posted all over the town, 
stating that Booth had entered into a new engagement 
with the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, where 
he would appear on the evening of Tuesday the 25th, 
in the character of Richard IIL Astounded by this 
intelligence, the committee of Drury Lane issued 
circulars, in which the management declared it owing 
to the public to state, that on Monday the 17th instant 
Booth had signed an agreement, declaring he had no 
engagement with the Covent Garden proprietors, that 
all treaties with that theatre were at an end, and that 
he had requested his name to be taken out of the bills, 
which was accordingly done. 

In answer to thi^, notices were circulated by the 
authorities at Covent Garden, setting forth that Booth, 
having played for two nights at their housOi and 
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being then in treatjr for an engagement with tbem, 
the Drary Lane committee were hound to inquire if 
aU agreements with Booth . had really ceased before 
making him a member of their company. Believing 
thej had a kwfol claim on his serrioes, the proprietors 
were about to take an action against him, when, through 
the medium of a friend who witnessed Booth's distress, 
the nq;otiation was renewed and terminated* Finally, 
the proprietors of Covent Garden entreated that Booth 
would not be made the victim of disputes between the 
two theatres, '* his youth and inexperience alone having 
idaced him in a dilemma, from which it is hoped the ' 
candour and liberality of an English public will rescue 
him" 

To this statement^ which appeared in the Morning 
Pod. the following paragraph was appended — ''The 
proprietors of Covent Gar Jen Theatre have received a 
notification from a person who states that he was at a 
place called the Coal-Hole on Sunday last, where a club 
called the Wolves are accustomed to assemble, and that 
he heard the whole party pledge themselves to drive 
Mr. Booth from the stage*. If such conspiracy really 
exists^ it is severely punishable by law." This assertion, 
which was intended to attract sympathy towards Booth, 
mad torn away the wrath which it was feared the public 
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would visit on his head, was speedily contradicted by 
the landlord of the C!oal*Hole, who declared the dub 
mentioned as being in the habit of meeting at his 
house, had for many months ceased to exist More- 
over, Edmund Eean, indignant that such an insinua- 
tion should be cast upon the Wolves, addressed the 
following letter to the editors of the principal 
journals — 

-Sm, 

^ I think it my duty, in justice to a society of 
which I once had the honour of being a member, to 
refute a most malicious piece of calumny. The Wolf 
Club seems to have been the foil with which the 
friends of the rival theaire have for the last two years 
parried the public censure against their unsuccessful 
candidates. I wish, therefore, through the medium of 
the public prints, to inform their /eori, that such a 
society is no longer in existence, has not been for the 
last nine months, and when it was, the principals of 
the institution were founded in integrity and univerml 
philanthropy. The misrepresentations with regard to 
this society laid before the public, rendered it uigustly 
an object of reprobation, and in acknowledgment of 
my duty to that public, I resigned it. 
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''With legaid to Mr. Booth, that I have the highest 
opinions of his talents I gave proof when I reoommendod 
his engagement to the Drury Lane oommittee. If any 
one shall assert that I wouldi individually or accessorily, 
do anything detrimental to the interests of Mr. Booth, 
or any brother {ttofessiona], I should be happy in person ' 
to tell the propagator of such a report that it is a 
fiJaehood. 

** I remain, sir, with the greatest respect, 

** Your obedient humble servant^ 
''Edmund Eean." 

Public ezdtement concerning this affiur was further- 
moie kept alive by a bill being filed in Chancery on 
Monday, the S4ih of February, by the committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, against Junius Brutus Booth and 
the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, for an 
injunction to restrain Booth from acting at any other 
play-house save Drury Lane ; but next day, upon 
the petition of the plainti£b, their bill was dismissed 
out of the courts upon their paying the whole of the 



The town awaited Booth's next appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre with eagerness, and an immense throng 
crowed the house soon after the doors wer6 opened. 
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From the appearance of the audience, it was gathered 
an exciting evening had set in«. At half-past six o'clock 
the cartain rose, and Booth appeared dressed for the 
part of Richard IIL, on which a violent storm of 
mingled applause and resentment burst firom every 
part of the house. The confusion was deafening; 
whistles were blown, sticks rapped on the ground, hats 
were waved encouragingly, fists raised threateningly, 
whilst opponents and supporters shouted at the pitch 
of their voices. The while Booth stood patiently on 
the stage, waiting until an opportunity was given him 
to apologize for the recent disappointment he had 
caused the public; but those who considered them- 
selves afironted by his conduct were resolved he should 
not be heard. Having waited for some time, he bowed 
and withdrew. Fawcett, the manager, then came for- 
ward, but the uproar continued as before ; he likewise 
waited until a hearing might be given him, but waited 
in vain. As ho stood gazing at the storm a note was 
flung on the stage, which he knelt down to read by the 
light of the lamps; and presently a shower of missives 
was thrown on the boards, when he made a mute 
appeal regarding the impossibility of reading and 
answering so many oommunications. And as the 
tumult continued to rage with unabated force, he 
VOL. n. 
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bowed and withdrew, without being' able to address 
the andience. 

The play now began, the actors going through the 
scene in pantomime^ their voices being drowned by the 
damoor. whidi rose to fuiy on the entrance of Booth. 
After a few moments he came forward to address the 
house, but being again refused a hearing, he made his 
exit amidst a burst of groans and cheers. Soon he 
xetomed, attended by a standard-bearer exhibiting a pla- 
card, on which were the words, ^Orant silence to explain.'* 
But this not having the desired effect^ Fawcett came on, 
ajod ordering the standard-bearer to retire, took Booth 
by the hand, and by gestures implored the house to 
hear him. His efforts having no avail they then with- 
drew. Booth looking pained, £Ettigued, and depressed. 

Again the tragedy began, but not a sound of the 
actors' voices was heard; and meanwhile several fights 
between Booth's supporters and his opponents took 
place in the pit^ the house looking on with interest In 
the middle of the second act^ a player entered on the 
aoene with a placard, stating, ^' Mr. Booth wishes to 
apologize," to which came a response, ^ No more lies, 
no more lies ; "^ then Fawcett led Booth forward once 
more^ but their appearance seemed to increase the 
eonfnnoo. Another placard was then exhibited, bearing 
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the words, ''Can Englishmen condemn unheard t** but 
it seemed as if nothing could, now quell the stomu 
The play was then continued, and ended in dumb 
show to an accompaniment of howls^ groans, and 
cheers. 

When the curtain fell it was hoped a hearing might 
be obtained for the unfortunate victim of general dis- 
pleasure, and again Fawcett led Booth forward; they 
were, however, received not only by frantic yells, but 
by showers of oranges and orange-peel, before which 
they retreated* At this demonstration Booth seemed 
quite overcome by grief. When the farce began, a man 
in one of the boxes addressed the house, and his words 
seemingly giving offence to his neighbours, a fight 
ensued. Then arose a general cry for the manager, 
who, on appearing, was asked to have the origmator of 
the quarrel taken into custody; but Fawcett replied, 
''This whilst I am manager of the theatre I cannot do ; 
if the person has offended you, it is in your own power 
to turn him out" 

The £Eurce was then continued, but at its conclusion 
the audience showed no inclination to depart By 
degrees the lights were extinguished, but the excite- 
ment and noise were as vigorous as at the begimiing of 
the evening. Finally, a general demand was made for 

c 2 
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the manager, and after considerable delay Fawcett 
again came forward, and was now allowed to speak. 
Despairing, he said, of prevailing on the aadience to 
hear him, he had retired to his home, from which he 
had just been summoned. It was his duty, as well as 
his desire, to comply with any wish expressed by the 
house. He believed it was Mr. Booth they really 
wished tP see. He had remained at the theatre until 
a very late hour, hoping they would be pleased to hear 
his explanation, but being disappointed had at length 
retired, ^ overwhelmed with afiSiction at having incurred 
their displeasure." 

^ Bring him forward I " shouted several voices, to which 
Fawcett answered, "* It would be an act of cruelty to 
call him at this hour from his bed where he sought 
peace and rest after the excitement and worry of the 
evening.'' So fieur as respected himself, he added, he felt 
calted upon merely to explain the conduct of the pro- 
prietors, which he was ready to do; the question 
between them and the managers of Drury Lane was 
now reduced to a point of law, and would be decided 
before the proper tribunal For that decision he 
trusted the public would be content to wait ; by it the 
managers must abide. His address was frequently 
interrupted by shouts of '' Booth for ever t no shelving t 
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no Wolves t ** It was almost midnight when he con- 
cluded and the audience dispersed. 

Four nights later, Booth was again advertised to play 
Richard III. at Covent Garden, and at an early hour 
that afternoon the streets leading to the theatre were 
blocked by excited crowds ; on the doors of the play- 
house being opened a desperate struggle ensued for 
admission. A printed address from Booth was plac^ 
in every box, aiid liberally scattered over the pit No 
sooner had the throng taken possession of the theatre than 
a repetition of the former night's conduct began. In the 
midst of cries of " No Booth I " and " Booth for ever I " a 
man in the pit hoisted a banner bearing the words, " He 
has been punished enough — ^let us forgive him," when 
an immediate rush was made at this man of peace, and 
his banner torn to pieces. Thereon other flags were 
raised with the inscriptions, "The pit forgives him; 
Hear Booth of old Drury Lane in his proper place ; No 
persecution; We pardon. him; Booth has done enough 
to appease John Bull ; Contrition purchases forgiveness 
even from heaven ; Beware of the artillery of Drury 
Lane ; " and these expressions being irritating to Booth's 
enemies, free fights ensued, and kept the excitement at 
its zenith until the curtain rose. 

No attempt was made to address the house, and the 
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actors, as before, went through their parts unheard. 
When Booth entered a laurel crown was flung upon 
the stage, followed by oranges liberally and forcibly 
contributed by the pit. Confusion and riot continued, 
no one present paying attention to the tragedy, until a 
standard-bearer came forward with a placard stating, 
**! have done wrong; I have made sufficient apology, 
and throw myself on the candour of Englishmen.'' 
This, together with the indications of Booth's distress, 
helped to disarm the malicious feelings of his opponents, 
and from that moment the opposition became gradually 
less violent. The tragedy being ended, the manager 
came forward in obedience to a general summons, and 
said, ''Hay I not interpret the call on me as a request on 
your part to know what the play will be on Monday ? " 
to which came a chorus of replies, ^ Yes, yes ; give us 
Bootf ''Then," he answered, ''submitting to your 
commands^ as I always do, I beg to announce that on 
Monday the play of this evening will be repeated." 
This statement was received with applause, mingled 
with a few hisses, and Booth's friends felt they had 
won his batUe. The disturbance at the theatre had 
become so serious that the Lord Chamberlain intimated 
to both houses^ if the present disorder continued, he 
would consider it his duty to prevent Mr, Booth 
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appearing on either atage; fortunately no necessity 
arose for putting his threat into execution, as Booth 
was allowed to act Richard IIL in peace on Monday 
night. 

When the novelty of his personation of the crook- 
backed king had begun to wane, he was announced to 
; play Sir Giles Overreach, the part in which Eean had 
1 created so powerful a sensation. His appearance in 
i this character was awaited with interest, and on his 
! coming forward as Sir Giles, the audience was again 
j amazed by the startling likeness he bore to Eean. 
; ** His resemblance to the Sir Giles of the other house,'' 
* says the Morning Fast, ''was most striking. Less 
i marked when in dose and direct comparison, at a 
; distance from each other they seemed cast by nature 
j in the same mould. This similarity extended to 
their minds, and consequently to their general style of 
I action, and therefore few who, beholding Mr. Booth, 
could not have fancied that Eean stood in all his 
excellency before them.** 

The sensation his action created throughout was 
wrought to its highest pitch in the last scene by an 
effort at realism that produced a startling effect One 
of the attendants who supported him concealed a small 
piece of sponge dipped in rose pink, which Booth at 
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the proper moment secretly slipping into his mouth, 
pressed with his teeth^ whereon the semblance of 
Uood ooxed from his lipi^ oonveying the idea that he 
had burst a Uood-vesseL The oontroversy which 
arose regarding the justification of this action helped 
to keep his name prominent before the publia But 
gradually all interest in him waned, and his imitations 
of Keim in the great tragedian's characters became 
wearisome when their novelty ended. And ceasing to 
draw houses^ his name was but seldom seen in the 
plAy-l»lls» so that towards the end of the season he was 
almost forgotten, and his benefit merely brought him 
the sum of sixty-seven pounds ten shillings* 

The while Eean was winning fresh triumphs at 
Bruiy Lane by his representations of Timon of Athens, 
Sir Edward Mortimer, and Oroonoko. The success 
which had first awaited him steadily oontinued; for 
the versatility of his powers, beauty of his oonceptions, 
and force of his realisations crowded the theatre and 
delighted the town. 

Soon after Kean had electrified the public by his 
representation of Sir Giles Overreach, John Philip 
Kemble^ in an ill-advised hour, attempted to play 
the same character. The result was not less disastrous 
to the part than to the actor*s reputation. Bequiring, 
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as it did* varied display of passion, great facial ex- 
pression, and subtle nervous * force, the part ^was 
unsuited to the "exhibition of elegantly disposed 
drapery,'' which was the great characteristic of Kemble's 
acting. "We never saw,'' says Hazlitt, "greater im- 
becility and decrepitude in Mr. Eemble, or in any other 
actor; it was Sir Giles in his dotage. He is the very 
still-life and statuary of the stage ; a perfect figure of a 
man ; a petrifaction of sentiment that heaves no sigh ; 
an icicle upon the bust of tragedy." The audience, 
struck by the vast di£feronce between the styles of the 
two prominent actors, hissed Kemble. He had been 
thirty-three years before the London public, and had 
thought of retiring ; but this reception determined his 
course, and he resolved to give his fSurewell perform- 
ances. His resolution caused little regret, save amongst 
the now limited circle of his admirers. 

Macready felt anxious to see him in the round of 
characters in which he had once been considered great, 
to convince himself, by careful and patient observation, 
how far this actor's title to praise might be exaggerated 
by his followers, or his demerits magnified by his 
detractors. Accordingly, every night Eemble per- 
formed, the young player might be seen in the dress 
circle, whence an excellent view of the stage was 
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afforded. On the night when Eemble played Oato, a 
favoarite character of his, which had of yore drawn 
crowded hoasea, the theatre was but moderately full, 
and little enthusiasm prevailed. ''But there was 
Eemble I "writes Macready, ''as he sat majestically 
in his cumle chair, imagination could not supply a 
grander or more noble presence. In face and form he 
realised the most perfect ideal that ever enriched the 
sculptor^s or the painter's fancy, and his deportment was 
in accord with all of outward dignity and gracQ that 
history attributes ioiiiepiUr^ieonaeripH. • • The tragedy, 
five acts of declamatory, unimpassioned verse, the 
monotony of which, correct as his emphasis and reading 
were, Eemble's husky voice and laboured articulation 
did not tend to dissipate or enliven, was a tax upon the 
patience of the hearers. The frequently recurring 
'smtiments on patriotism and liberty, awakening no 
response, wore listened to with respectful, almost drowsy 
attention. But, like an eruptive volcano from some 
level expanse, there was one burst that electrified the 
house. This was his great effort, indeed his single 
effiirt; and great and refreshing as it was, it was not 
enough so to compensate for a whole evening of merely 
sensiUe cold declamation. I watched him intentiy 
throoghout^— not a look or a tone was lost by me ; his 
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attitudes were stately aod picturesque, but evidently 
prepared ; even the care he took in the disposition of 
bis mantle was distinctly observable.'' 

Very different was the exhibition which Macready 
witnessed a few nights later, when Kean played Sir 
Edward Mortimer in the Iron Chest. He felt that 
Kean had grasped a complete conception of the charac- 
ter, and was consistently fiaiihful to it in every varying 
phase of passion. ''Throughout the play the actor 
held absolute sway over his hearers,'' says Macready. 
^ Alike when nearly maddened by the remembrance of 
his wrong, and the crime it had provoked, in his 
touching reflections on the present and future recom- 
pense of a well-regulated life, in pronouncing the 
appalling curse on Wilford's head; or when, looking 
into his fSsu^, and in the desolateness of his spirit, with 
a smile more moving than tears, he faintly uttered, 
* None knew my tortures.' His terrible avowal of the 
guilt that had embittered existence to him brought, as 
it were, the actual perpetration of the deed before us ; 
the frenzy of his vengeance seemed rekindled in all its 
desperation as he uttered the words, 'I stabbed him 
to the heart' He paused, as if in horror of the sight 
still present to him, and following with his dilated eye 
the dreadful vision, he slowly continued, *And my 
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oppressor rolled lifeless at my fooC The last scene 
Tras a working climax to a performance replete with 
beauties, that in its wildest burst of passion never * over- 
stepped the modesty of nature/ " 

John Philip Eemble, continuing the representation 
of his famous parts, played King John, and Hazlitt 
records, he became the part so well in costume, look, 
and gesture, * that if left to ourselves, we could have 
gone to sleep over it, and dreamt that it was fine, 'and 
when we waked have cried to dream again/ In that 
prodigious prosing paper the Times,** continues the 
critii^ ^ which seems to be written as well as printed by 
a steam machine, Mr. Kemble is compared to the ruin 
of a magnificent temple in which the divinity still 
resides. The temple is unimpaired, but the divinity is 
sometimes from home." 

On the occasion of his brother Charles's benefit, 
John Kemble, who was even yet called ^ the pride of 
the British stage,** played Macbeth. To render the 
representation more remarkable, Mrs. Siddons left her 
retirement to act Constance, a part in which she had 
once thrilled the town by the force of her genius. But 
since these days time had in part robbed her of the 
powers which had helped to build her fame. The old 
fire and fervour had departed for ever, the once melodious 
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voice had lost the fulness of its tone, the grandeur of 
gesture and grace of gait were missing ; the poet's words 
were repeated with mere mechanical precision, and 
the tragedy dragged its slow way before a wearied 
audience. 

On the 23rd of June, 1817, John Eemble made his 
last appearanco« The house was crowded by those who 
for long had considered him a great actor, and were 
now anxious to testify their regret at his departure 
from the stage. The character he selected to represent 
on this occasion was Coriolanus, and his playing received 
the warmest applause. ** The audience,** says an elegant 
critic, ^ were obliged to chasten their exuberant delight 
by the recollection that the mental treat they were 
then enjoying was to be a last repasf When the 
curtain fell, loud cheers rang through the house, and 
in a few minutes Eemble came forward, seeming 
evidently moved by the enthusiasm he witnessed, 
and the ordeal he must endure in bidding the public 
adieu. 

*' Ladies and gentlemen,** he said, in a husky voice, 
''I have now appeared before you for the last time; 
this nigl^t closes my professional life.** Here he was 
interrupted by cries of ''No, no,** and after a slight 
pause he continued, with evident di£Sculty, " I am so 
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mach agitated that I cannot express with tolerable 
propriety what I wish to say. I feared, indeed, that I 
should not be able to take my leave of you with 
soffident fortitude,— -composure, I mean, — ^ond had 
intended to withdraw myself from before you in silence ; 
bat I suffered myself to be persuaded that^ if it were 
only from old custom, some little parting word would 
be expected from me on this occasion. Ladies and 
gendemen, I entreat you to believe, that whatever 
aUIities I have possessed,— either as an actor in the 
performance of the characters allotted to me, or as a 
manager in endeavouring at a union of propriety and 
splendour in the representation of our best plays, and 
particularly of those of the divine Shakespeare, — I 
entreat you to believe that all my labours, all my 
stodies, whatever they have been, have been made 
delightful to me by the approbation with which you 
were pleased constantly to reward them. I b3g you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to accept my thanks for the great 
kindness you have invariably shown me, from the first 
night I became a candidate for public favour, down to 
this painful moment of my parting with you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I most respectfully bid you a long and 
an unwilling fsurewelL" 

Having bowed again and again in acknowledgment 
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of ihe enthusiasm which followed, he retired ; but was 
immediately surrounded by his intimates . and the 
members of his company, who awaited him at the 
wings. He then retired to his dressing-room, and dis- 
tributed his costume amongst his brethren; to the 
facetious Mathews he gave his sandals, upon which 
that merry soul exclaimed, '' I'm glad I got his sandals^ 
for Tm sure I could never tread in his shoes.** 

A number of his followers, ^ humble votaries of an 
art he had so long ornamented, and enthusiastic 
admirers of the drama^" resolved to mark his retirement 
by a £Eurewell dinner, and the juresentation of a piece of 
plate. Circulars were accordingly distributed, stating 
that tickets would be issued at two guineas each, which 
sum would include the expenses of the dinner and 
subscription to the testimonial; for these eager 
application was made. It was decided the testimonial 
should take the shape of a vase, for which Flaxman 
furnished a handsome design ; commemoration medals 
were also struck for the occasion, and worn by the 
committee, bearing on one side a medallion of Eemble, 
and on the other the quotation, *'Thou last of all the 
Bomans, fieure thee welL** Thomas Campbell volunteered 
to write a valedictoxy ode, which T. Cooke set to music 
This dinner was given on the 27th of June. On the 
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morning of that day Eemb!e leceived a deputation 
from the Dnuj Lane company, represented by Rae, 
Dowton, Johnson, and Holland. The former, ou behalf 
of his fellows, read an address, in which Eemble was 
styled the pride and ornament of the British stage ; 
and reference was made to the dignity he had added to 
the profession by his genius^ and the force of his 
example in private life. ' The dinner was given at the 
Freemason's Tavern, Lord Holland prending. Eemble, 
in returning thanks for the honour those present had 
done him, spoke of the distinction they had conferred 
upon him, ''such as had never been shown to any. 
of his predecessors,** and ,' proposed the health of 
''the noble chairman.** An address was read, toasts 
were drunk, speeches made, an ode sung, and then John 
Eemble's dinner was amongst the records of the past 

Ueanwhile, Macready occasionally appeared at Covent 
Garden, but was wholly dissatisfied with the characters 
the managteient oUiged him to represent In a new 
play, called The Oongueti of Taranto, he had been forced 
to accept the jmrt of Yalentio, " one of the meanest, 
most despicable villains that a romancist's invention 
ever teemed with.** 'Willingly would he have paid the 
usual forfeit of thirty pounds as a consequence of 
rejecting a part given an actor by the manager, but 
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the choice was not allowed him, and he regarded him- 
self as ''inevitably ruined by the exposure to such a 
degradation*'' Daring rehearsals he could not restrain 
his feelings, and when one day Booth, who was playing 
in the piece, told him he thought the part fully as good 
as his, Macready eagerly asked him to change with 
him, but Booth smiled and turned away. But on the 
night of the first performance of this play, Macready 
acted so conscientiously, that the interest of the principal 
scene shifted from Booth and centred in him; this 
being the reverse of what the author intended, and the 
manager expected, so that, instead of humiliation, 
Macready gained credit in the character. ''This 
unlooked-for result,** he writes, ^ ought perhaps to have 
acted as a lesson, teaching me for. the future con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of careful and honest 
study/' 

In a play of Richard Lalor Shell's, called The Apariate, 
he won another triumph, his representation of Pescara 
being so vehement, powerful, and truthful as to recall 
to Ludwig Tiedc, for the first time since his arrival in 
England, " the best days of German acting." 

But notwithstanding this success, he was soon after 
compelled to appear in a melodramatic afterpiece. 
Such occurrences hindering his ambition, and hurting 
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I 

his vanity, Macready b^gan seriously to ooDtempIate 

I "some mode of escape from this distasteful and 

4 xmpromising pursuit^ and exchange it for one of 

< greater utility.'' The only means of reconciling him 

to the calling he followed was the certainty of his 

gaining a place in its highest rank, and that seemed 

denied him. At this time, as in later life, he seems 

I to have had little love for his art^ and frequently 

! appeared humiliated by what should have been his 

j pride. There was^ he records^ small sympathy of taste 

1 or sentiment between himself and the frequenters of 

\ the green-room, ** the conversation there being generally ' 

t of a puerile and uninteresting character, and not 

! unfrequently objectionable on other grounds.'' He 

! therefore thought of abandoning the stage, taking 

his <legree8 at Oxford, and entering the Church; 

but the money necessary for this step he generously 

devoted to purchasbg a commission in the army for 

his brother, and the meditated change was never 

made. 

1 The opportunity for which he waited, though tardy 

; in approach, was certain to arrive. In 1818 Pocock's 

\ musical drama^ Sob Bay Maegregar, founded on Sir 

' Walter Scott's novel of that name, was performed for 

• the finit time, when Macready as the Scottish outlaw 
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won great applause. But it was not until the beginning 
of the season 1819 that the chance came which raised 
him to the position long desired. At this time Miss 
O'Neill was absent on leave until winter; Charles 
Young had quarrelled with the management, and gone 
over to Drury Lane; the only attractions remaining 
at this theatre were Charles Eemble, who in tragedy 
"spoiled a good {ace,'* and Macready. The season 
opened with Macbeth, Charles Eemble as the Thane 
of Fife proving a disastrous failure, to remedy which 
Macready was set forward in a round of characters 
that had won him good repute in the provinces. But 
he could not play nightly, and when absent the house 
was well-nigh empty. Ruin seemed inevitable to the 
managers, the actors were refused their salaries, and 
Harris told Shell, ''he did not know in the morning 
when he rose, whether he should not shoot himself 
before the night." 

At this crisis Harris suggested that Macready should 
play Richard IIL, a proposal from which he naturally 
shrank, for Eean continually represented the part, and 
the younger actor, fearing comparisons, was reluctant 
to make the venture. Days passed, and the &te of 
Covent Garden Theatre grew darker still, when the 
manager told Macready the desperate condition of 
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the house would ''no longer admit of vacillatloQ or 
coy timidity,'' and that he must appear as Richard III. 
He pleaded for time to read the part^ but next day, 
in pasmng a Covent Garden play-bill, was amazed to 
find himself announced to personate the crook-backed 
king. With a sinking heart he went straight to his 
lodgings knowing there was no escape, and prepared 
for the ordeaL He now devoted all his energies to 
the task before him ; rehearsals were gone through with 
alternate feelings of fear and hope ; old costumes were 
given him to dress the character, and for the alterations 
they required he was obliged to pay. 

The 25th of October, 1819, was fixed as the date 
of the performance, and on the evening of that day 
a crowded house gave testimony of the interest with 
which the event was regarded. Then came the dreaded 
moment The applause with which his appearance was 
greeted served to increase his nervousness; it seemed 
as if he were having a life and death struggle to save 
himself firom ruin. The audience followed the first 
scene in silence; a whisper firom a fellow actor, "it*s 
going well,^ sounded as heavenly music in the tra- 
gedian's ear; then suddenly came a burst of hearty 
applause. 

When Bucb'ngham entered, Macready says, " I rushed 
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at him, inquiring of him, in shorty broken sentences, the 
children's hie; with rapid decision on the mode of 
disposing of them, hastily gave him his orders, and 
hurrying him away, exclaimed, with* triumphant exult- 
ation, 'Why then, my loudest fears are hushed;' the 
pit rose to a man, and continued waving hats and 
handkerchiefs in a perfect tempest of applause for 
some minutes. The battle was won.'' The excitement 
he succeeded in creating was maintained throughout, 
and when the curtain fell, cheers filled the house. 
On 'Richard III. being announced for the following 
evening by one of the actors, the audience would 
not hear him, but cried out for Macready, when 
the stage manager desired him to go forward; and 
this, it is noticeable, was the first time on which an 
actor came before the curtain at the conclusion of a 
play. From that evening the custom was adopted. 
Next day the press teemed with favourable notices 
of the performance ; Covent Garden Theatre was once 
more crowded, and the actors received their salaries. 
Eean at Druiy Lane likewise appeared in this tragedy, 
and the rival Richards became the talk of the town. 
Finally Mr. Harris senior, the patentee and chief 
proprietor of the theatre, made a journey to town 
from his residence at Belmont near. Uxbridge, that 
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hid might personally thank Macready for the services 
he had rendered in rescuing his theatre from distress. 

In the following month ho achieved another trinmph 
by his representation of Coriolanus, and his fame was 
finally secured by his personation of Yirginius, a 
tragedy by Sheridan Enowles, of which a lengthy 
account is given in the pages of Famcua Plays. He 
was now an established favourite with the town ; the 
only tragedian of which Covent Garden could boast; 
the sole rival, Charles Young being set aside, of 
Edmund Eean. For his benefit at the close of the 
season Macready played Macbeth to a densely-crowded ~ 
house. On this occasion he departed from a practice 
which had obtained for centuries; for up to this period 
it had been the custom for an actor on the occurrence 
of his benefit to receive monetary presents from his . 
admirers; but to this habit, which seemed to com- 
promise his independence, Macready objected, and he 
decided on not accepting a penny above the value of 
the tickets bought He therefore returned various 
sums to the would-be donors, explaining to them his 
feelings on the subject, for '*I could not,'' he says, 
'^ consider myself sitting down to table on terms of 
equality with a man to whom I had been obliged for 
the gift of five, ten, or twenty pounds.'' 
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Before this season ended, Miss O'Neill bad ceased to 
delight the town by her graceful, sympathetic, and 
charming performances. During the five years that had 
elapsed since she made her first entrance on the London 
stage, she had accumulated the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds. On the 13th of July, 1819, she played Mrs. 
Haller in The Stranger, the occasion being announced 
as her last appearance before Christmas; it proved, 
however, her final performance to a London audience, 
for the year had not ended ere she retired firom the 
stage, having married Mr. Wrixton Beecher, M.P. for 
Mallow, Co. Cork, who some years later inherited his 
uncle's baronetcy and. estates. 

Before accepting Mr. Wrixton Beecher as her husband. 
Miss O'Neill had outlived the romance of her life. 
Soon after she became known to the London public^ 
she was surrounded by numbers of young men, the 
scions of nobility, whom her grace and her beauty 
attracted. Aware of the dangers that beset many 
members of her calling, she was guarded against their 
admiration^ and was invariably accompanied to and 
from the theatre by her &ther or her brother. Her 
whole life was blameless, and so great was her delicacy, 
that she refused the manager^s entreaties and com- 
mands to appear as Imogene^ because the representation 
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would inyolye.the necessity of her appearing in bo/s 
clothes. However, amongst those fascinated by her 
charms was a young man who quickly won her heart 
Gaining assurance of his good fortune, he proposed to 
make her his wife, and he being the heir to an earldom, 
ahe might have been a countess ; but before complying 
with his wishes, she insisted on having his father's 
consent to the marriage. The earl, though dissatisfied 
with his son's choice, had nought to say against the 
actressy but requested that a year's engagement should 
precede their union, during which time his son should 
travel abroad, and hold no communication with the 
lady he intended to make his wife. 

And being deep in love and strong in fSedth, they 
consented to the trial, believing time would be power- 
less to change them. Thej parted with promises of 
eternal constancy ; but before many months had passed 
rumours came concerning the unworthy life led by the 
lover; to these Wibs O'Neill, still firm in her belief, 
would not listen, though they were repeated again and 
again. Still she hoped, even while she feared ; and at 
length, to satisfy herself of the truth or falsehood of 
the assertions made, she obtained leave of absence from 
the theatre, and, accompanied by her brother and sister, 
travelled to Paris, where the man she was pledged to 
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marry then resided* Here she ascertained for herself 
beyond all doubt that the tales she had heard were 
facts, when she broke her engagement, and returned to 
England. Overwhelmed with grief, she fell ill, and so 
serious was her ailment^ that for days she lay in the 
shadow of death; but eventually she recovered to battle 
again with .life, to live for the future, and to foxget the 
past. 
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Keao goes abroad — His admiration for Talma— Stephen Kemble 
becomes manager of Dnxiy Lane— His great bulk — Dis* 
astrous resnltsof his management — John Howard Payne and 
his tragedy of i?rv<tc#— Douglas Kinnaird's suggestion to 
Kean — Druiy Lane in debt— Kean offers to become lessee — 
Elliston becomes manager— Eean's letter to the lessee— 
Presentation of a sword to Kean by his admirers in Edin- 
burgh — Preparing for tlie tragedy of Zeor— Kean and 
Buckstone — Compassion for distressed players— The noblest 
execution of lofty genius— Preparing to visit America — 
Farewell performance. 

Whilst these events took place Edmund Eean still 
played at Drury Lane, now repeating his famous char- 
acters, again appearing in some dramas, which, from 
their unsuitableness to the. stage, were signal failures. 
Amongst these were Manuel, a tragedy by Maturin ; a 
dramatic version of Lord Byron's Bride of Abydoe ; and 
a tragedy named The Duke of York, compiled from 
Shikespeare's Hen/ry VL Eean also acted Achmet in 
Bfttiaroeea, and Barabbas in The Jew cf Malia, neither 
of which representations added to his reputation. 
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At the close of the Drury Lane summer season, 1818, 
he and his wife went abroad. In Paris he met Talma» 
who during a recent visit he had made to London, 
proved one of Eean's most ardent admirers. ''He is a 
magnificent uncut gem/' the French actor had said; 
" polish and round him off, and he will be a perfect trage- 
dian." To celebrate Eean's arrival in Paris, Talma gave 
a banquet to which the most prominent members of the 
Theatre Franfaise were invited, when Eean was pre- 
sented with a gold snuff-box. His enthusiasm regarding 
Talma's acting was great; he had seen nothing, he 
declared, to equal his representation of Orestes, and he 
resolved to play the part on his return to England. 
Leaving Paris, he travelled to Geneva, ascended Mont 
Blanc, and spent a night in the Hospice of St. Bernard. 
Here the calm and secluded lives of the monks, far 
removed from excitement and strife, forcibly impressed 
his sensitive nature ; and making friends with them, he 
sang to them, accompanying himself on a spinet^ told 
them anecdotes of his life, described to them the world 
of which they knew nought^ and finally took his leave 
with regret 

In September he was back in London, and on the 
28ih of that month appeared as Richard IIL With 
the opening of this season Stephen Eemble, brother of 
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John Philip and of Mrs. Siddons, became manager of 
Droiy Lane Theatre imder the direction of the com- 
mittee, lime was when Stephen, a mild-mannered, 
meny-hearted man, had played leading parts at Covent 
Garden. * Tme, his engagement was made in error, he 
having been mistaken for his brother John, — then 
unknown to fame, — but bis chance was given him, and 
availed him little, for Stephen was not an actor of merit 
Having left Covent Garden, he returned to the pro- 
vinces, and became manager of the theatre at Newcastle, 
where he married and settled. As years passed, he 
increased in size to such extent, that he weighed over 
eighteen stone, and when seated occupied three chairs 
at once. His bulk made him the butt of the theatre, 
and Ozberry used to narrate that one day when Stephen 
was passing through the meat-market he was beset by 
the butchers asking him, "What d'ye buy? what d'ye 
buy}** foreseeing in him, as they imagined, a profit- 
able customer. But Stephen mildly replied he wanted 
nothing, and waddled peaceably cmward until one man, 
more enterprising than his fellows, rushed from behind 
his stall, and eyeing Stephen's enormous person, said, 
''Well, sir, though you say you don't want nothing, 
only say you buy your meat of me, and youll make 
my fortune.'' 
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Being appointed to his post at Drury Lane, for wliich 
he was by no means suitable, he brought with . him his 
son Henry, whom he introduced as a new Bomeo, much 
to the amusement of the town and the injury of tho 
theatre. His management being influenced by econ- 
omy, he gathered round him a company whose salaries 
were not calculated to press heavily on the treasury. 
The result proved disastrous. Rae, who was still at 
the theatre, was kept in the background, to make 
place for Henry Eemble, so that on nights when Eean 
rested, no attraction was held out to the publia In 
vain Stephen sought to fill the empty pit and boxes by 
producing a new piece every fortnight, one of them 
being written by himself, but all of them fiedled to 
attract The manager now resolved to see if an ex- 
hibition of himself would draw the town, and accordingly 
advertised Henry IV^ in which he was to play Falstaff, 
'* without stuffing,^ said the bills ; but as his representa- 
tion ¥ras devoid of humour, he was not a success. Failing 
to be a host* in himself he introduced a stripling to 
play lead, his sole recommendation being that he was a 
friend of Henry EemUe's. This youth, Hamblin by 
name, was a failure; and notwithstandmg that the 
prices of admission to the house were reduced, the 
theatre was, save when Eean played, almost empty; 
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nay, even many who had orders given them could not 
be induced to attend the dull performances provided. 

Naturally the committee was disheartened; new 
stars were sought and found in the persons of Cleary, 
"WilliamSy and Sampson, who made first appearances in 
tragedy and comedy, and were scarce heard of more. 
A fairly good audience could be secured whenever Eean 
acted, but by constant repetition of his old characters, 
the interest in his playing had greatly decreased, and 
the houses he attracted were by no means comparable 
to those he had drawn a couple of years previously. 
The town, ever fond of variety, desired to see him 
in new parts, and on his return from Paris he had 
played Orestes in The Di$trt$ud Mather^ but the result 
proved disappointing to himself and to his warmest 
admirers. 

The affiurs of the theatre became depressmg, and 
ultiknately the treasury was unable to pay the actors' 
salaries. Ab a last resource, the manuscript of an 
historical play called Brutus^ or the Fail of Tarquin, 
by John Howard Payne, which had lain neglected and 
muead, was taken from a shelf in the manager's room, 
dusted, cast^ and put in rehearsal, Eean having been 
persuaded to play the leading part The author of this 
tngedy wa% as in those times became one of his craft. 
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a prisoner in the Fleet; but by the grace of a day- 
rule/' was enabled to attend the theatre, and com- 
municate his ideas regarding the characters to the 
performers, and especially to Eean; though it often 
happened, when he had walked to Drury Lane to meet 
the tragedian by appointment, the latter was not to be 
found, or, pitiful to narrate, was not in a condition to 
be seen. At last BnUus was announced for performance, 
and on the first night of its production was almost 
damned ; for Henry Eemble, weak and incompetent as 
a Tarquin, was hissed off the stage, and the play was 
only saved by Eean's outbursts of pathos and passion. 
The tragedy was repeated several times throughout the 
season, and so gratified was Eean by this result, that 
he presented a gold snuff-box, bearing on its lid the last 
scene from Brutvs — ^not to the author, but to Stephen 
Eemble. Poor Payne received one hundred and 
eighty-three pounds for his tragedy, which brought the 
theatre ten thousand pounds. 

But this one success could not save the house firom 
impending ruin. The committee were still seeking for 
some novel attraction, when Mr. Douglas Einnaird 
proposed Eean should play Joseph Sur&ce. The part 
was accordingly forwarded to the tragedian, then ful- 
filling a brief engagement at Edinbuigh, with a request 
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that he would study it immediately. Eean's indigna- 
tion at being asked to represent a part of secondary 
importance in The School /or Scandal was such that he 
at once replied — 

*Mr. Eean'retums to the committee the character 
of Joseph Surface, which he has with surprise and 
mortification received this day. Mr. Eean wishes 
submissively to bring to the recollection of these gentle- 
men, that the material service which he has rendered 
to the establishment over which they preside has been 
by peculiar success in the first walk of the drama; and 
he will never insult the judgment of a British public 
by appearing before them in any other station but the 
important one to which they have raised him. It will 
likewise be impossible that he can reach London by 
the 4th, unless by breaking engagements and losing 
hundreds. But however arbitrary and unjustifiable the 
summons^ he knows his engagement, and must submit 
But he wishes them perfectly to understand, that, 
whatever is the consequence, he will not submit to 
any sacrifice of his talent.** 

To Douglas Einnaird his letter was even more severe. 

«Do you think, Mr. Einnaird,** he writes, ^tbat 
ratified engagements are to be Inroken on a word? 
Aooocding to such principles I might say, I will not 
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come to town for these two months, but knowing these 
affairs a little better than yon do, I say I shall im- 
mediately come to London on the expiration of my 
Plymouth engagement, the 31st of August Then I 
shall be compelled to give up situations that would 
have procured me hundreds. I hare, with the just 
indignation of insulted talent, returned Joseph Surface 
to the committee. I cannot conceive their intentions 
towards me, unless it is to destroy my reputation as an 
actor, and interest as a man. But without disguise or 
subterfuge, I tell them — ^111 be damned if they do 
either." 

Some months later, through the failure of several 
pieces, and general mismanagement^ the theatre was 
heavily in debt, and the committee were obliged to 
dose its doors three weeks before the time when the 
season usually ended. It was now wisely resolved by 
them to withdraw from further interference with 
theatrical affairs, and let the house. Notices of their 
design, together with rules under which they were 
prepared to give up the theatre, were printed and 
circulated ; and these reaching Eean, then on a pro- 
fessional tour, he felt anxious to become lessee, and 
from Harwich wrote the following letter to the secretary 
of the committee — 

VOL. It s 
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''Pat down my name for a hundred pounds in the 
Dnuy Lane Theatre subscription list. I have received 
the conditions of the sub-committee, which nothing 
bat madness could have dictated, or folly induce a 
man to read a second time. These are my proposals. 
I offer eight thousand ponnds per annum for the 
Theatre Boyal in Drury Lane, and its appurtenances, 
flceneiy, dresses, chandeliers, books, &c. &c. In a word, 
I shnt my doors against all committees, expecting an 
immediate surrender of their keys and all privileges in 
possession. I select my own officers, my own performers, 
— ^ My reason's in my will,' — and can only be accountable 
to the proprietors for payment of the rent, and to the 
pnbUc for their amusements. This is my offer — if they 
like it^ so; if not, fitreweU. Bead this aloud to the 
proprietors^ and as much in earnest as I write it" 
. Not satisfied with this epistle, he presently wrote 
another from Leeds. 

^ Sir, it was a saying of Aristippus, that it is a foolish 
thing to eat more than we can digest^ the truth of 
which I am now proving ; for really the printed articles 
of the agreement between the lessee and the proprietors 
of Drury Lane Theatre appear to be so indigestible, 
that the more I read the more I am constipated. They 
present a chaos from which my shallow brain, talpd 
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ekci&r, perhaps, can extract nothing. To re-open 
Drury Lane Theatre under an experiment so obliga-' 
tory would only plunge it into deeper inydvements^ 
and more absolute contempt 

"The public has witnessed the mismanagement that' 
has brought this magnificent theatre to ruin ; its restora- 
tion can only be achieved by a popular professional 
man. I now stand forward to devote my property/ 
reputation, and experience to this great cause — ^to 
cleanse the Augean stable, and 'raise a new Palmyra.' 

"I cross the Atlantic should the proprietors reject 
my proposals, which are these — rent and taxes ten 
thousand pounds a year. The committee may pay my 
watchmen and firemen (persons in whom they place 
so deep a trust) if they please ; but no servant except 
my own shall have ingress on my property. I shall* 
propose such securities as the committee cannot think 
objectionable. Now, sir, everything else I reject in 
Mo. Bead this to the committee with emphasis and 
discretion. I have seen and known their errors; the 
world has seen and known them too. Ht vitio aUerius, 
sapiens smmdcU suum. Let me hear firom you immedi- 
ately, that in the one case I may be making my 
arrangements for the restoration of Drury's monarchy, 
or be preparing for crossmg the Atlantic.'* 

S3 
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In his anxiety to beoome lessee he likewise wrote to 
Stepb^i KemUe. Between them a friendly spirit had 
ever existed, and Eean on one occasion, in comparing 
the manager to his Inrotber, said, ^ Stephen has a soul 
nnder that load of fSett which will cose out; but John's 
is barred up by his ribs — a prisoner to his prudence." 
He instracted Stephen to ^te on his behalf, that if he 
obtained a lease of the theatre for ten years, at eight 
thousand a year, he would narrow the stage, which he 
then considered too wide, bring forward the boxes, and 
generally reduce the interior of the house, which was 
over large f<Mr sight or sound Stephen added that the 
&et of Eean becoming proprietor would be hailed 
by the puUic with pleasure, whilst the performers 
believed him the most eligible person to manage the 
establishment. 

Before the theatre could be let twenty-five thousand 
pound must be obtained to dear its present incum- 
bnmces, and it was therefore resolved, a voluntary sub- 
scription to raise the required sum should be opened 
amongst the shareholders, but they not giving so freely 
as was expected, the public were invited to contribute 
likewise. This drew down the wrath of the JSriiish 
Stage. *The impudence of these sturdy beggars is 
most sorittinng^'' says that publication. ^ What daim 
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they can have upon the generosity of the public beyond 
any other set of bankrupts we are quite unable to dis* 
cover. Tis true, that grievous forebodings have been 
heard of the sad injury which the drama will sustain^ 
unless these siUy speculators are helped out of the 
scrape into which they have plunged themselves; but 
though this may serve to gull a few simpletons^ no man 
of common-sense will be deceived by it The drama is 
indeed in a sad condition if its existence is inseparably 
connected with that of Druiy Lane Theatre. These 
gentlemen thought fit to embark their money in a 
hazardous speculation; year after year they entrusted 
the conduct of it to men whose incapacity for the 
occupation had become woefolly apparent; and now 
they are utterly ruined, they appeal to the generosity 
of the town. Fudge I*" 

Eventually the sum required was obtained, and ad* 
vertisements were issued, inviting tenders from those 
willing to rent the theatre. Amongst those who were 
desirous of becoming lessees were Thomas Dibdin, 
Samuel Arnold, Edmund Eean, and Robert William 
EUiston. The proposal of the latter to take the theatre 
for fourteen years, to expend seven thousand pounds 
on the building during that time, to pay eight thousand 
pounds rent for the first year, nine thousand for the 
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second year, and ten thousand for the remainder of his 
teim, was accepted. For secarity he gave certain free- 
hold, copyhold, and leasehold estates, valued at twenty- 
five thousand pounds, and on the 7th of August, 1810, 
he was declared the accepted candidate. 

The theatre was to re-open in September, and mean- 
while, the new lessee wan overwhelmed by applications 
for engagements. Recognizing Eean's worth, EUiston 
wrote hoping he would co-operate with the new 
management; but the tragedian, feeling disappointed 
at being outbid by Elliston, whose former treatment 
he had never forgotten, declared he would never act 
under his authority in any establishment whatsoever; 
and as regards Drury Lane Theatre, he would rather 
pay the forfeit of his bond — a thousand pounds — than 
enter the house under the present lessee. Elliston 
begged his reconsideration of the statement, probably 
made in a moment of excitement^ offered him such con- 
cessions as he desired, and added, "* I shall think it no 
dqpradation to play Cassio to your OtheUa'' Eean, 
in reply, indulged in a somewhat satirical strain— 

••Sot, 

''I congratulate yourself and the public on your 
aooesncm to the diadem of Druiy Lane, wearied and 
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disgusted as all sensible people must have been with 
the stultified dynasty of the last two seasons. The 
lovers of the drama will hail with rapture a minister to 
their amusements so transcendent in his art and so 
mature in experience as Robert William EUistou. With 
regard to myself, I expressed my determination at the 
close of the last season to leave England. My arrange- 
ments are made. Cras ingcns tUrabimus ccquor — I quit 
the kingdom I This has not been kept a secret On my 
return I may treat with you ; but it will not be con- 
sonant with my feelings to act in any theatre where I 
have not the full appropriation of my own talents. 
But I shall allow the field open to my compeers, and 
heartily wish success to all aspirants — this for the sake 
of the drama^ which should be immortal I have 
prepared Mrs. Eean to answer any inquiries that may 
be necessary in my absence. Jiichardi and EamUU 
grow on every hedge. Grant you may have a good 
crop. Yours, 

**R Kkan. 

" P.S. J£ I should go by water to the nether world, I 
shall certainly relate to our great master, you thought 
it no degradation to act his Cassio."* ' 

Whilst Elliston was in' a state of uncertainty regarding 
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Kean, he received a note from Mrs. Eean^ saying a 
letter had arrived that morning from her husband 
addressed to his solicitor* requesting the latter would 
tender the penally of one thousand pounds, and receive 
his client's articles. She» however, took the liberty of 
stating that Mr. Kean's friends had prevailed on him to 
continue his engagement jat Drury Lane, and begged 
MnEUiston would write her a few lines mentioning 
what time he wished to meet her husband. 

Whilst Drury Lane play-house remained closed 
Elliston had the interior handsomely decorated, and to 
inaugurate the new management, invited two hundred 
guests to a ball held in the theatre, when the stage was 
devoted to dancers, and the salon converted to a 
8upper*roonL Elliston having secured a competent 
company of tragedians, comedians, and singers of ballad 
operasy opened on the 4th of October, 1810, with Wild 
OaUf and an after-piece called Lock and Key. 

Whilst in Edinburgh in October, Eean had amongst 
other characters represented Macbeth in a manner 
greatly delightful to his audiences ; so gratified indeed 
by his performance were they, that several of these 
wiMrthy citizens resolved on giving him a pledge of 
their appreciation, and selected as the most appropriate 
a sword of antique fashion and Highland make, oma- 
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mented with some of the most valuable precious stones 
which Scotland produces. On one side the blade 
was engraved the words, ^To Edmund EeaUi Esq., as 
a tribute of admiration of his splendid talents from his 
friends at Edinburgh;*" and on the other side, ^ This 
sword was presented to Edmund Eean, Esq., to be 
worn by him when he appears on the stage as Macbeth, 
King of Scotland, November, 1819." 

This was forwarded him on behalf of the subscribers 
by Sir John Sinclair, who in the accompanying letter 
said, the tragedy of Macbeth was the greatest effort of 
dramatic genius the world had yet produced, ** and none 
have hitherto attempted to represent the Scottish 
tyrant who has done, that could possibly do, more 
justice to the character than the gentleman to whom 
I have now the honour of addressing myself!*' He 
added to the interest of the letter by stating, there was 
reason to believe Shakespeare collected materials for 
the tragedy of Macbeth on the spot where many of the 
incidents took place. ''It is recorded,"* he states, ''in 
Guthrie's Histyry of Scotland, that Queen Elizabeth 
sent some English actors to the court of her successor 
James, which was then held at Perth, and it is supposed 
that Shakespeare was one of the number. The idea 
receives strong confirmation from the following striking 
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drcomstance. The casUe of Dunsinime is situated 
about seven or eight miles from Perth. When I 
examined some years ago the remains of that castle, 
and the scenes in its neighbourhood, I found that the 
traditions of the country people were identically the 
same as the story represented by Shakespeare; that 
there was but one exception. The tradition is, that 
llacbeth endeavoured to escape when he found the 
castle no longer tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, 
he ran up an adjoining hill, but instead of being slain in 
single combat by the Thane of Fife (which. Shakespeare 
preferred, as being a more interesting dramatic incident), 
the country people said that in despair he threw him- 
self over a precipice, at the bottom of which there still 
remains the Giant's grave, where it is supposed Macbeth 
was buried.'' 

Eean received the gift with great delight, and 
thanked his friends in grateful terms. On his return 
to London he made his appearance on the Drury Lane 
stage &s Coriolanus, but the character being wholly 
unsttited to him, his performance was far removed from 
a saccess. This unsatisfitctoiy result of great pains and 
careful study irritated him somewhat unreasonably 
against the new management ; and a few nights later, 
an oversight on the part of a printer gave him an 
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opportunity of threatening to free himself from a con- 
tract which he deemed a bondage. He had long since 
made it a point that his name should appear on the 
play-bills in letters larger than those of any other actor ; 
and on renewing his engagement to the committee in 
January, 1818, a special clause guaranteed that his 
name " should be continued in the bills of performance 
in the same manner as it is at present'' Now it was 
known Elliston wished to have the names of all the 
company printed in the same size, but was obliged to 
grant Eean's desire on this point. One evening, how- 
ever, the tragedian's name appeared in the same type 
as that of the other performers, and next morning a 
note from his solicitor informed Elliston the contract 
between actor and manager had been cancelled by this 
breach of agreement. Elliston hastened to explain the 
compositor was alone responsible for the error, which 
he hoped would never occur again, expressed his regret, 
and finally succeeded in convincing Eean this departure 
from the usual custom was not intended as an affiront. 
Thereon peace was made, and the tragedian prepared 
for his first representation in London of King Lear. 

In consequence of the madness of George III, the 
performance of this great tragedy concerning a dis- 
traught monarch had for long been prohibited to the 
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stage; bat the record of His Majest/s miserable life 
ending after a aeclunon of many years, on the 20th 
of Janoaxy, 1820, the interdict was removed, and 
the play announced for representation at Drury Lane. 
Great were the expectations with which the public 
looked forward to the occasion, and many were the 
preparations made for the event by the management. 
Kean had long desired to act the part, in which he 
felt his great powers would find a fitting task. He 
now carefully studied the character of the grief-stricken 
Lear, and firequented St. Luke's and Bethlehem lunatic 
aqrlums, that he might observe the effects of madness 
before simulating it on the stage. Li these days it 
had been the custom to present this fine tragedy as 
mangled and destroyed by Nahum Tate. Bettei'ton, 
Garrick, and Eemble had acted this version, in which 
Edgar is made the lover of Cordelia^ on whose union 
the king, recovering his wits and his kingdom in the 
last act, bestows a nuptial blessing. Unfortunately, 
Sean followed the example of his predecessors in 
playing this travestie, which EUiston must furthermore 
alter so as to make Shakespeare presentable to the 
publia Accordingly, the manager might be found 
daily in his private room at the theatre, his coat 
exdianged f<nr a dressing-gown, his hair thrust up 
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from his forehead, and standing out from his head 
after the manner of a tragic poet in a moment of 
inspiration, a pen behind his ear, another in his moatb, 
and on the desk before him a quire of paper, beside 
an open folio of Shakespeare. King Lear was subse- 
quently published, and sold by the fruit-women of the 
theatre, as "adapted to the stage by Robert William 
Elliston, Esq." 

Being accustomed to cater for the taste of the Surrey 
and the Olympic audiences, Elliston resolved to bring 
out Ltar^ with all the melodramatio display the tragedy 
would by the fullest licence admit To the production of 
the storm scene his ingenuity was particularly directed. 
Some time before he had seen a mechanical exhibition, 
in Spring Gardens, by means of which striking scenic 
effects were imitated, which he believed would prove 
successful at Drury Lane ; but on trial the machineiy 
was found worthless on account of the great size 
of the stage. However, a hurricane he must have, 
and eventually he succeeded in obtaining a scene 
described in the bills as, "after the celebrated picture 
by Loutherbuiji; of a storm on land." For this he 
had monstrous billows painted, and trees erected 
which swayed backwards and forwards with a creak- 
ing soundj the boughs of each having separate leaves 
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that rustled in the wind Every machine in the 
theatre capable of spitting fire, spouting rain, or 
beUowing thunder was pressed into service, whilst 
overhead were revolving prismatic coloured trans- 
parencies that cast continually changing supernatural 
tints, supposed to contribute to the weird character 
of the situation. The tesult on the first night was 
not all the judicious could desire, for King Lear for 
one instant was seen in a pea-green light, in the 
next in pale blue, and occasionally, in the event of 
a momentary cessation of the rotatory motion of the 
lantern, his head was bathed in purple, whilst the 
lower part of his body was suffiised in crimson. More- 
over, the noise of this stage storm was overwhelming — 
for the carpenters and scene-shifters, each working 
his dieet of thunder or his rain-box, together with 
the creakfaig boughs and rustling leaves, caused such 
confumon that no word the dethroned monarch spoke 
could be heard, and the tempest was subdued on the 
following night by general request. 

Before the tragedy was produced, Eean requested 
a diort leave of absence, that he might retire into 
the countiy, and make himself perfect in his part 
He therefore went to Hastings, and every day strode 
backwards and forwards upon a lonely part of the 
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beach recitbg his lines. On more than one occasion 
he was irritated to find his words were not merely 
addressed to empty air, for his solitude was shared 
by a companion, a lad who attentively read a book, 
from which he continually looked up to repeat its 
contents. At last, overcome- by curiosity, Eean ap- 
proached his companion, and addressing him, said— 

" My young friend, I see you are much interested by 
what you read ; may I ask the name of your book 7 ** 

The lad handed it to him, and Eean, to his surprise, 
saw it was a melodrama then being played at . the 
Surrey Theatre. 

''I see you have a taste for dramatic literature,^ said 
the great man ; in reply to which the youth informed 
I him his name was John Buckstone, and that he was 
[ a member of a theatrical company then staying at 
I Hastings. Eean remarked he was fond of the stage 
) himself, and liked Shakespearean tragedies. 
I "William Shakespeare," answered Buckstone, "is 

I not a gentleman of my acquaintance, but I hope in 
i time to be on speaking terms with him/' 

'* May I inquire," said Eean, " what parts you act ? " 
^ On which Buckstone told him he had been engaged 

I for general utility, that his company had been doing 
' fSedrly well in this town until the arrival of Wombwell's 
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Henagerie, when the good people of Hastings had 
given thdr patronage to the wild beasts instead of to 
the poor players, a change which had caused great 
distress to the manager and his troop; for, playing 
to empty hooses, they had received no salaries, and their 
ooly hope of being able to pay their debts and leave 
the town with their honour preserved lay in the 
benefit season, which was soon to begin. Eean ex- 
pressed much sympathy, and stated his desire to see 
the theatre, which Buckstone readily offered to show 
him, and back they walked to the town, the lad hoping 
he had secured a patron. 

But as they entered the street a post-chaise drove 
hastily by, in which Elliston was seated, and no sooner 
had the manager seen Eean than he stopped the horses 
and jumped out. 

*My dear Eean,** he said, ''you must return with 
me to town; business has been ruinous this last week. 
I must announce you in one of your old characters."' 

Buckstone, hearing his companion's name, fell back 
with astonishment. 

«But I came here,'' said the tragedian, ''to study my 
new part" 

" I know that; but I want you to return at once." 

"Well, I will make a bargain with you," answered 
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Kean. '' If you remain and play with me for the bene- 
fit of the unfortunt^te company here to-morrow night; 
I will leave with you next morning/' 

And Elliston agreeing to this, the Merchant qf Venice 
was acted the following evening to a crowded house, and 
the players were not only released firom pressing diffi- 
culties, but were in possession of a sufficient sum to 
carry them to Dover. In this manner did Buck- 
stone, who subsequently became a £Etmous comedian, 
make the acquaintance of Edmund Kean. 

Before Lear could be produced at Drury Lane, Harris 
of Covent Garden announced the tragedy for perform- 
ance on his stage. He had requested Macready to take . 
the part of the king, but that actor, neither desiring 
comparison with Kean, nor willing to hurry through 
the study of a great part, promptly refused, stating 
at the same time he would appear in any other char- 
acter in the play. Harris therefore engaged Booth, who 
had recently been performing at the Surrey Theatre, 
to act Lear, whilst Macready was cast for Edmund, 
and Charles EemUe for Edgar. It was produced at 
Covent Qarden on the 13th of April, 1820, and proving 
a failure, was acted but three nights. On the S4th of 
the same month it was played at Drury Lane. The 
high anticipations entertained of Sean's performance 
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were fully realised* In the first act bis bearing and 
manner were miyestio, without any approach to mock 
dignity ; the rebuke to Cordelia, and his sudden change 
of intentions towards her, because of her apparent 
coldnessi seemed the result of wounded pride in a 
monarch accustomed through life to have his will and 
wishes prevail in all things. His anger with Qoneril 
was finely diown, and the curse was delivered with the 
tremendous force of his great powers. Throwing him- 
self on his knees, he lifted up his arms^ flung his head 
back, and breathed forth with awful ^lemnity and 
bitter woe this terrible and blasting prayer. The next 
scene has been described as the most finished of the 
whole performance, *and certainly the noblest exe- 
cution of loffy genius that the modem stage has 
witnessed^ always excepting the same actor^s closing 
scene in the third act of OtiuUo.'' 

In counterfeiting madness his art was displayed in 
the highest perfection; his hands were as wandering 
and unsettled as his senses, and as little under the 
habit of control or will; his eyes in their vacant gaze 
or fierce light were terrible to behold. One critic 
declared Eean*s performance as not unworthy of the 
diaracter; and adds^ ^This is the highest and most 
compiehensive general praise that need, or perhaps 
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can, be given to it ; and nothing but this was want- 
ing to fix and consummate Mr. Eean's fame. The 
genius of Shakespeare is the eternal rock on which the 
temple of this great actor^s reputation must now rest, 
the 'obscene birds' of criticism may tiy in vain to 
reach its summit and defile it; and the restless waves 
of envy and ignorance may beat against its found- 
ations unheeded, for their noise 'cannot be heard so 
high."' 

As will have been, seen by his letter to Elliston, 
Eean thought of visiting America, an idea that gradu- 
ally resolved itself into a decision. At the end of the 
summer season, 1820, his engagement at Drury Lane 
ended, and he was then free to transfer his services 
where he pleased. For his benefit on the evening of 
June 12th he was announced to appear for the first 
time as Jaffier in Venice Preserved, and as the Admirable 
Crichton in a piece bearing that name, written for him 
by Dibdin. As Crichton he was to sing, dance, fence, 
recite, give imitations of other actors, and finally play 
harlequin. That he who was capable of rousing vast 
audiences to enthusiasm and moving them to tears 
should condescend to cut capers as a harlequin, was an 
eccentricity which as sorely grieved his friends as it 
certamly delighted his enemies. On the night for 
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which his performance was announced a great throng 
filled the house; not only was ereiy available seat 
occupied, but numbers stood in the lobbies, hoping 
some chance would eventually give them a view of the 
stage. 

Throughout the tragedy Kean's acting was powerful 
and pathetic, affecting and dignified, and the final scene 
roused the wildest enthusiasm. With mingled feelings 
the audience then waited for the after-piece. When 
the curtain rose again Kean was found seated at a 
piano, singing an original song, which was applauded 
and encored He then fenced with his usual ability, . 
and was victorious over his antagonist, a professor of the 
art named O'Shaugnessy* He next danced a pas de 
deux with lUss Yalancy in a manner that drew cheers 
firom the beholders ; but suddenly he stood still, drew up 
one foot, and limped off the stage amidst great applause. 
This ended the first act Before the curtain rose on 
the next scene, Russell the stage manager came forward 
and stated, that Eean having sprained his ankle in the 
hat piraueUe, it would be impossible for him to perform 
the part of harlequin as he had intended, but he would 
endeavour to continue the less laborious part of the 
entertainment. The drop scene being raised, Kean was 
discovered in a great arm-chair, firom which he gave the 
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imitations promised of John Eemble, sang after the 
manner of Charles Indedon, and caricatured Munden, 
Harley, and Dowton in a manner that caused universal 
laughter. The receipts of the house on this evening 
amounted almost to seven hundred pounds. 

The season at Druiy Lane ended on the 8th of July^ 
but Elliston informed the public his theatre would 
reopen on the ISth of August^ for the purpose of afford- 
ing Eean an opportunity of playing his principal 
characters before his departure for America. And in 
order to give additional interest to the tragedian's £Bure- 
well, Booth was engaged, and played Richmond, Pierre, 
and lago to Eean's Richard III., Jaffier, and Othello. 
On the 16th of September Eean played for the last time 
in London before his departure for America. The 
character selected by him for the occasion was Richard 
III., and his acting was marked by its usual brilliancy 
and effectiveness. At the conclusion of the tragedy 
he was loudly called for^ and came forward, seeming 
much agitated. The pit rose and cheered lustily, the 
gallery waved its hats and handkerchiefs, to which 
expressions of approbation he bowed repeatedly. It 
was not until several minutes elapsed that silence was 
obtained, and he was enabled to address the house. 
He then said — 
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"^ Ladies and gentlemen, it is with pain that I 
announce to you that a long period must elapse before 
I can again have the honour of appearing before you ; 
and when I reflect on the uncertainty of life, the 
sentiment will intrude itself, that this may possibly be 
my last performance on these boards.'' Here he was 
interrupted by cries of ** No, no, we hope not^ Kean." 
He then continued, in a voice betraying great agitation 
— '' I am unable to proceed. I cannot but remember 
with gratitude that this is the spot where I first enjoyed 
public favour. I was then a wanderer and unknown, 
but received here shelter, and, I may add, reputation. 
If ever I have deviated from that height to which your 
fikvour has raised me, it is to you only that I should 
apologize. During eight years your favour has been 
my protection and encouragement, my present ODJoy- 
ment^ my future hope. It has been to me a shield 
against the shafts of calumny to which I have been 
exposed; it is the cargo that freights my venture to 
another dime. Ladies and gentlemen, my heart is too 
full to add more. With deep sentiments of esteem 
and gratitude, I respectfully bid you farewell" 

Before quitting London he gave a bust of himself 
to the theatre, which was placed on a pedestal in the 
prindpal green-room, the ceremony of presentation being 
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followed hj a supper to the company. From this 
pleasant gathering, one was missing who had acted with 
Eean full many a time. Alexander Bae had made his 
exit from life's stage a little while before. 

Eean performed some nights in liverpool, whence^ 
in October, he set sail for America. 
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Keaii*t fint appetrance in New York— Enoonnteriog projudioe 
— Sought after in locial ciroles — Dn Francis gives his 
opnion— Actii^ in Philadelphia— Lion-hunters — Peiforms 
at Boston — Unpleasant occurrence— Letters to the papers — 
Erecting a monument to G. F. Cooke— Back in England- 
Entrance into London — Reconstruction of Drury Lane — ^An 
assemhlage in mid-air— Engagement of Charles Young — 
Kean's letter to Elliston— Kean and Young play Othello and 
lago— A little cloud. 

On the last day of November, 1820, Edmund Eean 
made his first appearance in New York. The one 
theatre of which the city at this time boasted bad been 
bomed down the previous year, and the company 
had taken temporary refuge in a small house in Anthony 
Street The excitement caused by his arrival had been 
greats many people travelling firom Philadelphia to see 
him, and the building was crowded to excess. Accord- 
ing to the Naiional OaxMe, no actor had ever appeared 
in New York with such prepossessions in his favour, or 
such piejudices to. encounter; ''and we candidly con- 
fess" says the journal, ''we were amongst that number 
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who entertained the latter. We were assured that 
certain imitations of him were exact likenesses — and 
that certain actors were good copies; that his excel- 
lences consbted in sudden starts^ frequent and unex- 
pected pauses, in short, a complete knowledge of what 
is termed stage-trick, which we'hold in contempt But 
he had not finished his soliloquy before our prejudices 
gave way, and we saw the most complete actor, in our 
judgment, that ever appeared on our boards. The 
imitations we had seen were indeed likenesses, but 
it was the resemblance of copper to gold, and the 
copies no more like Eean ' than I to Hercules.' ** 

Night after night a rush which well-nigh proved 
disastrous to many was made to secure places at the 
theatre, so that a notice was issued by the management, 
stating that in order ''to prevent the riotous scenes 
which have disturbed the peace of the town in the 
vidnity of the theatre for several days and nights past 
in efforts to forestall tickets, the managers have directed 
that the box-tickets and the whole lower tier, and 
fourteen of the second row next to the stage, shall be 
sold by public auction, the premiums firom the choice 
to be appropriated to the Massachusetts* General Hos- 
pitaL'* But though great audiences flocked to see him, 
so that the receipts of the theatre, which previously but 
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amounted to a thousand dollars a week, now reached that ' 
som nightly, the critics conld not agree concerning the 
merits of his acting. One writer remarked, amongst 
other objections, that his ^ local pronunciation does 
him an injury in the country where we have the pure 
English.** Of the censure or praise of the press Eean 
took little heed, satisfied that his efforts drew crowded 
houses, and guned him enthusiastic applause. 

In social circles his society was courted by the most 
prominent and cultured citizens, amongst whom was 
John William .Francis, a medical doctor, notable as an 
ardent admirer of genius, and a hospitable host of cele- 
Inities. In his interesting reminiscences. Dr. Francis 
has left us his impressions of Eean, for whom he enter- 
tained a lively friendship. ** He won my feelings and 
admiration from the moment of my first interview with 
him,** says the worthy doctor. ^ Association and observ- 
ation convinced me, that he added to a mind of various 
culture the resources of original intellect; that he was 
fiank and open-hearted, often too much so, to tally 
with worldly wisdom. I was taught by his expositions 
in private, as well as by his histrionic displays, that the 
great secret of the actor^s art depends upon a scrutin- 
iang anadyns of the mutual play of mind and matter, 
the reflex power of* mental transactions on oiganic 
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structure. His little but well-wrought strong frame 
seemed made up of a tissue of nerves. Every sense 
appeared capable of immediate impression, and such 
impression having within itself a flexibility truly won- 
drous. The drudgery of his early life had given a 
pliability to his muscular powers that rendered him the 
most dexterpus harlequin, the most graceful fencer, the 
most finished gentleman, the most insidious lover, 
the most terrific tragedian.** 

Examining his character, which he found to be of 
unusual versatility, and studying his genius^ which he 
discovered to possess unsuspected capacities. Dr. Francis 
was charmed by the tragedian. The manners, habits, 
and customs of Shakespeare's age were familiar to him ; 
he had studied phrenology, and was a physiognomist 
of rare discernment ** His analysis of the characters 
who visited him, to do homage to his renown, often 
struck me with astonishment." Intuitively he gauged 
the feelings of an audience the moment he appeared 
before them ; he was curious in searching into causes; 
he could echo the warblings of birds, imitate the 
voices of beasts, and the peculiarities of his fellow 
actors ; was a ventriloquist, and sang Moore's melodies 
with great feeling and much sweetness. He considered 
Shakespeare the 'hardest study to grapple withj but 
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when oooe the poet's lines were fixed in his memory 
they remained there, whilst there were parts of modem 
dramas he could not retain. Though daily in his com* 
paay, Di; Francis states he never saw him look at the 
great dramatist's plays save once, when he was about 
to act King John; and though he seldom attended 
xehearsals, yet he neyer once disappointed the public, 
even " when sufferiDg from bodily ills that might have 
kept a heto on his couch.** He considered the third 
act of Othello his greatest performance, and he was 
pnmd of representmg Shakespearean characters; ^but 
he told me a hundred times," said his friend, " that he 
detested the profesdon of an actor.** 

Before leaving New York a public dinner was given 
him, and his health being drank, he expressed his 
delight in having such an excellent opportunity of 
ofiTering, ^in the simple language of the heart, my most 
grateful acknowledgments to the citizens of New York." 
When a professional man was fortunate enough to 
blend jnivate esteem with public approbation, the 
speaker said, he might be considered to have attained 
the very extent of his ambition. The union of these 
feelings had been so manifest during his short residence 
in the city, that he would place their records in eternal 
memory. " Nor does the influence of your £ftvour,** he 
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continued, *' extend only to the stranger vbom you 
have 80 generously welcomed. There are hearts con- 
joined to mine by ties of affection and alliance, which 
ore this moment, perhaps^ anticipating with joy my 
professional success in this country, and io which will 
arise a permanent sentiment of gratitude for the £&your 
I have here experienced. It is there, gentlemen, in 
my domestic circle, that I shall dwell upon the retro- 
spect of those hours ; it is there I shall instruct the 
being entrusted to my care to respect and love the 
patrons of his £ftther; and while the pages of your 
history record achievements that give lustre to the 
political and warlike character of your country, be 
assured that the English actor will, to the last hour, 
extol the merits of your private worth, and gratefully 
transmit his Columbian laurels to the charge of his 
posterity." 

Leaving New York he journeyed to Philadelphia; 
but here, likewise, his reception by the press was not 
wholly favourable. The lAUrary Oaxette murmured 
against ''the foreign tragedian,'' who, ''though su£S- 
ciently distinguished and exalted at home, is to be mag- 
nified and glorified here, for his own satisfaction and 
other discernible objects." The same paper, criticizing 
his Sir Qiles Overreach, states he drew a considerable 
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anditMy, comprising as large a portion of the cultivated 
and acnte understandings as would be found in any 
casual assemblage of like number in any other of our 
cities ; and adds» that during the first four acts of the 
|day no indications of strong emotion were given by the 
bouse, for * an uncommon apathy appeared to reign, 
considering the ordinary proneness to clapping, and the 
kindly mood which prevail whenever an actor of much 
celebrity is treading the boards.'' 

But another paper, speaking of the same performance, 
relates that the audience was roused to the highest pitch 
of admiration, and cries of ''Bravo" ''bore testimony 
to the wondrous powers of this extraordinary man/' 
His success will perhaps be better estimated from a 
statement made in one of his letters. " Everything," 
he writes, " both on and off the stage, in this country 
has exceeded my most sanguine expectations. I am 
getting a great deal of money, and all is going well I 
am living in the best style, travelling magnificently, 
and transmitting to England a thousand pounds each 
month/' 

The manager of the Philadelphia Theatre, William 
B. Wood, in his Personal BeeoUeeticns qf the Stage, 
says Eean at once satisfied his audiences that his vast 
fiune had been fiuriy acquired. " The verdict^ however. 
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was not perfectly unanimous'; some determined oritics» 
who had persuaded themselves that O. F. Cooke's loss 
was never to be supplied, were on the first night loud 
in condemnation of the new actor, whom they honoured 
with the names of quack, mountebank, and vulgar 
impostor. Strangely enough, his second appearance at 
once converted these judges into his most enthusiastic 
admirers. The Utile hero acted Richard III. with 
marvellous spirit^ although upon his first entrance his 
agitation was so strong as to be visible to those near 
the stage.*" Eean's playing in Philadelphia led to a cus- 
tom heretofore unknown in that city, but subsequently 
followed. \I allude,'' says Wood, " to the habit of 
calUng out performers, dead or alive, after the curtain 
has dropped, to receive a tribute of extra applause. 
The absurdity of dragging out before the curtain a 
deceased Hamlet^ Macbeth, or Richard in an exhausted 
state, merely to make a bow, or probably worse, to 
attempt an asthmatic address in defiance of all good 
taste, and solely for the gratification of a few unthinking 
partisans, or a few lovers of noise and tumult, is one 
which we date with us firom this time. It has always 
been a matter of wonder with me, that the better part 
of the audience should tolerate these fooleries. Can 
anything be more ridiculous than that an actot, after 
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labouring throagli an arduous character, a protracted 
combat^ and the whole series of simulated expiring 
agonies, should instantly reTive, and appear panting 
before the curtain, to look and feel like a fool, and 
to destroy the little illusion which he has been 
endeaTouring to create.** 

Behind the curtain, as well as before, Eean created 
interest and surprise. A hundred stories concerning 
the Wolves* Club, his eccentric habits, his tame lion, his 
midnight rides, his visits to taverns, had preceded him, 
and the company at the Philadelphia Theatre were 
prepared to find him cantankerous, arrogant, and 
oSenrive ; they were therefore happily disappointed at 
discovering him to be a mild, unassuming man, free 
from affectation of superiority. His suggestions regard- 
ing stage business were given in a manner that secured 
th^ immediate adoption; and the deficiencies of the 
humbler actors were treated by him with an indulgence 
that created in the most careless a desire to excel 

Wood narrates, that Eean's presence in the green- 
room was ever a source of enjoyment, and adds, ~I 
speak of him and his deportment throughout a long 
series of performances. In private society, particularly 
in the company of ladies, he was distinguished for his 
modest and unassuming manner as well as conversation. 
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One of his weaknesses, and a cause of his ruin, was the 
allowing himself to be beset by a crowd of idlers, always 
found ready to attach themselves to the skirts of each 
new actor, singer, dancer, or equestrian. These thought- 
less persons were in the constant habit of calling at the 
stage-door after the play, in order to waylay and carry 
him off to some late supper or party at the moment 
of extremest exhaustion from his labours. A protracted 
sitting and a late banquet were sure to leave him the 
ensuing morning weak and eufeebled His strength of 
constitution, however, would enable him to rally for the 
night's exertion, too often to be followed by the same 
indiscretion. Unlike Cooke, who could bear two or 
three bottles of port wine, Eean would bo overset by 
as many glasses. He was aware of his folly in sub- 
mitting to these midnight wastes of time and health, 
but wanted firmness to resist them. I frequently 
remained with him in his dressing-room after per- 
formance for several hours, in order to tire out these 
persevering tempters, who would remain in their 
carriages at the stage-door with the most indelicate 
pertinacity. On one occasion we stayed inside the build- 
ing until nearly three o'clock before the rumbling of 
the carriages announced the departure of his persecu- 
tors. It was impossible not to feel a deep interest for 
VOL. n. a 
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a man who» too weak to resist temptation, possessed 
sennbilities of conscience and character wLich brought 
the deepest contrition and shame on eveiy occasion of 
offisnce.'* 

From Philadelphia he journeyed to Boston, where 
lie met with an enthusiastic reception, fully equal to 
that which Jenny land had experienced some time 
before. He was announced to play for nine evenings, 
and the rush to secure places for his first representation 
was so greats that the managers of the theatre, Messrs. 
Powell and Dickson, auctioned the tickets for the 
xemidniDg performances, the premiums realized being 
given to charitable institutes in the city, every one of 
wbich benefited by the universal desire to see the 
£unous actor. 

On the I2th of February, 1821, he began his engage- 
ment by appearing as Bichard IIL, and won the stormy 
applause of a large audience. His acting, fresh, 
vigorous, and natural, became the leading topic of con- 
versation, whilst his society was eagerly sought after. 
Eean was delighted by the enthusiasm he created,, 
the courtesy he received, and the reward his exertions 
gained. After the receipt of the first thousand dollars 
a week, he shared with the management, and had a 
dear benefit^ so that be received for ninenigbts upwards 
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of six hundred and thirty pounds. So great was his 
popularity, that he was then re-engaged for six nights 
at a salary of fifty pounds a night and a full benefit, 
which added a further sum of about four hundred and 
forty pounds. This additional stay by no means ex- 
hausted his popularity, for when at the conclusion of 
his last representation he was called before the curtain, 
there was a universal cry asking him to prolong his 
visit For this he returned the house his hearty thanks, 
and regretted his engagements in the South prevented 
him from complying with its wishes, but should any 
circumstance arise of which he could avail himself to 
re-visit ** the literary emporium of the new world/* ho 
would seize it with heartfelt satisfaction. 

Three months later— early in May — ^having concluded 
his engagements in the South, Eean expressed his 
intention of again visiting Boston; whereon Dickson 
immediately wrote that this was the season when the 
better and wealthier classes were out of town, and 
begged him to postpone his re-appearance until autumn. 
But Eean, feeling fully satisfied he would draw crowded 
houses at any time, refused to act on the advice given 
him, and on the 23rd of May appeared upon the Boston 
stage as King Lear. Two nights later he played 
Jaffier, and though the receipts of both performances 

a 2 
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were devoted to charities, the audiences were not 
large. 

On the third evening he was announced to play 
Bichard III., but before dressing looked through a 
slit in the curtain, and saw there were merely about 
twenty persons present^ on which he sought the 
managers, and told them he would not act to bare 
walls. Dickson strongly urged him to play that night, 
and keep his faith with the public, after which he 
would release him from his engagement; but Kean 
refused, saying he would leave Boston next morning ; 
and inviting his manager to come out and have a 
parting drink, he took his departure from the theatre. 
But scarce had he gone when the boxes began to fill, 
and presently a fedr house had assembled, word of 
which was sent him, with a request that he would 
return; but he peremptorily declined to act that night 

Meanwhile as the curtain remained down, though 
the hour for beginning the tragedy had passed, the 
audience became impatient, when the stage manager 
went forward and said, he felt regret and embarrass- 
ment in infonning them that Mr. Eean had refused 
to perform that evening. He wished to know if those 
present would desire the play to proceed without Mr. 
Kean. To this question came an affirmative from 
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all parts of tbe house; but when the curtain rose 
a demand was made for the stage manager, who, on 
appearing, was asked why Eean had refused to play. 
He replied, because the house was not crowded. 
The tragedy of Richard III. then began, and was 
allowed to proceed without further interruption. 

Eean's refusal to act, being regarded by the 
Bostonians as an insult, created general indignation; 
and as he bad previously been lauded, so was he 
now abused. The press taking the popular side, 
censured him, and incited the public to fresh wrath. 
The general tone of its remarks may be gathered 
from the following paragraph published in one of the 
leading organs — 

'•ONE CENT REWARD. 

^Run away from the 'Literary emporium of the 
New World,' a stage player calling himself Eean. 
He may be easily recognized by his misshapen trunk, 
and his cozcomical Cockney manners. His face is as 
white as his own froth, and his eyes are as dark as 
indigo. All persons are cautioned against harbouring 
the aforesaid vagrant, as the undersigned pays no 
more debts of his contracting after this date. As he 
has violated his pledged faith to me, I deem it ray 
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duty thus to put my neigbboars on their guard against 

Jiitn. 

"PetebPubuc.*' 

The New York journals likewise waxing wrathful 
oyer an acUon which they magnified into a grave 
offence^ violently abused him, and so great was the 
ammosity they succeeded in rousing against him, that 
Eean found it necessary to explain his conduct in 
a long letter addressed to various journals. He was 
anxious^ he said, to preserve the good opinion of the 
friends who had generously and nobly manifested their 
approbation of his character and talents. He was 
aware he was amenable to public opinion and censure, 
and if the public voice declared he was in error, he 
was ready to apologize with all due submission* But 
he thought it extraordinary, that though the offence 
with which he was charged took place in Boston, with 
the concuirence of the manager and the approbation 
of his friends, he should have heard nothing of it 
until his arrival in New York, where "^ murmurs of. 
disapprobation were heard, which appeared to me like 
an overwhelming avalanche at the termination of a 
brilliant harvest'' He lived by his professional exer- 
tions; innumerable fiunily claims were satisfied by 
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each month's disbursements, and he could not afford 
to exert his talents without payment He had re- 
presented two of his principal characters without hope 
of remuneration, in a town where three months before 
his efforts had contributed largely to augment the 
public charities. Seeing but twenty persona in the 
house on the night when he was to play Bichard III., 
he had considered it better to husband his resources 
for a more favourable season, and in this decision no 
disrespect was contemplated towards the audience. 
" The managers,'' he added, " apparently concurred with 
me, deplored the unfortunate state of the times, and 
we parted in perfect harmony and confidence.'' The 
present hostility he would not believe waff the voice 
of the public, but the spirit of detraction ever attendant 
on little minds — a spirit which watches for its prey, 
and seizes on transient and accidental occurrences to 
defame and to destroy. That the press of America 
should be influenced by such feelings, that they should 
denounce with such acrimony, was to him extraordinary. 
It had been his intention to leave America at the 
close of his southern engagements, but he would 
certainly return to Boston, and in person vindicate 
his cause during the season, when those who patronized 
the drama returned to that city. 
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In reply to this letter the managers of the Boston 
Theatre published a protest, in which they stated, that 
having 8a£fered not only severe mortification from the 
disappointment experienced by tbe public, but heavy 
pecuniary loss from Eean's non-fulfilment of his engage- 
ment, they indulged a hope they would not in addition 
be accused of concurring in any offence to the public. 
Mr. Eean had, however, reduced them to the impleasant 
alternative of either by silence admitting the truth of 
his statement regarding them, or of publicly disavowing 
it ; they therefore stated his refusal to perform the part 
of Bichaxd IIL was not only without their conctent, but 
met from them all tbe opposition in their power which 
they thought decorous and gentlemanly. This declar- 
ation was dictated by a sense of the duty they owed to 
the patrons of the drama ; and when they added that 
he was not to receive any specific sum for his services, 
but was to share the receipts, it was evident that interest 
as well as duty would prevent them from concurring in 
his decision. 

To this Eean made no reply. His assailants now. 
attacked him with increased and undeserved bitterness, 
and he abandoned the resolution of again visiting 
Boston. In a letter addressed to the press he says — 

'lAs I find it impossible for individual efforts to 
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stem the torrent of opposition with which I have to 
contend, and as I likewise consider it inconsistent 
with my feelings and character to make additional 
apologies, I have resolved to retom to my native 
country, and beg leave te offer to the public my 
thanks for that portion of fiftvour bestowed on me> and 
respectfully bid them farewelL Had I been aware of 
the enormity of the offence which has excited so much 
indignation, I certainly should not have permitted my 
feelings te interfere with my interest The ' very head 
and front of my offending \ amounts te this — an actor, 
honoured and patronized in his native country, and 
enjoying a high rank in the drama, withheld his services 
under the impression that they were not duly appre- 
ciated ; and so much do I fear the frailty of my nature, 
that it is not impossible, under the same circumstances, 
I might be tempted to act in the same manner. I 
therefore think it proper te leave the theatre open 
te such compeers whose interest it may be te study the 
custems, and not -offend them by my presence any 
longer. 

*' Before I left England I was apprised how powerful 
an agent the press was in a free country, and I was 
admonished te be patient under the lashes that awaited 
me ; and at a great sacrifice of feeling I have submitted 
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to their unparalleled severity and iDJustice. I was too 
pcoud to oomplain, aad saffered in silence ; but I have 
no heatation in saying, that the conduct I pursued was 
that which evexy man would pursue under the same 
circumstances in the countiy where Shakespeare was 
bom and Garrick acted« 

''Again I disclaim any intention of offending; and 
although every natural and domestic tie, as well as the 
public love» await me on my own shores, it is with 
reluctance and regret I leave my friends in America." 

When off Sandy Hook he addressed a farewell letter 
to the editor of the Advocate, begging he would impress 
upon the puUic mind the iBci that he felt the highest 
admiration and respect for tho American public " And 
though,** he added, ^ I have temporarily yielded to the 
torrent of hostility, which I was too proud to contend 
against^ still on the termination of my Drury Lane 
engagement, I shall return again to share the favour 
of those friends, whom I shall ever rank foremost in 
my affections, in whatever dime fortune may dispose 
me.'' 

Before leaving New York he expressed a wish to raise, 
at his own expense, a monument to George Frederick 
Cooke, who died in that city in September, 1812, and 
was buried in St Paul's Church. Neither tablet nor tomb 
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marked the place of his rest — a neglect Eean sought to 
remedy. He therefore consulted his friend Dr. Francis 
regarding his desire, and* by his advice they waited on 
Bishop Hobart for permission to have Cooke's remains 
removed from the stranger^s vault where they lay, and 
placed in some suitable spot in the adjoining burial- 
ground, over which a monument might be erected. To 
this the bishop, who was favourably impressed by Eean's 
manner,readily gave his consent, and the work was begun. 
One summer night, when all tumult was hushed and 
the world was calm, Eean and his friend set out for this 
city of the dead lying peaceful beneath the pale light of 
moon and stars. Workmen awaited them, lanterns were 
lighted, the heavy doors of the dark and humid vault 
forced open, and Eean, who exhibited a strong and 
morbid interest in the exhumation, descended to this 
charnel-house, where strangers in a strange land, home- 
less or nameless, found rest and peace in darkness and 
oblivion. The case in which the poor player had lain 
for over eight years was identified, and when, by Eean's 
request, the lid was raised, the yellow glare of lanterns fell 
upon a fleshless, eyeless skull, a few bones, and a hand- 
ful of dust ; this being all that was left of one whose 
soul had moved thousands to fear and pity, to hope and 
despair. Eean, ever susceptible to impressions, gazed 
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vnth sadness at this most pitiful sight — the sternest 
rebuke which human vanity can know; speculated as to 
when his turn should come to perish in like manner; 
spoke words of charity towards the dead ; and by way of 
recalling his memory in the future, as well as in recol- 
lectiim of this hour and scene, removed and carried away 
with him the bones of the fore-finger of the skeleton's 
right hand. Leaving the vaults a little procession of dark 
figures canying a coffin in their midst silently crossed 
the grass-grown mounds, and lowered their burden in 
a new-made grave. Above this spot was placed, on 
the 4th id June, 1821, a pedestal supporting lem urn 
with the following inscription — 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY 

OF 

Br 

EDMX7ND KEAN, 

OF THE THSATRB ROYAL, DRUB7 LANE. 

1821. 

** Three kingdoms eUimed hie birth ; 
Both hemiepheree pfononnoe hie worth." 

The day on which the monument was placed in the 
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graveyard of St. Paul's Church terminated Eean*8 first 
visit to America. In the afternoon he repaired to this 
spot, and, overcome by various feelings, wept fireely. 
''I gazed upon him/V writes Dr. Francis, '^ with more 
interest than had ever beforo been iawakened by bis 
stage representations. I fancied — and it was not 
altogether fancy — that I saw a child of genius on whom 
the world at large bestowed its loftiest praises, while he 
himself was deprived of that solace which the world 
cannot give — ^the sympathies of the hearf Next day 
he was on his way to England. 

On the 19ih of July, 1821, the date on which 
George IV. was crowned, Eean arrived in Liverpool, 
from where he at once wrote to the manager of Drury 
Lane — 

** My dear Elliston, 

" With those feelings which an Englishman can 
alone understand, I havQ touched once again my native 
land. I shall be at the stage^loor of Drury at noon 
09 Monday next. Do you think a few nights now 
would be of advantage to you ? I am full of health and 
ambition, both of which are at your service, or they will 
run riot. 

"Ed^ixtnd Ksan.*" 
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This note was banded to the manager by a friend 
of the tragedian, who suggested it would doubtless 
prove gratifying to Eean if his return were marked by 
some show of attention. Elliston, believing he wished 
to act on Monday evening, immediately had enor- 
mous play-bills printed and posted all over the town, 
respectfully informing the public that, in conse- 
quence of a letter reoeived on Saturday from Eean, 
he ''had the gratification of announcing that this 
eminent actor will re-appear as Richard IIL on 
Monday.'' 

Arrangements were also made to receive Eean in a 
manner which would gratify him. Accordingly, towards 
noon on Monday a procession wound its way through 
the streets of London, and drew up at the entrance to 
Drury Lane Theatre. First came six outriders in 
livery, followed by ElUston in his carriage drawn by 
four grays; next Eean in a carriage drawn by four 
black horses; then three members of the company 
drawn by four piebald ponies ; and finally, a troop of 
borsemen brought up the rear. As the hero of the 
procession descended, ringing cheers were given by the 
crowd which had followed in his wake. This reception 
pleased him, and although he was surprised to find 
Umself advertised to play that evening, and fatigued 
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by his journey, he appeared before a deDaely-crovded 
house, that greeted him with shouts of welcome and 
demonstrations of joy. * He had been announced to 
appear as Brutus on the following evening, but was 
obliged to request his audience to grant him a day's 
rest. On Wednesday he acted Shylock, on Thursday 
Othello, and on the following Monday Richard lU., 
which, owing to his ill-health, was his last appearance 
that season. 

By November he was quite recovered, and prepared 
to meet his old friends, the public. During the follow- 
ing season he appeared as Hastings in Jane Shore, 
Jaffier in Venice Preserved, De Montford in Joanna 
Baillie's tragedy of that name, Sir Pertinax Mao- 
sycophant in the Man of the World, Osmond in the 
Castle Spectre, and Don Felix in the Wonder, in none 
of which did he add to his success. In the summer of 
1822 he went on a professional tour, and whilst in the 
Isle of Bute saw a charming cottage built on the banks 
of Loch Fad, and ^unrounded by wild and picturesque 
scenery. Of this building he desired to become the 
possessor, and entering into communication with its 
owner, Lord Bute, he immediately purchased the 
property. Here, with his wife and son, he settled for 
the autumn, busied himself with improvements he 
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intended to make^ planted a mulberry tree, and selected 
a spot where he declared he would make a vault for 
the reception of his remains. 

While Drury Lane Theatre was closed EUiston had 
the whole interior of the building reconstructed ; the 
parapet of the boxes being brought forward five feet, 
the pt made smaller, and the ceiling bodily lowered 
fourteen feet, whilst the great salon was lined with 
looking-glasses, and the pilasters painted to represent 
IKenna marble; the cost of the whole amounting to 
twenty-two thousand pounds. In September the 
ceremony of ^striking the scaffold '* took place, when 
EUiston bethought of giving a little dinner-party on the 
scaffolding; and accordingly, a dozen of his friends 
assembled in mid air, about five feet from the ceiling 
and fifty firom the floor of the pit. Here on a platform 
that vibrated with every movement^ a repast, chiefly 
consisting of beef-steaks, was cooked and served ; wine 
circulated freely, and wit was exchanged. 

''It is amasingly cold here,'' said EUiston, shivering. 

''That is easUy accounted for— we are near the 
poles,** replied Beazley the architect. The heavy tread 
of waiters set the whole party in motion, and the 
manager began to feel somewhat uncomfortable, but 
aought to hide his nervousness under a joke. ''This 
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is at present our board," he said ; * I should be rerj 
sorry if it were our lodging/' 

''It is your proper place,** replied Wallack, one of 
his company. ** You hold the highest situation in the 
theatre.** 

EUiston just then accidentally dropped his carving- 
knife, which fell between two boards^ and snapping, 
went below. 

" There— there*s a blade in the pit I ** he exclaimed. 

** And Handel in the orchestra,** added Beazley. 

ElIiston*s health was then proposed, ''and success to 
him in his adventurous undertaking,** in reply to which 
the manager rose to return thanks; but at that instant 
a jarring sound fSEdling on their ears» he asked what 
this meant The builder replied, it was merely the 
labourers who were beginning to untie the cross-pole 
in order to strike the scaffolding. 

"In that case,** EUiston hastened to state, "the 
sooner I return thanks for the honour you have done 
me the better, for I now think it high time to descend.** 
On which the party broke up. 

In order to commemorate the alterations made, a 
brass plate was placed in the centre of the pit bearing 
the following inscription— 
. VOL. II. . p 
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GEOBOS IV. KING. 

Hie interior of this National Theatre was entirely 
pdDed down and rebuilt^ in the space of fifty-eight 
' day% and reopened on the 12th of October, 1822, 

BOBEBT WILLIAM ELLISTON, Esq. 



Om (he day qf{hi$ cpemng of Drwry Lome Theatre HiU season 
Mrs. Oarridc died. Ske was dressed for attending the 
play on this very evening. 

Whilst Eean was still enjoying the tranquillity of his 
new home, he received a letter from the treasurer of 
Drary Lane Theatre, statmg that the manager had 
engaged Charles Young to act with him (Eean) 
during the coming season. Being wrathful at this 
unexpected intelligence, he immediately wrote the 
fidlowing charaoteristac letter — 

**So(k9ay,I$UqfBuU9(kt.2B. 

«Ellisiok, 

''I cannot be in London till Monday the 11th of 
next month. Adrertise me for Bichard on that night. 
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You must foigive my being jealous of my hard-earned 
laurels. Young has many advantages that I have not 
— a commanding figure, sonorous voice, and, above all, 
lordly connections. I kick all such pests to the devil, 
for I hate a lord. I am therefore coming to meet an 
opposition made up of my own enemies (which, like 
locusts, almost darken the sun) — Mr. Young's friends^ 
and his very great abilities — with nothing but humble 
genius to support me, a mere ephemeron, at the 
command of caprice ; the same breath that nourishes 
the flame this day to-inorrow puts it out Aut Cauar 
aut nuUus is my text If I become secondary in 
any point of view, I shrink into absolute insignificance. 
** I have taken a house in Scotland for the purpose of 
retirement with my family at the termination of my 
engagements, and all I ask of you is, to let me go with 
my reputation undiminished. As the Covent Garden 
hero comes upon my ground the challenger, I have 
doubtless my choice of weapons; he mud play lago 
before I act Jaffier. I am told he is wonderfully great 
in Pierre ; if so, I am beaten. This must not be; I 
cannot bear it I would rather go in chains to Botany 
Bay. I am not ashamed to say I am afraid of the 
contest Will you take the thousand pounds and 
dismiss me 7 

H 2 
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"Elliston, my dMt EUiston, I hucfw you. I see the 
deep^ entangled web you have extended for me; bat 
that Frovidenoe which has guided me through all the 
perils of worldly diicanery, fights for me now, and 
win defeat the plot^ though CaUts's Bank flowed into 
the coffers of my enemy, and its suite composed of 
lords and auctioneers. 

"Tours, 

''Kean." 

On his return to Drury Lane on the 11th of 
November, 1822, he played Richard III. ; four evenings 
later he acted Othello to the lago of ^a gentleman 
fix>m liverpool,"' and twelve nights after he repeated 
the same character to the lago of Charles Young. The 
contest^ as it was felt to be, created an excitement 
almost equal to that which had awaited the per-» 
formance of Kean and Booth a few years previously. 
Eean, it was felt^ would exert his strength to destroy 
Young^s claims to rivalry; whilst the latter, it was 
known, would use all endeavoura to excel in a combat 
on which so much depended. The press indeed 
warned Young of what might be in store for him. 
" We saw Junius Brutus Booth, another self-opinionated 
chief tragedian, tiy a £eJ1 (to use a wrestling term) 
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with Eean^'* says the London Magazine. ^ Those who 
were present on that memorable occasion well know 
Mr. Eean can be irritated into greatness on great 
occasions; and if Mr. Young contests the ground with 
that ardent creature, he will leam a lesson which will 
be useful to him as long as he remains on the 
stage." 

Toung was, however, confident in his own powers, 
and relying on the popularity he had gained^ and 
the support of his influential friends, entered Uie lists. 
During the first two acts he was continually applauded 
by a brilliant house ; his precise method of delivery, cold 
and dignified action, never moved by a breath of passion 
or a flash of inspiration, being lauded by the admirers 
of the Eemble school; but in the third act, when Eean 
had gathered strength, and betrayed his fervid love 
and terrible fear, his maddening jealousy and black 
despair, Toung, with his measured tones and careful 
gestures, was swept as it were from the minds of all 
present by the overwhelming grandeur of Eean*s 
acting, 

''The agony of his heart,"* Hazlitt finely said, 
speaking of this occasion, ** was the fiery Moorish agony, 
not cramped in within an actor^s or a schoolman's 
confines, but fierce, ungovernable, dangerous* You 
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knew not what he would do next in tbe madness of 
bis sinrit— he knew not himself what he should do. 
Mr. Young wisely kept to his preconcerted rule, and 
acted hy rule steadilj. The fine third act dragged 
tediously and miserably over his tongue ; and in that * 
passage which we have always regarded as the most 
tenifio and intense piece of dramatic writing ever 
accomplished — ^'Did Michael Cassio, when you wooed 
my hdj, know of your love t ' he was ineffective. One_ 
of the finest instantaneous actions of Kean .was Jiis 
clutching his black hand slowly round his head as 
though his brain were turning, and then .writhing 
round and standing in dull agony with his back to 
the audience. What other performer would have so 
foigotten himself? We think Mr. Eean played more 
intensely on Mr. Booth's benefit, but then he bad a 
motive and a cue for passion with which Mr. Young 
was wanting. Hehad to show that Mr. Booth was 
not of his quality. No one accuses Mr. Young of 
approaching him.^ From that evening all rivalry 
between Eean and Young was set at rest. 

In the course d the same season EUiston announced 
that^ ''in obedience to the suggestion of men of literary 
eminence fix>m the time of Addison, that the original 
fifth act tAIBmglMxr should be restored, the proprietor 
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deems it hia duty to pay deference to such opinion, 
and on the 10th of Febmaiy Mr. Eean will conclude 
the character of Lear as originally written by Shake- 
speare." It had long been the tragedian's desire to 
play the part as set down by the great dramatist; for 
a London audience^ he said, could have no notion of 
his power until they saw him over the dead body 
of Cordelia. In this estimate of himself he was not 
mistaken. The tragic intidnsity of his grlef^ the weird 
agony of his despair, the terrible pathos of his death, 
moved the hearts of all beholders, and dimmed their 
eyes with tears. 

Not satisfied with the position he held at Drury 
Lane, Charles Young returned to Covent Garden, even 
as Booth had done when overwhelmed by Eean's 
greatness; and Macready, having quarrelled with the 
management of the latter theatre, was engaged by 
EUiston at a salary of twenty pounds a night It 
was the managei^s desire that Eean and Macready 
should play in the same pieces, but to this Eean 
would not listen. He '' did not mind Young, but would 
not act with Macready,'' he said. What his objections 
were he did not state, but his reluctance certainly was 
not based on a fear of measuring his strength with 
Macready; and persevering in his resolution in spite 
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of Ellisfam*s entreatiei^ the two acton were not indaded 
in the lame cast 

SSs fione remained onduninished, his playing drew 
crowds to the theatre, his name was lauded; but 
meanwhile, a little doud had gathered on the horison, 
wbidk was soon to darken and ruin his life. 
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Edmund Keon and hit ton — ^A night drive— A day at Bou- 
logne— A drama in real life— Alderman Cox and his wife- 
Joe Coweira atory- Evidence given at the trial— Kean*8 
letters— Beeult of the action^Kean determines to face the 
public- A Vbit from Elliston— Storms at Dnuy Lane— Be- 
haviour of the press and the public— Kean resolves to visit 
. America— Eooentrid^ d his conduct— His condition at this 
period— Meeting with J. B. Booth — ^Booth's eccentricities — 
His adventures in America — Life at the fann. 

Though Edmund Eean had now reached the highest 
point in his profession, and gained more wealth than 
he had ever dreamt of possessing, the realization of 
his ambitions by no means rendered him happy. Be- 
coming nervous, he believed his death was at hand, 
continually dwelt on the instability of his success, grew 
uncertain in his temper, melancholy in his moods, and to 
banish depression) drank deeper than was his wont It 
was evident some fear weighed him down, some shadow 
enveloped him from which he could not escape; the 
world which should have been fair to his eyes greif 
dark ; oppression freighted him. 
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Whilst soffering from one of hiB unhappy moods, he 
returned home from the theatre one night still dressed 
in the costume of Richard III^ the character he had 
just been playing — ^the paint still upon his cheeks, 
mock jewels yet upon his breast Entering the 
mtUng-room where his wife and son were readmg, he 
sullenly flung himself upon a sofiet, not speaking until 
he called for brandy. Presently Mrs. Eean, in her 
endeavour to soothe and interest him, talked of their 
son, and remarked, ** Do you know he can act 7 "* 

'^ Indeed,'' he replied briefly. 

~He has just been reciting some speeches to me in an 
excellent manner, as you will say when youVe heard 
him." 

She then asked Charles to repeat his performance, 
which he did, glancing apprehensively now and then at 
the paint-stained f»c^ and dark eyes of his father. 
When the lad had finished a slight pause followed, 
which Eean at last broke by saying, ""That will do; 
go to bed. Good night; but remember, we will have 
no more acting.** 

Charles left the room chilled and dismayed, and as 
the doer closed behind him Eean turned to his wife 
and said, "The boy might succeed as an actor; but if 
lietrie%IwiIlcuthisthroaf Andjumpinguphepaced 
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the room excitedly, mutteriog in response to Mrs. 
Eean's remonstrance, '' I am the first and shall be the 
last tragedian of my name. The name shall die with 
me, and be buried in my coffin.** 

When by slow degrees his anger had subfdded, bis 
wife retired to bed, but scarce had she fallen asleep 
when she was roused by a noise in the adjoining room, 
and rising hurriedly, she inquired the cause of the dis- 
turbance, when her husband's dresser told her he was 
getting ready his master^s clothes, as he was going out 
for a drive. It was then three o'clock in the morning. 
A hackney coach was sent for, in which Eean placed a 
favourite spaniel named Portia, a case of pistols, two 
lighted candles, and a bottle of brandy. He then 
entered, and bade his dresser mount the box beside the 
driver ; when the latter inquired where he was to go, 
Eean replied, ** To HelL" Away they drove until, arriving 
in the vicinity of Waterloo Place, Eean told the coach- 
man to stop, and bidding him await his return, got out 
and disappeared. Minutes lengthened to hours, and 
hours brought day, but he failed to make his appear- 
ance, whereon the coachman drove back to the tragedian's 
home, from which he was yet absent 

Eccentricities such as these were not uncommon occur- 
rences in bis life. On one occasion, after he had played 
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Bnitos, lie soddenlj expressed his desire to drive over 
to Streatham on " aa experimental project^** as he stated, 
to lecover the exhaustion caused by his acting. On his 
ivay through Brixton he wsa attracted by a crowd 
around a public-house, which he immediately joined. It 
was principally composed of drovers, who had been 
drinking freely, one of whom was having a dispute 
with a ratcatcher, in which Eean at once took part, and 
offered to act as judge ; on this the drover saluted him 
with some unfriendly words, when the tragedian seizing 
a pint mug, flung it in his fiice. The drover immediately 
jumped from a barrel of herrings on which he had been 
atting,and rushed at his assailant^ on which a free fight 
took place, that ended badly for Eean, who, bruised and 
bleeding, was put into his coach and driven home. 
Indeed as time passed his conduct became more reck- 
less, his spirits more depressed, the cause of which soon 
become apparent to alL 

In the summer of 1824 he and his wife, whilst at 
Boulogne on their homeward way, accidentally hearing 
that Hr. Oiattan, the friend of their earlier days, was 
Eving with his &mily in the town, hastened to call on 
them. Eean and his wife had just returned from a 
second visit to Paris and Switzerland, and were now 
waiting for a boat to cany them to Dover. Whilst they 
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were reootmting some details of their journey to the 
host and hostess, an old theatrical manager named 
Penley, whose troupe, well«>known in France and Flian- 
ders, was then playing at Boulogne, desired to see 
Eean, and heing admitted to his presence recounted his 
many hardships, dwelt on his ill-luck, mentioned the 
poverty of his company, and finally besought Eean to 
act for them, offering him half the receipts of the house. 
The tragedian pleaded the fatigue he had suffered from 
having travelled the previous night as his excuse for 
refusing Penley; but the old man pressed him so hard, 
that he, who was ever easily moved by distress, con- 
sented to stay the night 

Bills were immediately printed and issued all over 
the town announcing the great tragedian's appearance 
for one night only in the character of Shylock; the 
prices of admission were doubled, and the theatre was 
densely crowded. 

The receipts of the house compensated Penley for a 
long run of misfortune, and helped him to defy starva- 
tion for many a day to come ; nor were the members of 
his company less grateful than he to Eean, who divided 
his share of the profits amongst them. 

But notwithstanding the distraction caused by this 
incident, it was noticeable that his spirits were greatly 
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depressed, as if some dreaded catastrophe awaited him ; 
and when opportunity occurred, he told Grattan a trial 
was then pending between himself and Alderman 
Cos, in which the latter sued him for two thousand 
pounds as compensation for loss of the affection and 
company of his wife. On the I7th of the following 
Januaiy, the case was heard before Lord Chief Justice 
Abbott and a special jury in the Court of King's 
Bench. The drama^ of which this action was the kst 
scene, had begun eight years previously. At that time 
whilst pUying Othello at the Taunton Theatre, Kean 
was attracted by a bright-complezioned, showily-dressed 
woman in a stage box ; it was evident she paid great 
attention to his performance, for so impressed was she 
by its force, that towards the close of the fourth act 
she £Bdnted. Connderable confusion followed, the play 
was interrupted, and the unconscious lady lifted across 
the stage, and placed in Eean's dressing-room. There, 
when the curtain fell the actor received her apologies 
Cor intmaon, listened to her expressions of admiration, 
and was introduced to her husband, Robert Albert 
Cox, an alderman of the city of London, twelve years 
her senior. In 1805 Mr. Cox, then a widower with an 
only son, had married her, and received as her dowry 
a handsome fiortune. The lady was described by 
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plaintiff*8 oounael as possessiDg *' considerable mental 
aooomplishments, and an admiration for Shakespeare 
and the drama; ** whilst her husband's nature was, by 
the same authority, stated to be ** tender, confiding, 
fond, and unsuspicious.'' 

Delighted at making the acquaintance of the fiunous 
actor, the alderman expressed his hopes he would call 
upon him on his return to London, a wish seconded 
by Mrs. Cos, and in due course Mr. and Mrs. Eean 
visited them, when hospitalities were continually inter- 
changed. Intimacy between Kean and his new friends 
rapidly ripened, until it became evident to Mrs. Eean a 
sentiment warmer than friendship existed between her 
husband and Mrs. Cox ; when she, in the presence of 
that lady and her husband, declared it better all ac- 
quaintance between them should cease, after which she 
refused to visit their house, or receive them in hers. 
But this rebuff by no means altered the conduct of the 
confiding alderman or his charming spouse. They both 
entertained Eean continually, the latter generally occu- 
pying his box when be played, and visiting him in his 
dressing-room, now accompanied by her husband, again 
in company with her niece, Miss l^ckstead, who was 
in her confidence, and firequently going there alone. 

James Newman, Eean's theatrical dresser, in evidence 
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giren at the trials said he had known Eean^ refuse 
Hn. Cox admission to his dressing-room, and by Eean's 
direcUon he had repeatedly deolined to allow her to 
enter* Moreover, it frequently happened that the tender, 
fond, and unsuspicious husband, after Eean's perform- 
ances, brought him back to his home in Wellington 
Street^ and not only entertained him at supper, but 
persuaded him to remain all night beneath his hospit- 
able root Joe Cowell tells a story concerning the 
alderman which bears upon the case. Tears previously, 
when this excellent comedian was a member of the 
Drury Lane company, he saw Mr. Cox come into the 
principal green-room in his riding-coat^ wearing very 
muddy boots. At this period the apartment was 
regarded as a drawing-room, and a rule obtained that 
a forfeit of a guinea should be paid by any one entering 
it in undress, those who were habited for the parts they 
jdayed being exempt from the fine. Now the alder- 
man's spurs catching in a lad/s train, Oxbeny good- 
humouredly reminded him of the forfeit^ which by no 
means pleased him, but next day a note was sent by 
him to the theatre addres^jdd to the gentlemen of the 
green-room, bulging them to accept a dozen of Madeira; 
In return they gave him a dinner at the Freemason's 
Tavern on one of the days in Lent wheQ the theatre 
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was closed. It was noticed at this festive gathering 
that Eean, contrary to his usual habit^ drank very little 
wine, and on being press<^ to be more free with his 
glass, Cox replied, ''In my official capacity I have 
excused Mr. Kean. The fact is, I have made a promise 
for him that he shall spend the evening with my wife, 
and if he takes too much wine, I don't know what may 
be the consequences." At which speech the accommo- 
dating alderman laughed right merrily. Eean with- 
drew early in the evening, whilst Cox remained witii 
his Jiosts until three in the morning. 

So familiar indeed did Eean become with the 
alderman and his wife, that he was^ whether the former 
was at home or abroad, in the habit of spending nights 
at Wellington Street Meanwhile, a correspondence was 
carried on between Mrs. Cox and the tragedian, which 
left no doubt concerning their relations. The lady was 
poetically addressed as '^ my heart-strings," and assured 
that the writer and she were created for each other ; 
'Hhe assimilation of disposition in all its character" 
proclaimed the fact, and he could, if he were not a 
philosopher, revile most impiously the dark fate which 
had given her to another. The theatre, he tells her in 
writing from Lynn, where he was fulfilling an engage- 
ment, ''was crowded last night to excess, and the 
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applause was as enthasiastio as it could be for the 
countiy, bat Charlotte did not hear it ; the neighbour- 
hood is beautiful, the walks enchanting, but Charlotte 
does not partake (f) them.'' Then he cries out, ** Flj 
wmitt, ye hours, until we meet once more/' 

That he was thoroughly fSEtsdnated by this woman 
there is no doubt^ and that she, a heartless coquette, 
used his blind passbn for her own and her husband's 
benefit was evident to all. The sums she received 
from him, whose generosity amounted to extravagance, 
can only be guessed from the occasional reference to 
money which their correspondence contained, and from 
evidence given. James Newman remembered handing 
an envelope containing notes to Ifiss Wickstead for 
Mrs. Cox one evening at the theatre; and Eean writes 
to her, ** What money you want you shall have at three 
hours' notice." When in Londonderry, he tells her, '* I 
cannot send you the money, for there are no banks 
here, or in any other town that I have been acting in, 
but write to Holton," and he encloses a note for Helton, 
saying he was to let her have ''whatever money she 
may ask you for in my name." 

Mrs. Cox was indeed described by the defendant's 
counsel as ''a woman of abandoned character," who, 
as he chastely expressed it^ '* admitted the embraces of 
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other persons beside Mr. Kean/' a statement which 
evidence confirmed ; for it appeared that one evening, 
some years before, on the alderman returning home 
somewhat earlier than was expected, and going straight 
to his wife's room, liis attention was, by the barking of 
a lap-dog, attracted to a doset, opening the door of 
which. Sir Robert Kemyss coolly stepped out^ and 
politely apologized for his intrusion. But this little 
incident in domestic life failed to have the effect of 
rousing the animosity of a fond and trusting husband ; 
and it remains to be stated, as an example to his kind, 
it was wholly ineffectual to lessen the affection he felt 
for his wife. 

On Eean's departure for America Mrs. Cox had 
volunteered to accompany him, a fftvour he declined. 
Their correspondence, however, continued, and she, 
during his tour, betrays an anxiety to know how much 
money he is making. On his return their intimacy 
continued, to the great distress of Mrs. Kean, who bore 
her wrongs with patience, and sought to save him from 
ruin. Continual mention is made of her from this 
period in his letters. "I have not heard from her 
lately," he writes from Scotland, "she may be on her 
way to me; they may follow me. We have had one 
dreadful instance of that My dear love, for Heaven's 

I 2 
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sake be goardecL'' Later, he informs his " heart-strings ** 
that Mrs. Eean left him yesterday for London. '' If/' 
he continues, ^ibat had not been the case, I could not 
have imtten to you now, I am watched more closely 
than Bonaparte at St Helena. She gave me a hint 
about meeting me at Bamet on Monday morning, but 
if everything should concur smoothly to bring you to 
St Albans^ I would take another road to London." 
Back again in town, the injured wife did not relax her 
obsenration. ^ Some evil spirit has got into our home,** 
he states. ** I cannot see what is the matter. I dare 
not go out alone. She says she has as much right to 
pay visits as me, and is determined that Charles or 
herself accompanies me wherever I go until I leave 
London ; '^ and the day following, he informs his beloved 
Charlotte, ** she has taken it into her head to accompany 
me wherever I go, and I cannot shake her off. Tou 
must guess my mortification ; the eyes of Argus may 
be eluded, but those of a jealous wife — ^impossible. 
Even now I am on tenter-hooks. I expect the door 
forced open, and * What are you writing ? ' the exclama- 
tion, of Susan to see if everything is comfortable, or 
Charles with a handful of endearment for his dear 
papa» all tending to the same thing— 'What is be 
about?"* He rejoices to think th&boy will soon go to 
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school, and give him more leisure to write love-letters; 
but later on we find ''Charles and his schooUnaster 
behind the scenery, and Mrs. Kean, with a large party, 
in fironC interfering with the visits of the siren. 

Occaidonally the wife's vigilance was eluded. Whilst 
playing in Bath, in June, 1822, he writes his "darling 
love** a characteristic note. ''I am in such a vortex 
of perplexities wd mortifications,*' he says, "that I can 
scarce collect my thoughts sufficiently to thank you for 
your letter, wid to tell you how much I love you* It 
is now, my dearest girl, I wish for you, now that I 
am suffering under the most painful sensations of 
wounded pride, my mind boiling with rage and grief; 
want now my own dear darling, my love, to condone 
with; my fevered head wants rest in the bosom of n^y 
Charlotte. Indignation, resentment, and all the passions 
of the furies guide my hand, while I tell you that in 
this infernal city, where I was a few years since the 
idol of the people, my endeavours are totally fiEoling. 
I have not yet acted one night to the expenses; come 
to me, my darling, come tu me, or I shall go mad. If 
my provincial career is followed up by this terrible 
sample, heaven or hell must be opened for me. I bore 
my elevation with philosophy; I feel I cannot long 
submit to the opposite. Meet me as soon as possible 
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at Binningham, that is, as soon as safety will permit, 
and believe me, I lore yon to distraction, BXid in heart 
I am solely yours for ever, ever, ever." 

Taking Miss Wickstead with her, Mrs. Cox hastened 
to Birmingham, where she took up her residence at 
Eean*s lodgings. She had left word she was going 
to Brighton to visit her mother, but on its being dis- 
covered she was not there, her anxious husband sent 
his son in search of her to Birmingham, where he 
knew Eean was playing. The young man found his 
stepmother, and returned to town with tidings of her, 
but this philosophic husband was not roused to indig- 
nation. ''My uncle,'' said Miss Wickstead, on being 
examined in court, ''never asked me or my aunt any 
questions about that journey.'' Nay, he consented to 
accompany his wife and Eean on an excursion taken 
some months subsequently. 

Late one January night Eean came to the alderman's 
house, and after supper, suddenly proposed they should 
all start for Croydon, where he was to act the following 
evening. Ss carriage, which was waiting at the door,, 
would, he said, convey them. Miss Wickstead, that she 
might enjoy the drive, was roused out of bed, and 
Eean's dresser was sent for that directions might be 
given him. At three o'clock they were ready to starts 
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and as Cox stepped into tbe carriage, Eean in an 
audible voice told Newman to bring bim down some 
money in tbe morning. 

This romance in real life ended by Mrs. Cox becoming 
enamoured witb a young man named Watmore, a derk 
in her husband's office, while Eean's infisLtaation was 
still at its height, and he would, as he wrote, ** banish 
every pleasure in life, shut himself up in the most 
dreary cavern, undergo every privation, lose even the 
recollection of language for want of use, if even at tbe 
end of twenty years he was sure of making her his own/' 

The alderman's business affairs, long in an em- 
barrassed condition, now became desperate, and it. was 
necessary he should have a large sum of money ; there- 
fore it happened one morning that his wife and his 
niece, with his consent, set out for Dover, but scarce 
had they departed when, on going to an unlocked 
cabinet in his own bed-room, what should this worthy 
man and trusting husband discover, but a great bundle 
of letters addressed by Eean to his wife, which revealed 
to his shocked senses the terrible injnry which had 
been done him. For him there was but one resource 
left to avenge his outraged honour, and he at once 
decided on appealing to tbe law for satisfaction in the 
shape of two thousand pounds. 
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In a litde wfafle the guilty mfe returned to town, 
but her husband, kind to the last, took lodgings for her 
in a house in Norfolk Street, where, strange to relate, 
Watmore soon took up his residence. Eean's letters, 
containing many extravagant expressions of affection, 
were read aloud at the trial, amidst the laughter of 
the eourt^ and printed in almost every newspaper in 
London. Two points, however, in this unfortunate 
case redounded to his honour — he refused to put 
forward Mrs. Cox's letters as part of his defence, and 
in his own letters^ ** even whilst the world was a vast 
and gloomy dungeon '^ with his wife, he is firm in his 
determination of not abandoning her. '' After my duty 
to my family,'* he writes to Mrs. Cox, " I am all in all 
yours for ever.'' The alderman did not seek a divorce 
or a separation firom his wife, but sued for damages 
for the loss he sustained in her affections. The jury, 
having deliberated ten minutes, returned a verdict 
awarding him eight hundred pounds, a decision that 
was received with signs of surprise and disapprobation 
by thoee in court 

Seeing himself the dupe of a heartless woman and 
a meroenary man, the laughing-stock of the town, es- 
tranged firom his family, and shunned by many friends, 
Keaa folt the full force of the blow which had fallen on 
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him. His pride, howeyer, forbade bim to exhibit his 
feelings, and in order that he might seem indifferent to 
the ridicule and abuse rained on him, he resolved to 
face the public, and by the force of his genius overcome 
the feelings which threatened his unpopularity. It 
occurred to EUiston that Eean's appearance on the 
stage whilst the town was still excited by the trial 
was an injudicious movement; but the tragedian had 
little fear concerning the result, and insisted on being 
announced to play Richard III. on the 24th of January, 
1823, just a week later than the date on which the 
verdict of his trial had been delivered. Three days 
previous Sir Richard Bimie, at the request of Mr. 
Secretary Peel, called on Elliston, and represented the 
inadvisability of Eean coming forward so soon; when 
the manager, somewhat alarmed, immediately sought 
Eean at Croydon, where he then resided. Eean, he was 
told, was resting, but would see him, and accordingly 
he was shown into the presence of the tragedian, whom 
he found seated on a couch smoking a cigar, a glass of 
brandy and water close by him, whilst at the lower end 
of the room a £EUitastically-dressed dancing-girl and an 
acrobat were performing for his amusement. Elliston 
at once entered on the business of his visit, and strove 
to persuade him to postpone his intended appearance ; 
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but to tliis Kean would not listen. He declared himself 
"ready for war," and stated that on the 24th instant 
lie would meet his enemies on that ground which, by 
the commom assent of all England, was his own. ** In 
the meantime," he observed, ''see how quietly I am 
living here." 

Kean's determination caused great excitement 
throughout the town. On the afternoon of the 24th 
immense crowds collected round the doors of the 
theatre, and by six o'clock the various streets lead- 
ing to Drury Lane were completely blocked. Men 
and women, overcome by crushing, fainted; children 
who had been taken by their foolish parents were 
handed out over the heads of the people. On the 
doors being opened a tremendous rush was made, and 
the pit and galleries were immediately crowded; the 
money-takers then stated all places were filled, but 
£pesh numbers hurrying breathlessly into the house, 
without hesitation betook themselves to the boxes and 
first circle, of which they held possession, despite the 
protests and threats of the door-keepers. 

A deafening din of voices calling to each other firom 
pit to drde, firom boxes to gallery, shouting Kean's 
name with comments &vourable and unfavourable, 
quoting notably ridiculous extracts fiN>m his letters 
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amidst jeers and laughter^ mating inquiries for Lis 
heart-strings, and his little darling, filled the house. 
It was evident most of -those present were there to 
enjoy excitement as well as reprove immorality, and 
there could be no doubt of the storm soon to ensue. 
The members of the' orchestra took their places and 
began an overture, which none but themselves could 
hear because of the general confusion; then the curtain 
rose and the play began, but the actors' voices could 
not reach the audience. Cries of Eean, Eean, now and 
then rose from his partisans, which called forth a chorus 
of groans and hisses from his opponents ; for it seemed 
as if the moral reputation of England was at stake, 
and must be vindicated by the punishment of this 
black sheep. Soon Eean came forward, and advanced 
to the centre of the stage, as was his custom on entering 
as Richard. Then up rose the pit in its strength; 
yells, hootings, cries mingled with cheers, and the 
clapping of hands, a wild, mad, deafening tumult in 
all, swelling every instant, burst upon him, hearing 
which he stood still, scared and bewildered by the 
fierceness of the tempest his presence had evoked. 
Recovering himself quickly he bowed, but if he ex- 
pected his audience would permit him to speak he 
was grievously disappointed. The fury, if possible. 
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increaaed, and assured be would not be beard, be b^^n 
bis part^ tbe noise completely drowning bis voice, so 
tbat tbe scene was performed in dumb-sbow. 

lleanwbile tbe two factions in tbe pit came to blows, 
and tbe attention of tbe boose was occasibnally tamed 
from tbe stage to watcb various combatants; wbilst 
some occupants of tbe boxes and circle wbo objected 
to settle tbeir disputes in a rougb and ready manner, 
presented eacb otber witb cards, as polite preliminaries 
to excbanging sbots. To vary tbe monotony of tbe 
proceedings some young men began a cborus from 
Det FreiickiUz, wbicb bad tbe effect of adding to tbe 
general uproar. In tbe course of tbe first act, tbe 
din becoming intolerable to Eean, be advanced to tbe 
front of tbe stage, and removed bis bat to sbow be was 
anxious to address tbe bouse, but tbis action merely 
served to beigbten tbe dire confusion. ** Off I off I " cried 
his opponents, ~a public insult I" To wbicb bis partisans 
replied, ^ Eean for ever I turn out tbe geese.'' Having 
watcbed witb kindling eyes tbe crowd, wbicb a littie 
wbile before bad cbeered bim to tbe ecbo, now deride . 
and insult bim, be resolutely put on bis bat and 
continoed tbe tragedy. But once again be made a 
similar appeal to be beard, witb no better result His 
calmness and firmness exasperated bb enemies, and 
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no offensive name, no scandalous epithet^ or painful 
allusion was spared him; nay, oranges and orange-peel 
were freely flung at him by some violent champions 
of virtue, and on one occasion whilst continuing his 
part he quietly unsheathed his sword, and removed from 
the boards some peel which had alighted near him. 
To the end he went through his part; ''no token," 
as the Morning Post remarked with indignation and 
regret, ''of an abashed spirit being discernible in his 
looks or gestures throughout'' When the curtain fell 
Eean and Elliston were loudly called for, but neither 
appeared, and the audience, being hoarse and weary, 
quietly witnessed the succeeding farce. 

Undaunted by ihb reception Eean again appeared 
before the public four days later in the character of 
Othello. On the previous occasion the receipts of the 
house amounted to seven hundred and twenty pounds ; 
but on this evening the audience was not so greats 
though the excitemejit was not less. Before the play 
began a large placard bearing the words, "Eean for 
evcrl" was lowered from the gallery, and proved a 
signal for an outburst of groans and hisses, taunts 
and jeers, as likewise for the production of other 
posters from various parts of the house on which 
were written, "No cant I" " Bravo, Eean I " "Hear his 
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apologies." EUbton was then called for, but coming 
forward was not allowed a hearing, on which he retired, 
and the tragedy b^^an. During the first scene a man 
in one of the boxes created much attention by his 
violent abuse of Eean, learning which the tragedian's 
fiiends in the pit singled him out as a fitting object 
for their wrath, and pelted him with oranges until 
he made a hasty retreat As the act continued another 
individual mounting on the benches in the pit^ shouted 
out his belief that the audience of a theatre did not 
constitute a fitting tribunal to decide upon private 
affidrs; and was answered that Kean had shown con- 
tempt for public opinion by appearing so soon after 
his trial Three cheers were called for and given 
for Kean, followed by a storm of hisses, when it was 
suggested that ''the alderman's geese" should be 
driven home. A general fight then ensued. 

The while the performance was continued, though 
not a single speech or line was heard. It was sue* 
oeeded by *'an extraordinary popular new pantomime," 
the first scenes of which were interrupted by calls for 
EUiston, in response to which he appeared, and, some- 
what to his surprise, nlence was granted him. He 
stated that in July last he had engaged Eean to play 
toft twenty nights, at a salary of fifty pounds a night. 
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At that time there was no belief tho question which 
had lately occupied the public mind would be brought 
before the courts. The engagement was to b^n on 
the 16th of January, and end on the 16th of March, 
Aod this being announced before the trial took place, 
Elliston would not have the tragedian's name taken 
from the bills. He would not use a harsh word by 
stating his theatre had enemies, but he would solemnly 
declare that neither his own power nor any influence 
he possessed was used to create an influence in Eean's 
favour. He concluded by requesting the house to hear 
Kean, and retiring for a second, reappeared with him. 
The groat actor was greeted with cheers and hisses, but 
after a few seconds was permitted to speak. ''If it 
is supposed," he said, *by those whom I address, that 
I stand before you for the purpose of explaining or 
justifying my private conduct, I must beg leave to 
state that they will be disappointed, for I am quite 
unable to do so. I stand before you, ladies and gentle- 
men, as the representative of Shakespeare's heroes, and 
by the public voice I must stand or fall. My private 
conduct has been investigated before a legal tribunal, 
and decency forbade my publishing letters and giving 
evidence that would inculpate others, though such a 
course would in a great degree have exculpated me. 
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I will not submit to be trampled upon by a hostile 
press; but if the pablic is of opinion that my conduct 
merits exclusion from the stage, I am ready to bow 
to its dedsion, and take my fSeurewelL'' 

ffis last words were receiyed with shouts of ^No, 
no; Eean for everP and the audience, seeming more 
pacified, left the house soon after. Three nights later 
he made his appearance as Sir Giles Overreach before 
a crowded assembly, the greater part of which seemed 
favourably disposed towards him. Peace was not» how- 
ever, the order of the night, for the same bustle and 
clamour as reigned on former evenings was con- 
tinned. When the curtain rose Eean was loudly called 
for, and on his coming forward was received with cheers 
and groans. A great part of the pit then rose and 
demanded the expulsion of those who had come there 
to persecute him, on which a general scrimmage took 
place, and was continued from time to time throughout 
the first and second acts; occasionally oranges were 
flung at Eean, who, it was evident^ felt deeply wounded 
by this treatment^ for more than once his countenance 
changed, and exhibited strong traces of emotion. When 
the curtain fell he was called forward, and obeying the 
summons of those who were curious to hear him, said, 
**! have made as £ur concession to a British audience 
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as a British actor ought I hope» for the honour of my 
country, that I shall be permitted to perform for. the 
remainder of twenty nights, after which I shall take 
my leave for ever. I hope also, for the honour of my 
country, that news of this persecution will never reach 
foreign annals.** 

When, four nights later, he played Macbeth, his 
assailants were much weaker in force, and the tragedy 
suffered but few interruptions; and at the condusioii 
he was called for, but it was stated he had left the 
house. From this time forward the feeling against 
him became less and less violent^ until it eventually 
subsided. The feud had been to a great degree ani- 
mated and strengthened by the press; references to 
his private life had been mixed with criticisms on his 
acting, and various speeches of the characters he repre- 
sented were turned to personal application. In this 
way the Mcmimg Pad erred daily, but the Times, as a 
champion of purity, visited him with the blackest vials 
of its wrath. Eean's partisans were described by this 
organ as Jews, prize-fighters, and bullies, and generally 
referred to as vermin ; it doubted if any Englishwoman 
of character could, ''after the filthy exposure of Mr. 
Eean,** be ever brought to visit a theatre in which he 
played ; nay, this most chaste monitor of private morality 
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expressed its wonder as to who the actresses were, or 
where they came fiom, whom EUiston ** hrought forward 
on the stage to be &wned upon and caressed by this 
obscene mimic." Is it not shocking, asks the virtuous 
press^ ''that women should be forced to undeigo this 
process with such a wretch for want of bread?'' 

In a few months the world had forgotten the 
venomous imbecility of the Tinuip but it rankled in 
Kean's breast The fSedthlessness of the woman for 
whom he had risked so much, the publicity given to 
his offence, the acrimony of those who had once been 
his heartiest admirers, the estrangement of his family, 
were afflictions that for a while almost disturbed the 
reason of one who had inherited a taint of madness. 
In March his engagement at Drury Lane ended, and it 
being understood that these were his £Etrewell perform- 
ances, crowds flocked to the theatre. On the last night, 
at the conclusion of the play, he was eagerly called for, 
and on coming forward, the demonstration in his favour 
for awhile rendered him unable to speak. He was 
much affected, and after some time said it might 
readily be understood how powerful was the gratifica- 
tion which prevented him from expressing his feelings. 
"I have,'' he continued, ^been able to overcome one 
of the most powerful and most malignant attacks to 
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\7hicb a proferaioDal man has ever been subjected** 
(Cries of ••The rascally TinusT) '•Without alluding 
to past circumstances, I consider it a base plan for my 
destruction ; and under the influence of your displeasure, 
which my jpowerful enemies endeaTOured to augment, 
I must have sank, had not the public protected me. 
My gratitude is indelible, and my endeavours to merit 
your favours shall be unceasing.'' 

Sick at heart from all that had happened, he now 
decided on making his home in America; and before 
starting for that country he resolved to give farewell 
performances in the chief provincial towns of Great 
Britain ; but almost everywhere he encountered bitter 
hostility. On the announcement being made in the 
Edinburgh theatre of his approaching visit to that city, 
it was received with groans and hisses, and other 
•• expressions of disgust and indignation ; ** and on silence 
being obtained, a red-haired Pharisee in one of the boxes 
rose up and stated, he would withdraw his patronage 
from the theatre, that no member of his &mily should 
ever again be seen within its walls, and that he should 
exert whatever influence he possessed in dissuading his 
friends from supporting a place of amusement where 
so little regard was paid to morality. 

Under this continued persecution Eean's brain 
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'seemed to give way; oontmually he mixed the words of 
the character he represented with an account of his 
private affairs ; occasionally in playing tragic parts he 
turned somersaults and threw handsprings, saying by 
way of explanation, ~I may as well practise, for I 
suppose I must come hack to this ;** and when he fSedled 
to perform such feats to his satisfaction, he would sadly 
exclaim, ^ I could do these things a few years ago, but 
I am too old and too £Ett now." Whilst playing at 
.Cheltenham the editor of a journal in that town made 
some severe remarks concerning the late trial, and the 
night after reading these comments Eean, whilst acting 
Sylvester Daggerwood, kept a horsewhip in his hand 
with which he tapped his legs from time to time, and 
turning to the audience said, ** I keep this little instru- 
ment to punish cheating aldermen and lying editors." 
On another occasion, whilst performing Sir Giles Over- 
reach to a thin house at Birmingham, on an allusion 
being made to the marriage of his daughter, he suddenly 
turned to the stage-suitor and siud, *' Take her, sir, and 
the Birmingham audience into the bargain." 

Later on at Greenock his reception was so hostile, 
that before the tragedy of Sichard IIL, in which he was 
pla^^g, had finished, he suddenly left the theatre, and, 
dressed as the crook •backed king, went down to the 
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harbour, got on board a yacht, and sailed for Bute, 
where he remained some days. Manchester, where he 
next appeared, welcomed him enthusiastically, and 
Dublin, with whose citizens he had erer been a £Etvourite, 
received him with the heartiest cordiality, remembering 
that in the days of his prosperity he had giyen the re- 
ceipts of a London benefit to relieye the famine-stricken 
Irish people. In June he was back in town, playing, 
as he believed, to a London audience for the last time. 
He was coldly received, but met with no hostility ; and 
the evening of the 20th of July, 1825, when he concluded 
this series of performances, was not marked by any 
demonstration. 

His mental and physical condition at thb period is re- 
corded by Grattan, who declares Eean never recovered 
from the '' tumult of suffering which then assailed him.** 
A few days before he left town on his way to America 
this friend callod upon him. ^ I never saw a man so 
changed,'' he writes, *" he had all the air of desperation 
about him. He looked bloated with rage and brandy ; 
his nose was red, his cheeks blotched, his eyes blood- 
shot; I really pitied him. . He had lodgings in Regent 
Street, but I believe very few of his former friends 
of any respectability now noticed him. The day I 
saw him he sat down to the piano, notwithstanding 
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tbe agitated state of liis mind, and 8ang for me LotA 
UUinU DaughUr, with a depth and power and sweet- 
ness that qidte electrified me. I had not heard him 
mng for many years; his improvement was almost in- 
crediUe ; his accompaniment was also, far superior to 
his fonner style of playing. I could not repress a deep 
sentiment of sorrow at the wreck he presented of 
gemosy fiunOt and wealth. At this period I helieve he 
had not one hundred pounds left of the many thousands 
he had received. His mind seemed shattered ; he was 
an outcast on the world. He left England a few days 
afterwards^ and I never dreamt of seeing him again.'' 

On leaving London, he proceeded to Liverpool, from 
where he was to sail for America, and where he met 
Junius Brutus Booth, who had heen in the States for 
the past four years, and was now paying a visit to 
England. Booth, in writing to his father, mentions 
the encounter with his old rival ''Kean sails the day 
after to-morrow by the Silas Richards for New York," 
he says. ''Strange that he should meet me here— he 
ready to embaric, and to that very country I have just 
left. Ha has been quite ill, and looks wretched. I 
passed an hour with him last night at his quarters, and 
reeomaled our ancient misunderstanding. The vessel 
he goes in to New. York will most probably be the con<f 
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veyance for this letter. I really ^h be may meet witli 
aaccess. He has been all along a victim to sharpers 
and flatterers, who buoyed him up with the notion of 
omnipotence, which now be awakens from, and perceives 
the hoUowness of those on whom he most relied.'* 

The while Eean had experienced triumphs and 
humiliations, Booth had passed through many adven- 
tures. Whilst in Liverpool early in the year 1821, the 
latter actor had, in a violent fit of jealousy, assaulted a 
tight-rope dancer known as II Diavob Antonio. To 
avoid the consequences of his action, he fled from 
England, accompanied by his wife, and sailed for the 
West Indies. The vessel in which he embariced stayed 
at the island of Madeira, and here be changed his mind» 
for instead of continuing his journey as he had origin-* 
ally intended, he took passage in a schooner bound for 
Norfolk, Virginia, where he arrived in the month of 
August, 1821. 

By reason of his sudden departure from England, 
his intention of visitmg the States had not been 
heralded in the usual manner, and he carried with 
him no letters of introduction. Accordingly, when a 
small-sized, pale-faced young man waited on Gilferet, 
manager of the Richmond Theatre, gave his name as 
Junius Brutus Booth, and declared his wish to perform. 
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Gilferet felt inclined to believe him an impostor desir- 
008 of humbugging the Yankees. The little man 
WM^ however, poeitive regarding his identity, and the 
manager engaged him for one night, with a conditional 
extowon of engagement providing he proved success- 
fuL He therefore made his first appearance in the 
United States in the Bichmond Theatre, playing on 
that occasion Bichard IIL 

Gilferet's doubts were shared by others, for Richard 
Bussell, manager of the Petersburg Theatre, hearing 
that Junius Brutus Booth was announced to play at 
Bichmond, came at once to the latter city, that he 
might see who was the trickster assuming .the name 
of the tragedian iSuniliar to Drury Lane and Covent 
Gbiden. He remained to witness his performance, when 
he immediately concluded the little man was veritably 
. Junius Brutus Booth, and asked him to play one night 
at Petersburg before he began a further engagement 
now offisred him by Oilferet And Booth consenting, 
Bichard Bussell returned to his theatre, and adver- 
tised his appearance. On the morning of the day 
he was to perform a rehearsal was called, but the 
EngUsh actor was absent; the manager, however, made 
his company go through their parts, saying that Booth 
oould afterwards rehearse his scenes with them. 
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' ''I think they had reached the fourth act of the 
tragedy,"* says a player who was present^ ''and I was 
sauntering near the head of the stairs that led up to 
the stage, when a small man, that I took to be a well- 
grown boy of about sixteen years of age, camo running 
up the stairs, wearing a roundabout jacket and a cheap 
straw hat, both covered with dust^ and inquired for 
the stage manager. I pointed across the stage to Mr* 
Bussell, who at that moment had observed the person 
with whom I was conversing, and hurried towards us, 
and cordially grasping the hand of the strange man, said, 
* Ah, Mr* Booth, I am glad you have arrived; we were 
fearful something serious had happened to you/ I 
don't think any man was ever more astonished than 
I was just then on beholding this meeting. Is it 
possible this can be the great Mr. Booth, that Mr. 
Bussell says is * undoubtedly the best actor living ? ' and 
I b^;an to think Bussell was. trying to put off some 
joke upon us alL I observed, however, that when the 
small man came upon the stage to rehearse his scenes 
he was quite at home, and showed a knowledge of the 
business of the character that a mere novice or pre- 
tender could not have acquired. He ran through the 
rehearsal very carelessly, gave very few special or 
peculiar directions, tried the combat of the last act over 
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twice, and said^ 'That will do/ and the rehearsal was 
over. He then told Mr. Russell that he had been a 
few minutes too late for the stage-coach, that left 
Bichmond early in the morning; and that he soon after 
started on foot^ and had walked all the way, twenty** 
five miles; that his wardrobe had been sent to the 
stage-office before he was up, had been taken by the 
coach, and he supposed was ready in the city for the 
pioper claimant^ 

At night the good people of Petersbuig assembled 
in numbers to see him, for "the first appearance of 
the great tragedian, Junius Brutua Booth, firom the 
London Theatres Covent Garden and Drury Lane,'' 
had been announced in great letters all over the town. 
The members of the company were likewise anxious to 
behokl one of whom they had heard much, and* when 
not required upon the stage, gathered in groups at 
the wings to watch him. As the curtain rose he went 
forward and was warmly greeted. According to his 
costom, he took no notice of the demonstration, but 
b^gan his part^ and continued it with a placidness and 
seeming indifference that created general disappoint* 
menl The second act was gone through in a like 
manner. Booth intending in this way to heighten the 
foice and passion he disjdayed in the following acts. The 
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house became cold and careless, the company sceptical 
of his powers. ''What do you think of him?" an 
old actor named Benton asked of a fellow player named 
Ludlow. ''Why I think, as I thought before^ that he 
is an impostor," replied the latter. " And what is your 
opmion of him?** "Why," answered Benton, •'if the 
remainder of his Richard should prove like the be- 
ginning, I have never yet, I suppose, seen the character 
played, for it is unlike any I €ver saw ; it may be very 
good, but I don't fancy it" But the tragedian merely 
bided his time until opportunity was given him for 
the display of his powers, and when the curtain fell 
such applause burst from audience and actors as had 
never been heard in that theatre before. 

He returned to Kichmond, and there played a round 
of his fSEkvourite characters, amongst them being Sir 
Edward Mortimer in The Iron Cfhes^, in which he 
usually won great applause. Booth was particularly 
careful about the stage business in rehearsing the 
scene where Wilford, his secretary, one day discovering 
the key in the iron chest, that is in some way connected 
with the gloom and mystery surrounding Sir Edward, 
and allowing his curiosity to overcome his scruples^ lifts 
the lid, when he is surprised by his patron. His in- . 
structions to the young actor, James Murdock, who 
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played' the part of Wilford, were that he was, on 
peroeiving the key, to deliberately survey the room, 
and satisfy himself that it was tenantless; then ad- 
▼andng to the chest, to go down on one knee before 
it^ placing his left hand on the lid, and gently raising 
it^ hold it back whilst he placed his right hand amongst 
the papers it contained, turning them as if seeking 
sometliing hidden beneath. He was to take no heed 
of Sir Edward's stealthy advance, no matter how long 
the suspense might last^ until he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder; then he was to turn abruptly, let the lid fall 
with a slam, and remain upon his knee, until a pressure 
of Sir Edward's hand summoned him to rise and stand 
before him. 

On the evening of the performance young Murdock, 
knowing himself to be imperfect in his lines, which at 
a brief notice he had striven to commit to memory, felt 
extremely nervous. However, he managed to get through 
the play until the scene he had carefully rehearsed was 
at hand. ''At length,** he said, ''I found myself in the 
prasenoe of the mysterious chest I was almost breath- 
less with excitement and from anxiety, consequent on 
my strong desire to execute Mr. Booth's orders to the 
▼eiy letter. I had proceeded sofSsur as to open the chest, 
and stooping over the papers, awaited trembling on my 
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knee the appointed signal for action. The time seemed 
an eternity, but it came at last* The heavy hand fell 
on my shoulder. I turned, and there, with the pistol 
held to my head, stood £ooth, glaring like an infuriated 
demon. Then for the first time I comprehended the 
reality of acting. The fury of that passion-flamed face 
and the magnetism of the rigid clutch upon my arm 
paralyzed my muscles^ while the scintillating gleam of 
the terrible eyes, like the green and red flashes of an 
enraged serpent, fieiscinated and fixed me spell-bound 
to the spot A sudden revulsion of feeling caused 
me to spring firom my knees, but bewildered with 
fright, and a choking sensation of undefined dread, 
I fell heavily to the stage, tripping Mr. Booth, who 
still clutched my shoulder. I brought him down with 
me, and for a moment we lay prostrate. But suddenly 
recovering himself he sprang to his feet, with Almost 
superhuman strength dragging me up, as I clung to 
his arm in terror. Shaking himself free of my grasp, 
I STJik down again stunned and helpless. I was aroused 
to consciousness, however, by a voice calling on me in 
suppressed accents to rise, and then became aware 
that Mr. Booth was kneeling by my side. He helped 
me to my feet, whispering in my ear a few encouraging 
words, and then dexterously managed, in spite of the 
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accident^ and my total inability to speak, to continue 
the scene to its dose. Thus if as I, an unfortunate tyro, 
saved from disgrace by the coolness and kindness of 
one who had eveiy reason to be moved by a very 
different state of mind; for it was evident that, but 
for the actor^s readiness and skill in improvising the 
bunness of the stage, one of the most important and 
interesting scenes of the play would have proved a 
mortifying fidlure. The kindness of the act .was its 
own reward, for the audience never evinced the slightest 
indication of the presence of a disturbing element, but, 
on the contiaiy» gave evidence of their satisfaction by 
applause at this critical moment to which I have 
aUuded."* 

Having finished his engagement at Richmond, Booth 
played at Petersburg, and then went to New Orleans. 
When he had performed some nights with great success, 
a deputation of Frenchmen called on the manager of 
the theatre, and asked to be introduced to Booth, they 
being anxious to know if he could perform in some 
play of which they had more knowledge than those in 
which he had already appeared. Booth, feeling grati- 
fied by their desire, told them he had once playidd 
Orestes in an English translation of Racine's ^niro- 
mofpu, called The DMremd Mother ; and if they allowed 
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liim a few days to study the part^ he would act it for 
them. On this they expressed their gratitude and with- 
drew. A week later the tragedy was produced, when 
the theatre was crowded by French people, who 
understood little of the English language, t>ut being 
familiar with Racine, they were enabled to follow the 
play, and, delighted with Booth's acting, cried out^ 
'' Talma I Tahna I Tahna I** Finally, when at the end 
of the last act he died in a raving fit of madness, 
their enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

He made his first appearance in New York at the 
Park Theatre on the 6th of October, 1821, and was 
highly successful ; he then played in the principal cities 
of the United States, and became one of the most 
popular actors that ever visited that country. By 
degrees the inconsistencies and eccentricities of his 
character became developed. Well-educated, deeply 
read, and refined, he frequently choose as his associates 
the dissipated, worthless, and ignorant ; without pledg- 
ing himself to any belief, he revered faith in others, 
and in the midst of his revelries would turn to read a 
chapter from the Bible with a solemnity that never 
failed to impress his hearers. He delighted indeed 
in studying religions, frequenting synagogues, and dis- 
coursing with the Babbis, visited Catholic churches. 
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bdd theological discussions with priests, and resorted 
to a sailor's Bethel, or floating chapel, where he knelt 
as one amongst the humble congregation. His respect 
for houses of worship was such that he never passed 
ono without removing his hat Not only did he 
read the scriptures, but likewise the Talmud and the 
Koran; and certain days were religiously observed by 
him as sacred to colour, ore, metals,^ &c One of his 
children — ^whom be originally intended to call Ayesha, 
after Mahomet's first wife— -was finally named, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions he wrote to his wife, 
« Asia, in remembrance of that country where Qod first 
walked with man, and Frigga, because she came to us 
on Friday, which day is consecrated to the Northern 
Yenus.'' If he were not professedly a Christian, he at 
least performed actions from which most of those calling 
themselves Christians would shrink. One day when a 
miserable-looking sailor came to his door to beg for 
bread, he not only welcomed him beneath his roof, and 
set food before him, but finding the man suffered from 
a wounded leg. Booth went down on his knees, and 
with great tenderness washed and bandaged the limb. 
And once, in passing through Louisville jail, a famous 
horse-stealer named Fontaine, al%a$ Lovett^ was pomted 
out to hiuL The man's trial had not yet taken place. 
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and Booth if as told he had no counsel ; bat though 
assured his. case was hopeless, the actor sent him a 
lawyer, and defrayed the expenses of his defence. In 
gratitude Fontaine willed him his skull, desiring ^ that 
it should be given after his execution to the actor 
Booth, with the request that he would use it on the 
stage in Samlet, and think when he held it in his 
hands of the gratitude his kindness had awakened." 

In due time the skull was sent to Booth's residence 
whilst he was absent, but presently Mrs. Booth, r^;ard- 
ing it with nervous horror, sent it back to the medical 
man who had been instructed to prepare it for the 
tragedian. The doctor retained the skull, and long 
years afterwards gave it to Edwin Booth, who used it 
in the grave-yard scene in Samlet, but eventually had 
it buried. 

At all times Booth strove to identify himself with 
the characters ho was about to represent If the part 
he was to play in the evening was Shylock, all that 
day he was a Jew, and when it was possible passed 
hours with the children of Israel, discussing Hebrew 
history with them, and insisting, as his son nsrrates, 
that though he was of Welsh descent, his nation was 
of Etebraic origin. Again, when about to play Othello, 
he was wont to wear a crescent pin in his scarf, and 
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"diflregaidiDg the &ct that Shakespeare's Moor was 
m Chxistiao, would mumble maxims of the Koran." 
This trait continued through his life, and towards the 
dose ' of his career a notable instance of it occurred. 
When playing Brutus to the lltus of his son in 
Bidmiond, he had arrived at the scene where the 
Boman consul condemns Titos to an ignominious death ; 
his countenance showed the agony he endured, tears 
streamed down his cheeks, and the audience felt the 
spell of his power, when suddenly silence was broken 
by the remark of a drunken man in the gaUeiy. 
Booth raised his eyes in the direction of the disturber, 
and in the same tones as he had last spoken said, 
* Beware, I am the headsman ; I am the executioner." 
The profound stillness of the house marked the force of 
his words, and added to the solemnity of the scene. 
Occauonallyhis eccentricities were heightened by drink, 
a glass of wine, a little brandy, or a bottle of porter, 
his favourite drink, being sufficient to excite his 
senntive brain* Times there were, however, when he 
wholly abstained firom intoxicating drinks. 

Though managers had reason to feel grateful to him 
as an attraction which never fisdled to fill their theatres, 
yet his habit of disappearing in the middle of an 
engagement without word or warning, when not in the 
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humour to play, sometimes placed tbom in serious 
difiSculties. Once when advertised to begin a series 
of performances on the first of April, it occurred to 
him it would be excellent fun to make April fools of 
the audience. Therefore on the evening of that day 
he went into the country. The crowd which awaited 
Booth, supposing a trick had been played on them, 
because the manager was anxious to fill his house, 
were thoroughly indignant with him; but when he 
came forward and declared the fault lay with the 
absent tragedian, and said Booth should nover set his 
foot upon that stage again so long as he had command 
over it, they hissed the latter statement, and remained 
away from the theatre until Booth's return, which was 
hailed with enthusiasm. 

On another occasion, when Wemyss the manager 
asked him to play Richelieu for his benefit, Booth 
declined, saying, ^ No, sir, no, the cardinal was tall and 
gaunt, I cannot look him. Announce me for Jerry 
Sneak or John Lump, but not for BicheUeu.** Wemyss 
persisted, and Booth consented to study the part^ but 
on the night of its performance the Cardinal during the 
first act halted in his lines, hedtated, and paused, when 
his Eminence lightly tripped over to Father Joseph, 
and seising him in his arms, waltsed with him round 
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the stage, to the amazement of the house and the 
honor of the manager, who had the curtain dropped 
on this mad prank. Booth then disappeared, and was 
not seen by his friends for some daya 

During an engagement at the Providence Theatre, 
he fidled to make his appearance one evening on which 
he was announced to play. The house was crowded, 
and the unhappy manager set off in search of the 
eocentrio tragedian* Going first to the hotel, where 
Booth's conduct had been a source of wonder and 
amusement to the proprietor and his servants, the 
manager and one of the clerks of the inn went to the 
actor^s bed-room, but found the door locked ; they then 
called aloud, but received no answer. Thinking he 
might have fSdlen asleep, the clerk climbed upon the 
roof of an adjacent piazza, and peered through the 
window, but the room was apparently empty. The 
corridors and acyoining apartments were searched in 
vain, and the anxious manager was about to continue 
his inquiries elsewhere, when the clerk again scaled 
the piazza, entered the room by the window, and look- 
ing under the bed, met the calm and sober gaze of the 
missing tragedian. Being discovered, he consented to 
pcoceed to the theatre, and relying on his promise, the 
manager hastened back to announce his coming. Booth 
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followed him leisurely, interrupting every second person 
he met to inquire his way, though the route was per- 
fectly well known to him. When at last he came upon 
the stage, he was received with the heartiest greetings 
by those whose patience he had severely tested. 

Though he earned both fame and fortune by his 
talents^ he contemplated, and frequently spoke of, 
** retiring into private life, and keeping a lighthouse ;** 
and so much in earnest was he concermng this scheme, 
that he consulted Mr. Blunt^ collector of customs, about 
a vacancy for the post of keeper which occurred in 
1822 at Cape Halteras lighthouse, and entered with 
him into the question of salary and the circumstances 
of the office. Fortunately, he did not obtain the keeper^ 
ship; but in this year he purchased a hum in Harford 
county, Maryland, lying about twenty-five miles from 
Baltimore, and at an equal distance of three miles from 
the hamlets of Belair, Hickory, and Churchville. The 
farm was a clearing in a dense woodland, merging into 
a great forest^ which on moonlight nights echoed with 
the ringing cries of hunters^ and the deep baying of 
dogs in chase of opossums. The log-cabin which Booth 
erected here consisted of four rooms, beside the loft and 
the kitchen, with its enormous chimney, within whose 
ample space the actor, his wife, and young children. 
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seated round a wood-fire, spent many a winter's eve. 
Without^ the building was plastered and whitewashed, 
its square window-frames and door being painted red, 
forming a quaint and picturesque habitation, surrounded 
by oak, wahmt^ beach, and tulip trees. Not £Btr re- 
moved was a qpring bubbling up beneath thick 
brambles, deliciously cool at all seasons; and pre- 
sently bams, stables, and a dairy were built^ an orchard 
and vineyard planted, and habitations constructed for 
the negroes who worked in the fields. The rough old 
coach-road passing the fiurm was deeply shaded in 
summer time by massive boughs arching themselves 
overhead ; and along this route the post-boy rode once 
a week, his horsei^ hoo& clattering with pleasant sound, 
his horn echoing wild notes through the forest as 
fignal that he had tossed across the wall the welcome 
letter-bag; bringing news of that world which the great 
forest. trees seemed to shut out firom the dwellers in 
this Arcadian home. 

The furniture of the cabin was plain and rough. It 
conasted, as Mrs. Clarke, the tragedian's daughter, who 
gives a pleasant picture of her early surroundings, tells 
UB, ^ci a comer cupboard filled with quaint china, a 
nanow looking-glass with the upper half bearing a 
^pctaxe of the sun and moon, human Caces representing 
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each ; tall brass andirons, a high brass fender, and a 
spinning-wheel; for it was the fSeurmer^s pride that all 
his blankets and woollen goods came from the backs 
of his own sheep, and were span at home. An old 
Herbalist hung by the side of the amusing and in- 
structive almanack on the wall; an ink-horn and a 
bunch of quills, together with little bags of seed and 
other necessary small articles, were ranged on little 
hooks round the looking-glass. The round Dutch oven 
that baked the wholesome bread, and the immense 
heavy pewter platters from which the simple meals 
were eaten, and which served in later years as covers 
to the milk crocks in the dairy; also the wonderful 
cradle-baskets for the babies, and many smaller wicker 
baskets of odd shapes, would now be readily secured 
as curiosities. Basket-weaving in the long winter 
evenings was the favourite occupation of okl Joe — 
young Joe then, a faithful, trusted slave to an indulgent 
master." 

The use of flesh food was strictly forbidden in the 
household, and animal life on the farm was held sacred ; 
even the black snake, the destructive night owls, and 
the opossums were spared. In one of the letters written * 
home whilst he was absent filling an engagement^ Booth 
writesi ^'Tell Junius not to go opossum hunting, or- 
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setting ntbbit-tntpB, bat to let the poor devili live. 
Ctoelty 18 the ofiGqnring of idleness of mind and beastly 
jgnonnoe, and in children should be repressed and not 
eneoumged, as is too often the case, by unthinking 
beings who surround them. A thief who takes property 
firom another has it in his power, shouhi he repent, to 
make a restoration; but the robber of life never can 
give back what he has wantonly and sacril^ously 
taken firom beings peihaps innocent^ and equally 
capable of enjoying pleasure or suffering torture with 
himselC The ideas of Pythagoras I have adopted; 
and as respects our aocountabiiity to animals here- 
after, nothing that man can preach can make me 
believe to the contrary. ' Every death its own avenger 
broeds.'*' 

To this hiHne in the woods Booth retreated when not 
ftdfining engagements at the theatre, obtaining a needed 
relief in its quiet firom the excitement of his life as a 
player. It was always with reluctance he left the fSeurm 
for the noise of dties. When about to play at Baltimore, 
be dressed in the garb of a labourer, and usually brought 
tomadcet a cart filled with vegetables, or a waggon-load 
of hay, by which he stood until it was time for him to 
visit the playhouse^ and rehearse the part in which he 
would ddiight a great audience that evening. And on 
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market nights he would join the rastics at the Tillages 
dose to his home, drink with them in the taverns» and 
presently electrify them with a q)eech from Othello, or 
a soliloquy from HamUt. In the autumn of 1825 he 
came to England, and returned to America in the 
spring of 1827. 
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CHAPTER V. 

An eyentfol year for Edroand Keaa — Before a New York 
oudienoe— Behayiour of the house— An appeal to the pub- 
lic— Excitement at Beaton— Biot in the theatre— A stormy 
night— Kean makes his escape — Conduct of the mob— Back 
in New York— Phases of insanity — ^Playing at Philadelphia — 
Visit to Charleston — A wreck of his former self— At 
Quebec— Amongst the Indians — ^Made an Indian chief— 
Alanienouidet on his throne — Reception of Dr. Francis — 
Farewell to America. 

Oh the 14th of November, 1825» a dark and eventful 
year in his Iife» Edmund Eean appeared as Richard III. 
at the Park Theatre. New York. His arrival had 
created a sensation in the city, and on this evening 
the theatre was densely thronged. When the curtain 
rose calls for Eean were general and vigorous, and 
on his coming forward a storm of groans and cheers 
filled the house. Walking to the centre of the stage, 
be bowed, folded his arms, and waited until opportunity 
was given him to speak; but the contending shouts 
of his firiends and hootings of his enemies prevented' 
his intention, and after some ten minutes spent in 
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watcIiiDg jthe scene he retired. Simpson the manager 
then appeared, and having obtained silence, requested 
the house would hear Eean. It was not, he said, the 
practise of Americans to condemn unheard, and ' he 
trusted what Eean had to say would give satisfaction. 

Once more the tragedian came forward, but the 
hooting and cheering breaking out with renewed force, 
hindered him from addressing his audience, and bowing, 
he began the opening soliloquy of Richard IIL The din 
continuing rendered the actors inaudible. Beferences 
were shouted regarding Mrs. Cox and the Alderman, 
not quite in the spirit of decency; Eean was called 
many opprobrious names, and oranges were freely flung 
at him, one of which struck him in the breast At 
this he paused, picked up the fruit» and displaying 
it to the audience, flung it behind the scenes with a 
smile of disdain. At this action the house became 
indignant, his friends considering it an insult^ his 
enemies roused by his expression of contempt; so that 
the contention rising to fury, Hilson, a member of the 
orchestra, being alarmed for the safety of his wife, who 
played Lady Anne, jumped on the stage and led her 
away. This interruption of the scene added to the 
.confusion, which was not subdued when the lady 
was bpought back by the manager^ and not one word 
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of the tragedy from the first act to the last was 
heard. 

Next morning Eean addressed a letter to the New 
Tcrh AdvoeaU^ in which he said, it was with feelings 
such as might prove heart-rending to his friends, and 
over which his enemies might triumph, that he ap- 
pealed to a coontiy £amed for hosjntality to the 
stranger and for mercy to the conquered. Whatever 
his offences were, he disclaimed any intention of dis- 
respect to the inhahitanta of New York. He could 
not remember an act or thought that did not prompt 
him to an unfeigned acknowledgment of their favours 
as a public, and profound admiration of their private 
worth. ^That I have committed an error,'' he con- 
tinues, referring to the unpleasantness which occurred 
at Boston during his previous visits ^ appears too evident 
from the all-decisive voice of the public; but surely it 
is but justice to the delinquent (whatever may be his 
enormities), to be allowed to make reparation where 
the offences were committed. My misunderstandings 
took place in Boston; to Boston I shall assuredly go 
to apologise for my indiscretions. I viut this country 
uow under different feelings and auspices than on a 
f<Mrmer occasion. Then Iwas an ambitious man, and the 
proud representative of Shakespeare's heroes; now the 
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spark of ambition is extinct, and I merely aak a shelter 
in which to close my professional and mortal career. I 
give the weapon into the hands of my enemies ; if they 
are brave, they will not turn it against the defencelessL*' 
This abject and pathetic appeal was supplemented 
by an editorial remark, that offended virtue could best 
testify its indignation by absenting itself from the 
theatre, instead of converting a place of amusement 
to a battle-ground for contending obscenity and riot 
A couple of evenings later he played Othello, when 
nothing could exceed the excitement of the public. 
When, after a considerable delay, the curtain rose, 
applause and hisses again filled the theatre, but the 
latter were in the minority. Presently Eean*s sup- 
porters exhibited a poster begging his friends to be 
silent, when, they complying, the weakness of his 
enemies was discovered. By degrees signs of ani- 
mosity grew less and less, until in the third act the 
tragedian's magnificent playing sileoced all opposition 
and he was heard with attention and delight At the 
fall of the curtain a stoim of unanimous applause arose, 
and he was loudly called for by an audience anxious 
to make some reparation for its past behaviour. Com- 
ing forward, he returned thanks for the frivour granted 
him that evening; he stated that for his past conduct 
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he could but express bitter regret; be bad suffered 
enougb during tbe last few montbs to atone for tbe 
blackest in tbe wbde catalogue of crimes ; and con- 
eluded by boping Letbe's stream might be permitted 
to pass over bis fitults for even "The pitb of tbe 
matter,"* says tbe Albim, referring to tliis speecb, "tbe 
patbos and manner of its delivery, and tbe eloquence 
of appeal were powerful Tbe guilty offender stood 
before us all witb tbe mental endowments whicb 
nature bad lavished upon bim, and wbicb be seemed 
to depodt at tbe feet of tbe audience as a ransom for 
tbeir lost favour. Wbat a victory did genius gain over 
prejudice, and wbat a mass of anger and resentment 
was sacrificed on its glorious sbrine/' From this, night 
forward bis performances at New York wei-e interrupted 
only by applause. 

Having finished his engagement be went to Albany, 
where be was received with welcome, and then pro- 
ceeded to Boston, where a fieur different experience awaited 
bioL Tbe Qxy before bis appearance in that city he 
addressed a letter to tbe public, wbicb was inserted in 
tbe leading journals. In this he begged to inform the 
dtiaens of Boston of bis arrival, confident that liberality. 
and forbearance would gain the ascendance over pre- 
jodioe and cruelty. ** That I have erred," be concluded. 
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'* I acknowledge ; that I have suffered for my errors 
and indiscretion, my loss of fieane and fortune is but too 
melancholy an illustration.'* 

This epistle had the effect oi irritating rather than 
soothing those to whom it was addressed. A hostile 
press tortured the fact of his not playing before a 
scanty audience during his first visit to their dtj into 
a gross insult^ and called upon the chivah7 of the 
people to avenge the wrongs he had heaped upon their 
country ; whilst the incidents of his life bearing on his 
recent trial were repeated and magnified, until he was 
painted as a monster of iniquity. A general fever of 
excitement prevailed, and it was generally whispered 
that Eean would not be allowed to play. His first 
appearance had been announced for December 21st, 
1825. Early in the day a crowd assembled round the 
theatre, and during the afternoon a scene of confusion 
and uproar ensued which promised a stormy evening. 
All tickets had been sold the previous day, so that when 
at last the doors were opened the rush was terrific, and 
some of those on the outer edge of the crowd, in their 
desperate determination to gain admittance, mounted 
on the shoulders and literally travelled over the heads of 
the mob. In a space that might be counted by seconds 
the theatre was densely packed by men — ^women having 
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wisely absented themBelvea. Before the curtain drew 
up an actor came forward and shouted some sentences, 
but the uproar being great, it was impossible for him 
to be heard; it was eyident, however, he wished to 
express Eean's desire to address the house, for im- 
mediately after, the tragedian, clad in his ordinary 
clothes, stepped before the curtain, and in a quiet, 
patient, and penitent manner intimated his wish to 
explain himself. A wild howl as from a pack of hungry 
wolves greeted him, and was followed by a shower of 
cabbages, oranges, and small brass buttons the size of 
musket-bullets^ some of which struck him; water 
squirted from syringes, and the contents of bottles 
containing "offensive drugs'* were also flung at him. 
Surprised, indignant, and alarmed, Eean withdrew. 

A general demand was then made for the manager, 
when Mr. Elilner appeared, and was heard to say Eean 
" wished to make an apology from his heart and soul ; '' 
on which a response was roared by some avenger of out- 
raged virtue, ** Damn his souL** Eean came forward, but 
the yeUs which uprose caused him to retire unheard. 
Eilner then re-entered with a placard announcing, ** Mr. 
Eean declines playing ;" and having waited until this was' 
seen by all, turned its reverse side, on which was written, 
f" Shall the play go on without him?** To this no 
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answer was made ; the storm, however, continued, even 
after the curtain drew up and the tragedy of Bichard 
III. began. But seeing a substitute for Eean had been 
provided, a wild cry went up from the rioters, who feared 
their victim had escaped. Again and again he was called 
for, when one of the actors stated he had left the theatre. 

The play was now stopped, for a fresh excitement 
occurred. The hundreds blocking the streets outside 
being unable to gain admission, determined to force an 
entrance at all risks. The doors which had been closed 
and barred were violently forced open, and the pit being 
incapable of holding another individual, the intruders 
pushed their way up the stairs leading to the boxes. 
Between the occupants of these and the new-comers 
skirmishes followed, doors were smashed,windows broken, 
and escape by the ordinary channel becoming im- 
possible, those who considered their ooly safety lay in 
flight jumped from a window in the second story, a 
distance of ten feet, on to a wooden shed below, and 
from that into the street. Those who remained to 
brave the battle were gradually forced into the pit, and 
those in the pit on to the stage. From there they 
rushed behind the scenes, with a cry for Eean I Eean I 
hungering like wild beasts for their prey. The tragedian 
had fortunately withdrawn from the house, and taken 
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refuge in the residence of the prompter, Qeorge Clarkoi 
which adjoined and communicated with the theatre, 
and hia pursuers, rendered furious by his escape, ran 
into the dressing-rooms and the wardrobe, where, don- 
ning helmets and arming themselves with halberds, 
pikes, and swords, they hastened back to the stage. 
The spirit of war£Bure now having possession of them, 
they seized the brackets and branches supporting the 
chandeliers^ wrenched them from their positions, and 
deliberately broke the lustres with their pikes. Bricks 
and stones were flung from without through the 
windows with disastrous effects; benches were torn 
up, the curtains of boxes rent to shreds, and finally 
the gas was extinguished. 

Long before the rioters had proceeded so &r the 
police had sought to interfere with them, but they were 
powerless against such numbers. The manager then 
sent for Mayor Quincy, with a request that he would 
read the Kiot Act, but that worthy individual preferred 
safety at home to danger abroad ; Mr. Justice Whitman 
was then uigently requested to come to the rescue, and 
he, forcing his way to the stage, twice read the Riot 
Act, when the theatre was saved from utter destruction. 
Throughout the night the streets were thronged by 
excited znobs; the ringleaders of which, suspecting 
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Eean was in George Clarke's house, made leTeral 
attempts to enter with the intention of dragging him 
out and inflicting vengeance on him, but Mr. South- 
worth, a gallant man, stood upon the steps of the 
dwelling, and when the infuriated rioters presented 
themselves, assured them Eean was not there. Then 
appealing to their manhood and gallantry, he told 
them Mrs. Clarke, who hourly expected to become a 
mother, was in an extremely critical condition, and 
begged them to depart About one o'clock that morn- 
ing Kean, being disguised, made his escape through 
Theatre Alley, and was conveyed to the Exchange 
Coffee-House. Here he was placed under the pro- 
tection of two stout fellows named Perkins and Colla- 
more. His fear was greats for it was rumoured the 
brutal mob^ who intended to tar and feather him, were 
on hia track, and it was with a grateful heart he, with 
his two companions, set out in the small hours of the 
morning for Providence. From there he travelled to 
Worcester, and then went to New York, where he 
arrived worn by fatigue, and prostrate with grie£ 

The good people of Boston prided themselves on having 
driven him from their midst, and the Boston Courier 
flung a last stone after him. ''Two weeks ago,** said thia 
chaste organ, ''we did not believe that our managers 
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would have been goil^ of so much contempt for public 
ojnnion, and so much disr^^ard for public decency as to 
pennit Eean to play on their stage, but we find our- 
selves deceiTed. Four days ago too we did not believe 
that so worthless a fellow, such a double-faced beggar 
fot 'an asylnm in which to end his professional and 
mortal career/ would have confidence enough to raise 
80 much fiseling on his account'' 

Eean's condition was now most pitiful ; at home and 
abroad, he who by his genius had given the highest 
inteUectnal pleasure in the power of no other man to 
bestow in equal measure, was treated in a cruel and 
barbarous manner. Home or country he had none : he 
had been repudiated for a &ult until his punishment 
assumed the shape of persecution. 

He suflSdently rallied his spirits to play on the 4th 
of January, 1826, at New York for the benefit of Mrs. 
ffilson. The house was crowded, and, as if to atone in 
part for the brutal conduct he had recently experienced, 
the audience was most enthusiastia At the end of the 
performance he was called forward, and in a few words 
xefenred with warmth and pain to his reception at Boston. 

The character he represented on this occasion was 
that of King Lear, and next day, upon his old firiend Dr. 
Enuuas oongratulating him on his success, Eean said 
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the decrepitade and inflanitj of Lear rendered it a 
laborious part, and told hiro, that in order to study 
various effects of insanity he had visited some mad* 
bouses in London. ''By the way/' he added, '' I under- 
stand you have an asylum for lunatics here, which I 
should like to visit" 

The doctor being willing to gratify him, a few days 
later they, acompanied by a mutual friend, drove to 
the Bloomingdale asylum. On their way they passed 
some famous public gardens known as Vauxhall, which 
the tragedian expressed a desire to see. He therefore 
gravely descended fix>m his carriage, and asked the 
gate-keeper if he might walk over the grounds, but 
before a reply could be made Eean had turned a 
double somerBault, to the wonder and consternation 
of the porter, and in a second stood at a consider- 
able distance. There he quietly waited his Mends, 
admired the grounds, and then continued his drive. 
Arriving at the asylum, he was introduced to the 
officials, and with them visited the patients under their 
care. Before quitting the buUding, he was told that if 
he ascended to the roof he would obtain a magnificent 
view of the surrounding counties. Delighted with the 
idea, he and his companions went on the roof, and Eean 
expressed his admiration of the wide prospect of hill 
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and dale, woodland and winding river spreading before 
him. Suddenly he exclaimed, '* TU walk to the ridge 
of the roof and make a leap, it is the best end I can 
make of my life," and away he rushed towards the 
western gable ; but his friends hurrying after him, seized 
him and brought him back, nor did they lose sight of 
him until they left him, apparently in a calmer mood, 
at his hotel It is notable that had he succeeded in 
his resolution to leap from the roof, he would have 
died in the same &shion as his father had long ago. 

^I hare ever been at a loss,** said Dr. Francis, who 
naiiates this incident, ^ to account for this sudden freak 
in his feelings ; he was buoyant at the outset of the 
journey* he astonished the Vauxhall gate-keeper by 
his harlequin trick, and took an interest in the various 
forms of insanity which came before him. He might 
have become too sublimated in his feelings, or had his 
senses unsettled (for he was an electrical apparatus) 
in contemplating the mysterious influences acting on 
the minds of the deranged, for there is an attractive 
principle as well as an adherive principle in madness ; 
or a crowd of thoughts might have oppressed him, 
arising from the disaster which had occurred to him a 
few days before with the Boston audience, and the 
inepanUe loss he had sustained in the plunder of his 
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trunks and valuable papers while journeying hither 
and thither on his return to New York.'' 

From this city he resolved to visit Philadelphia, 
but Wood, the theatrical manager, wrote to him, that 
whilst the present excitement continued, if he came to 
Philadelphia he would not be answerable for the 
consequences; Eean therefore, though advertised to 
appear, absented himself. On the evening of the 9th 
of January, when he was to have begun his engagement. 
Wood, on being called for, stated it was not only his 
desire but his interest that Eean would act in his 
theatre, but he was powerless to drag him before an 
audience. If he declined to perform a manager had 
no power to compel him. Now an English actor 
named Francis Courtney Wemyss, who was indebted to 
Eean for many acts of kindness, happening to know 
what had passed between Wood and' the tragedian, 
stated to several influential men of the city that Eean 
would come if assured of his personal safety, but that 
Wood had written him word his life would be en- 
dangered by his visit Inquiries followed, when the 
stage-manager was despatched to interview Eean, who 
came to Philadelphia, and made his appearance at the 
theatre as Richard IIL on the 18th of January, 1826. 

The scene which followed his entrance on the stage 
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was disgraoefdi. Botten eggs, oraDges, buttons, and 
other missiles were flung at him, in the midst of which 
he stood calm and sorrowful, so distressed in outward 
seeming that his worst enemy might have pitied him. 
UnaUe to obtain a hearing, he retired amidst a triumph* 
ant yell of hate. The tragedy then began, and was 
continued in pantomime, the noise drowning all sound of 
the players* voices, until at length, wearied by exertion, 
the tumult became gradually less. Then Eean, seeing 
his opportunity, stepped from the centre of the stage to 
the fiont^ and said, ** Friends of the drama, this is your 
quarrel, not mine.** This statement, together with his 
admirable playing, had the effect of quieting them, so 
that the last acts of Biehard IIL were heard in silence. 
When the curtain fell an immense crowd gathered 
round the stage door to see the tragedian leave the 
theatre; whether their purpose was to cheer or groan 
it was impossible to say, but as he was about to 
enter his carriage one of his friends cried out for 
^ Three cheers for Eean ! ** to which the mob, previously 
hesitating in its course, immediately responded. 

IVom that evening fiMrward, during the fortnight he 
played in Philadelphia^ he was listened to with atten- 
tion and applauded with heartiness; so that on the 
last night of his engagement he made the following 
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speech when the curtain fell — '' Ladies and genttemen, 
mj life has been a chequered one» at one time reaching 
the pinnacle of ambition, at another sunk to the lowest 
ebb of misfortune. I appeared before you at the 
beginning of my present engagement, sick and dejected 
by the gloom which the malignity of enemies had 
thrown around me, anxious and willing to resign the 
contest ; but the kindness of a Philadelphian audience 
has dispelled these visions of despair, and I hope I shall 
have the honour early next season of appearing before 
this kind auditory.'' 

At Baltimore he was not so fortunate; indeed, the 
scene of his first night's appearance in that town was 
but a repetition of what he had experienced at Boston, 
for he was neither permitted to play nor to speak ; and 
as it was believed personal violence would be offered 
him, he was conveyed from the theatre through an 
adjoining house to his hotel He then returned to 
New York, and was next engaged by Simpson and 
Cowell, managers of. the Charleston Theatre, to play 
in that town. Joe Cowell had some time previously 
left England, and becoming popular in America, had 
embarked in management Admiring Eean as a great 
tragedian, and sympathisdng with him as a persecuted 
man, he sought by ev^y means in his power to secure 
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him a peacefal if not an enthusiastic reception at 
Charleston. He had, howerer, to contend with a hostile 
press, which declared this unfortunate^ man should he 
hounded out of the country. 

Eean having sailed in the middle of February for 
Charleston in the ship OiheUo, Joe Cowell hastened 
to greet him on his arrival. "* I boarded the vessel 
before she crossed the bar,** says the manager, ''and 
found this wreck of better days feeble in body, and 
that brilliant poetic fiice a Baphael might have envied 
for a study, ' sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought' 
Bis first inquiry was if the public were hostile to his 
appearance; and like a cliild he appealed to me, 'Cowell, 
for God's sake, by the ties of old fellowship and country- 
men, I entreat you not to let me play if you think the 
audience will not receive me. I have not strength 
of mind or body — ^look how I am changed since you 
saw me last — to endure a continuance of the persecu- 
tions I have already suffered, and I believe a repetition 
of them would kill me on the spot' " 

Cowell encouraged him to hope all would be well, 
and he seemed pacified, until on landing fix>m their. 
boat some idlers who had collected there hissed and 
groaned. " The well-known hateful sound," Cowell says, 
^seemed to enter his very soul, and looking up in my 
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face, with * Qod help me/ quivering on his parted lips, 
he clung to my arm as if for succour, not support 
I assured him the disapprobation was meant for an 
officer of the customs, in whose boat we had landed, 
who was objectionable to the people, and doubting, 
yet hoping, it was true, led him to my house." 

Throughout the night he never closed his eyes; his 
anxiety concerning his reception was great, and his rest 
was such 

" As wretches have o'er night 
Who wait for execution in the mom.** 

Next day he anxiously questioned all who i^roached 
him concerning the possible greeting that awaited him 
that evenings and his soul hung between hope and fear. 
Not a seat was booked, but on the doors of the theatre 
being opened, the house was soon crowded. On his 
entrance he was received with perfect silence, and 
throughout the night neither hissing nor clapping 
was heard. Eean*s delight at this escape from the 
£Ekte he dreaded was great, and next day every available 
place in the theatre was booked for his second appear- 
ance. But on this occasion some ill-advised persons 
vented their admiration in applause, which was instantly 
overwhelmed by hisses; then a pent-up storm burst 
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over the ^ose, yells and groans filled the air, oranges 
and apples were flnng at the tragedian, and the curtain 
was lowered in the midst of a scene. Cowell then 
appeared, quietly picked up the missiles thrown on 
the stage, and with looks of indignation and regret 
bowed and withdrew. The curtain was again raised, 
and the scene continued; Eeanwas suffered to proceed, 
and before the tragedy of Othello had concluded, the 
house was unanimous in its stormy applause. He had 
conquered prejudice. 

Next day some of the first men in the city left their 
cards at his hotel; dinner-parties were arranged for 
him, carriages were placed at his service, firults and 
flowers were sent him in abundance, and his share of 
the receipts of the houses to which he played amounted 
to two hundred and twenty-two dollars, or upwards of 
fifty pounds a night So blessed a change was this to 
a man who had been hounded from town to town, that 
he resolved to stay here some time. Accordingly a 
friend gave him the use of a country house on Sul- 
livan's Island — a sandbank in the centre of the 
harbour, uninhabited at this time of year, except by a 
few soldiers stationed at the fort Here, with a couple 
of Newfoundland dcgs, a horse, and a pet deer, he 
remained, striving to recover from the effects of his 
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penecationi until May, when he returned again to 
New York. 

Later on he Tinted Montreal and Quebec, and was 
farourably received in both towns. Before his departure 
from the former he was entertained at a public dinner 
at the Masonic Hall Hotel, and in the courso of a 
speech made in reply to the drinking of his health, 
spoke of his departure fix>m England in a manner that 
serves to throw fresh light upon his many-sided cha- 
racter. ** I was scarcely fix>m the land,** he said, ** when 
reason told me I had lost a portion of my respectalnlity 
as a man, and my chief resources depended on my 
exertions as an actor. I assumed, therefore, a callous 
indifference, played for a time the character of a mis- 
anthrope, knit my brows, and pretended contempt for 
the world, but it was merely acting. Deeply I felt the 
loss of that society I had for years associated with, 
and every little act of kindness penetrated the brazen 
armour I had borrowed for the occasion. The search- 
ing eye could soon discern smiles without mirth, and 
pastime without pleasure.** 

At Quebec his advent excited unusual interest. He 
had been announced to perform on Monday, the 8th of 
September, and expected to arrive on the previous 
Thursday; but neither did he appear on that day, nor 
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<m Friday, Satoidajy or Sunday, and this disappoint- 
ment increased the sensation already excited. On 
Monday, however, news was brought that he was posi- 
tirely in the tug-boat Hercules, which was towing a 
vessel into the harbour, when a number *of citizens 
went down to meet and give him a hearty welcome ; 
and the manager, learning that he^was willing and 
aUe to play that night, sent the public bellman round 
to announce the fSact. The theatre was crowded, the 
governor. Lady Dalhousie and suite occupied boxes, 
and Eean was enthusiastically applauded. 

During his engagement here an incident occurred 
which greatly delighted him. Becoming aware of the 
excitement his performances created, a number of 
Indians attended the theatre; when Eean, gratified 
by their visit, and pleased by their picturesque appear- 
ance, desired to become better acquainted with thenu 
Introductions therefore followed. He was no less an 
object of wonder and admiration to tliem than they 
were to him. Acquaintanceship soon ripened to in- 
timacy; he entertained them hospitably, recited for 
them, sang and played to them, rode with and tumbled 
tor them, and finally expressed his desire to become 
one of the tribe, and leave the ways of the white man 
£or ever. Impressed by the charm of his manner and 
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his wonderful talents, they made him a chief, and with 
much ceremony invested him with a costume such as 
they wore, and gave him the name of Alanienouidet. 
He then disappeared with them. Subsequently speak- 
ing of this period to his firiend Qrattan, he declared he 
had gone mad for several days, and having joined the 
Indians in their camp, he was pursued by some friends 
who carried him back, and for a considerable time 
treated him as a lunatic, before he was allowed to 
leave for New York. 

Soon after it happened that Dr. Francis, late one 
evening, received a message requesting he would call 
upon the renowned Indian chief, Alanienouidet, then 
staying at an hotel. dose at hand. Hastening to obey 
the summons, the doctor soon arrived at the chiefs 
temporary residence, and being silently conducted up- 
stairs, was left at the folding-doors of a large apartment, 
when the servant mysteriously disappeared. He then 
entered the lofty room, which was but dimly lighted, 
and looking round, saw at the far end a forest of palms, 
ferns, and evergreens illuminated by lamps, which, 
placed upon the floor, threw their rays upon a great 
throne, on which was the seated figure of a warrior 
chief. His appearance was strikingly picturesque. 
His small, well*shaped head was decked with eagle 
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plumefl^ from behind which masses of black looks flowed 
on his shoulders; thick gold rings hung from his nose 
and ears, his face was streaked with red and yellow 
painty a collar of bear-skins clasped his neck, buffalo 
hides clad his form ; his leggings were garnished with 
porcupine quills^ hii mocassins decorated with beads, 
his bare arms adorned with shining bracelets ; a toma- 
hawk was suspended from a broad belt round his waist, 
whilst in his hands he held a bow and arrow. 

Seeing his visitor enter, he gravely descended from 
his throne and approached him. ** His eye,'' says the 
doctor,^ was meteoric and fearful, like the furnace of 
the Cycbps. He vociferously exclaimed Alanienouidet, 
the vowels strong enough. I was relieved ; he betrayed 
something of his raucous voice in imprecation. It was 
Kean." He was as rejoiced as a school-boy at the 
impression he made, and the effect of his costume; 
declared he valued the honour the Indians had conferred 
on him above the highest triumph he had achieved at 
Drury Lane ; and that he was yet undecided whether 
he would wholly cast his lot with them, or return to 
London. 

On lionday the 18th of November, 1826, he played 
Bichaid IH at the Park Theatre before a crowded 
audience^ whose enthusiasm showed that all ill-feeling 
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towards him had ended. During the week he played 
Othello and Shylock, but scarce had he finished the 
representation of the latter character, when he . was 
taken ill in the green-i^m with violent spasmodic 
attacks. That he had suffered deeply, both mentally 
and physically, was but too apparent; his powers had 
declined, and by some of his acquaintances it was con- 
sidered he had not long to lire. Commenting on these 
facts, the Albion stated, that nothing but a salutary and 
persevering reform in his social habits could prolong 
his existence. "Possibly," it adds, ''the abstinence of 
a sea voyage, the counsel of his friends, and the sug- 
gestions of his own good sense may work a beneficial 
change in some of his injurious indulgences." 

Early in December it was announced by the press 
that, in consequence of information recently received 
firom England, Ecan was about to return immediately 
to that country, and had taken his passage on board 
the ship SiUu Bichards, which sailed on the 8th of the 
month. He therefore made his last appearance in 
America on Tuesdayi December 5th, 1826, in the part 
of Bichard III. 
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CLanges at Drarj Lane— Tb6 new manager— Eean's reception 
by the pnblio— Indications of ilUhealth— -Orattan's tragedy 
of Ben Naxir^A morning yidt to the tragedian — Study- 
ing hie part— A painfol performance— A shadowed life^ 
Tonng Charles Eean — His engagement at Drury Lane— 
lint appearance— Severity of the critics— Acting in Dublin — 
Three eheen for a speech— Edmund Eean in Paris — ^Recon- 
ciled to his son — Charles Eean plays Borneo— The elder 
Eean at CoTent Oarden— The cry of a despairing soul— 
At Bote— A pitiful letter— Quarrels with the management 
of Covent Garden. 

WmiST Edmund Eean was. in America some changes 
Ead taken place in Droiy Lane. Owing to the ex- 
penditore consequent on the rebuilding, improving, and 
decorating of the theatre, and the poor receipts of some 
un|MX>fitabIe seasons, Elliston had become deeply in- 
volved in debt Aware of this, the shareholders called 
a meeting in May, 1826, when a demand was made that 
the lessee should pay within three days the arrears of 
lent^ amounting to five thousand five hundred pounds. 
During his term of management Elliston had paid 
mxtjHix thousand pounds for rent; and though, by the 
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conditions of his agreement^ he was not compelled to 
spend more than seven thousand pounds in improving 
the house, he had already expended almost four times 
that sum. The portico in Brydges Street^ erected from 
designs by Sir John Soane, cost over a thousand 
pounds, and the reconstructing of the interior of the 
theatre, improvements of the stage, and lining the 
saloon with looking-glasses, required an outlay of 
twenty-two thousand pounds. Elliston therefore con- 
sidered this prompt demand for the balance of rent 
from those whose property he had greatly enhanced, 
exceedingly harsh ; but the shareholders were unflinch- 
ing, and the meeting was adjourned for three days. 
At the end of that time Elliston submitted proposals 
from a committee of his creditors, who were ready to 
give security for the amount he owed ; the shareholders, 
however, would not listen to this suggestion, and in- 
sisted that Elliston should either pay the money down 
or resign his lesdeeship; therefore the Napoleon of 
Druiy Lane was obliged to enter the Bankruptcy Court, 
and the national theatre knew him no more. 

Offers were then invited for the lesseeship, which was 
finally granted to Stephen Price, an American, known 
in the theatrical profession as the ''Star provider to 
the United States,** he having acted as an agent 

N 2 
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fi»r some American theatres in which be had on 
interest Now/ whilst Eean was in New York, he 
leoeived a letter purporting to oome from Stephen 
Price, asking him to return immediately and take 
possesaon of the management of Druiy Lane Theatre, 
which was only held in trost for " its true inheritor.** 
He had therefore hastened to England, and arriving 
in January, 1827, learned the communication was 
merely a hoax. 

Ss disappomtment was greats but was somewhat 
alleviated by an offer to play at Drury Lane for 
twelve nights at fifty pounds a night It was there- 
fore announced that Mr. Eean, having arrived from 
America to fulfil an engagement for a limited number 
of nights^ would make his first appearance on the 8th 
of January in the character of Shylock. On this even- 
ing the theatre was crowded to excess ; long kefore the 
curtain rose cries for ^ Eean, Eean," were heard from 
every part of the house, and the moment the play 
began a shout was sent up, says the Morning ChranieU^ j 

'^ sufficient to fright the realm of chaos and old nighty I 

in which every voice joined.** Again and again was . 
Eean called for during the first scene, until at last he 
came forward, when a deafening roar broke over the 
house ; the pit rose, handkerchiefr and hats were waved 
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from circle and gallery, and cheers literally shook the 
building. Overcome by emotion caused by the contrast 
of this reception to that which the same people had 
given him but a little while before, Eean stood gazing 
at them calmly, a smile, it might be of disdain or 
gratification, on his lips. Then, turning to the stage, 
he began his performance. 

It was considered he had never acted so ably; the 
parts in which he was wont to use great physical 
exertions were now softened and subdued, a change 
which was regarded as an improvement. He was 
warmly applauded throughout, and at the ML of the 
curtain was loudly called for; but he was evidently 
not willing to comply with the wishes of his audience. 
One of the actors came forward, as if desirous of apologiz- 
ing for Eean's non-appearance, but vainly solicited a 
hearing, on which he withdrew. The applause and 
cries for Eean continuing, the tragedian at last ap- 
peared. He had changed Shylock's garberdine for his 
own clothes, and removed the paint from his £&ce, when 
it was noted for the first time how pale, worn, and 
haggard he appeared. On a general demand being 
made for a speech, he merely bowed again and again, 
and quietly made his exit Three nights later he acted 
Othello, when he was as enthusiastically received as on 
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the pievioas occasion; but it was noticed be played 
inth langaor, and tbat many of bis speecbes were 
deliTered mecbanically, ratber tban witb bis former 
entbusiasm. Later still, wben be personated Ricbaid 
ITT., it was painfully evident be was pbysically a wreck 
of bis former self; tbe old spirit wbicb bad kindled bis 
audience to fervour was often absent^ wbilst tbe traces 
of suffering were but too visible. 

And being now dependent on bis present earnings, 
wbicb were squandered by bis extravagant babits as 
soon as received, be was obliged to work wben rest 
was necessaiy to bis restoration to bealtb. He tbere- 
lore accepted an engagement to play in Dublin, but 
tbe effects of dissipation were sadly perceptible, and 
bis audi^ices r^;arded bim witb compassion and regret 
At tbis time be suffered, amongst otber ailments, from 
a sore leg, for wbicb be was attended by Suigeon 
Oaipue, wbo prescribed tbe strictest rdgime^ and com- 
manded abstinence from all strong liquors, directions 
his patient strove bard to follow. By nursing bimself 
fox two consecutive days, be was able to play tbree 
times a week; but even iben ibe exertion of acting 
caused bim great pain and fatigue. 

To oommemorate bis return to Dublin, tbe patentee, 
committee^ and performers of tbe Tbeatre Boyal com* 
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miisioDed an artist named Feyer to paint a full-length 
portrait of Eean, representing him, at bis own request, 
as an Indian chie£ Of the honour the tribe had con- 
ferred on him be was yet proud, and when be took bis 
benefit on the 2nd of April, it was axmounced he would 
not only play King Lear, but deliTer a farewell address 
in tbe character and costume of Alanienouidet, chief of 
ilie Huron Indians; wbich name and title, says ibe 
playbills, ^were conferred upon him by a full assembly 
of ibe tribe at Quebec in 1826." 

In May be was back again at Drury Lane, filling a 
regular engagement. Tbe while his health varied, little 
progress being made towards reooveiy, and during tbe 
season an event occurred which showed bow much his 
recent troubles had affected bis mental and physical 
condition. 

When three years previously Eean bad met his old 
friend Qrattan at Boulogne, he asked him if be had 
ever tbought of writing for the stage. In reply Qrattan 
stated he had once attempted a tragedy, the hero of 
which be hoped might, be played by him, but he had 
long ago laid it aside; be would, however, if Eean 
promised to read tbe manuscript, re-write it, and send 
it him. On ibis the tragedian promised he would 
use every exertion to have it brought forward with 
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all possiUe advantage. The trial whicb soon after 
followed, together with Eean's reception by the public, 
and his subsequent visit to America^ caused the tragedy 
to be laid aside. But Eean having returned to London, 
and being enthusiastically welcomed, Qrattan forwarded 
his play, Ben Nazir (he Saracen, and a few days later 
called on Eean, who was then living at the Hummunis 
Hotel, Covent Garden. 

Grattan found him sitting up in bed, a buffalo skin 
wrapped round him, a huge fur cap decked with many 
goigeous feathers on his head, a scalping knife in his 
belt, and a tomahawk in his hand. A tumbler of white 
wine negus was within his reach, two shabby-looking 
boon companions bore him company, whilst an artist 
painted his portrait as Alanienouidet Grattan was an- 
nounced by a negro boy in livery, and on his entrance 
Eean gave a ferocious roll of his eyes, flourished his 
tomahawk, threw off his cap, and shook his visitor 
warmly by the hand. The boon companions now re- 
tired, the painter laid down his brushes, and Eean told 
his friend he had read Ben Nazir, and from six manu- 
scripts submitted to him by the manager, amongst 
which was Sheridan Enowles's play of Alfred, he had 
selected it as the pece in which he would make his 
''regenerated appearance** before a London public He 
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then produced from under bis pillow the part of Ben 
Naxir, which he was committiog to memory ; for it was 
stipulated in his new engagement at Drury Lane that 
he should be ready to play in this tragedy early in 
May, and he trusted this representation would confirm 
him in the favour lately accorded him by the publia 
His flow of conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the black boy, who ushered in two ladies 
heavily veiled ; these Eeau assured his friend, in a stage 
whisper, were two lovely creatures, the daughters of a 
clergyman of high respectability, who, having fallen des- 
perately in love with him, came to London to offer him 
their affections. Hearing which Grattan took his leave. 

Later he paid the tragedian several visits, and having 
many opportunities of observing him, came to the 
conclusion that "his whole situation, appearance, and 
conduct at this critical period of his career were very 
remarkable and characteristic. He presented a mixture 
of subdued fierceness^ unsatisfied triumph, and sup- 
pressed debauchery. He had in a great measure 
recovered his place before the public, but he had lost 
all the respectability of private life. His health had 
been greatly shattered during his American campaign, 
chiefly, I believe, from his mental sufferings." 

Rehearsals, of Ben Nazir were now begun, and the 
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playeiB who had been cast for the piece were perfect in 
their parts with the exception of Eean, who read his 
speeches with great vigonr, and produced a powerful 
impression on his hearers. From the later rehearsals 
he absented himself, stating he was unwilling to lose 
time from the dose study he wished to give the 
minutest details of his representation. There could 
be no doubt he laboured hard to impress the words 
upon his memory, for he daily drove to Kensington 
Gardens^ where he studied quietly for a couple of hours, 
a practice he varied by taking a boat^ and whibt being 
rowed towards Qreenwich recited his speeches with 
dramatic effect His enthusiasm regarding Ben Nazir 
was great; he was certain he should play it a hundred 
ni^ts during the season ; he laid out fifty guineas over 
and above the sum allowed him by the manager for 
his costumes; he declared he would have his portrait 
painted and engraved as Ben Nazir, a name by which 
be would call the new boat he was about to present as 
a prize for the annual wherry race he had instituted. 

The night for the performance of the tragedy was at 
length fixed. Eean stated he was quite prepared, but 
refused to appear at the last rehearsals^ saying it would 
not only oonfiise and annoy him, but perhaps destroy 
the effisot be wished to reserve for the public. The 
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town thronged to see the new play, and the author, 
full of high hopes, sat in a private box at the back of 
the dress-drcle. The cortain rose, the tragedy began, 
and the hoase waited for Eean with breathless anxiety. 
Meanwhile, as the first scene proceeded the call-boy 
summoned the tragedian, who failed to make his 
appearance ; again and again the call was given, but 
with like effect, until seriously alarmed, the manager 
rushed to Eean's dressing-room, where he found him 
"weeping and in total despair;'' he could not re- 
member his part It was now too late to postpone the 
play, and whatever the consequences, he must go on 
the stage ; therefore, when the drop curtain rose on the 
second scene, he was discovered dad in a magnificent 
dress, his arms folded on his breast his attitude one of 
thoughtful solemnity. 

Thunders of applauso greeted him from all parts of 
the house. ^ Then he spoke,** says Qrattan, '' but 
what a speech. The one I wrote consisted of eight or 
nine lines; his was of two or three sentences, but not 
six consecutive words of the text EBs look, his man- 
ner, his tone were to me quite appalling; to any other 
observer they must have been incomprehensible. He 
stood fixed, drawled out his incoherent word% and gave 
the notion of a man who had been half-hanged, and 
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tliea dragged ibroagh a horsepond. My heart, I con- 
fess it^ sank deep in my breast; I was utterly shocked. 
And as the business of the play went on, and as he 
stood by with moveless muscle and glazed eye, through- 
out the scene which should have been one of violent 
exertion, a oold shower of perspiration poured from my 
foreheadi and I endured a revulsion of feeling which I 
cannot describe, and which I would not for worlds one 
eye had witnessed. I had all along felt that this scene 
would be the touchstone of the play. Eean went 
through it like a man in the last stage of exhaustion 
and decay. The act closed, a dead silence followed the 
£Bdi of the curtain, and I felt, though I could not hear, 
the voiceless verdict of damnation*'* 

As the tragedy continued it was evident to all some- 
thing had gone wrong; for Eean was not only defective 
in the knowledge of the lines he ought to have de- 
livered, but in the utterance of those for which his 
memory served him. No spark was visible of that 
genius which had lighted him to &me; no trace was 
present of that power which had moved thousands. 
''A contemplation of the wreck of great eneigies is 
always mournful,'* said a morning paper, speaking of 
this performance, ''but in the present instance it 
readied a pomt which was absolutely a£9icting.'* 
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At tho fall of the curtain there were signs of im- 
patience and disappointment; and on the manager 
coming forward, he had some diflScuIty in obtaining 
silence. When allowed to speak, he said he had been 
commissioned by Mr. Eean to apologize for his ignor- 
ance of his part ; the mental anxiety and bodily illness 
from which he had suflfered had so far impaired his 
powers of memory as to prevent him doing justice to 
the author. Qrattan, now leaving his box, took his 
way with a heavy heart behind the scenes, and crossing 
the stage met Eean supported by two men, who were 
leading him to his dressing-room. He hung his head, 
and waving his hand said, ** I have ruined a fine play 
and myself; I cannot look you in the face." The poor 
author strove to say something consolatory, for his sense 
of disappointment was lost in compassion for the wreck he 
beheld. The tragedy met its fate, and was never revived. 

Mrs. Eean, now separated from her husband, lived in 
lodgings in Bidor Street, St. James's, on an allowance 
of two hundred a year, which he, though still profuse in 
his expenditure, and notable for his generosity, grudg- 
ingly allowed her. The misfortune which had fallen on 
him shadowed her life, and, broken-spirited and ill, she 
lived in cbse retirement Her son was still at Eton, 
which he had entered in June, 1824, having previously 
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been sent to preparatofy schools at Thames Ditton and 
at Greenfovd. His parents had intended him for one of 
two profesaons— his mother^s inclination being to make 
him a deigyman, whilst his father desired he should 
enter the navy. As he was 80on» at the end of his three 
yean^ residence ihere»to leave Eton, Edmund Eean 
requested Mr. Calcraft^ a member of Parliament, and 
fonnerly one of the Drury Lane Committee, to procure 
A cadetship for the lad in the East India Company's 
service. Calcraft promised to exert his influence towards 
obliging his old friend, and Eean resolved his son should 
obey his wishes^ irrespective of his own inclinations. 

But some months before Charles was to leave Eton, 
his mother, hearing of her husband's intentions^ sent 
for the lad» and implored him, as he loved her, not to 
part from her now she was afflicted by illness and 
oppressed by grie£ This he readily promised, and 
seeking his father, told him he could not leave his 
mother nek and helpless, and he must decline accept- 
ance of the cadetship. The tragedian, who listened to 
him» coldly asked if ho were aware that in declining 
the appointment he gave him up; to which Charles 
replied, it was impossible to believe his father could be 
angry with him for acting as he did. 

* What will you do when you are thrown entirely on 
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your own resouioes!** Eean asked, to which his son 
answered, he should be compelled to seek his fortune 
on the stage, where he could at least obtain a livelihood 
for himself and his mother without being under an 
obligation to any one. At this reply Eean became 
furious, declaring he would be the first and last actor 
of his name, and would never see his son any more. 
Under these circumstances they parted, and all intimacy 
between them ceased. Mrs. Eean then wrote to inform 
Mr. Calcraft of her son's resolution, and received firom 
him the following reply— 

*'E<maver Squan, JU. 27(lb» 1827. 
^'Deab Madam, 

''I confess it was a great disappointment to 
me that you and your son refused (if it could be 
obtained) the cadetship to the East Indies, for after 
what you have said, I did not expect it Yet, having 
been much pleased with your son's manner and appear- 
ance, and being thoroughly sensible of his unprotected 
situation, I shall not withhold from him any services 
which may be in my power. Always wishing you to 
keep in mind that I am entirely without official interest 
^ I am, dear Madam, 

* Your obedient servant, 

"J. Calcbaft.*' 
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The following July Charles left Eton for good, and 
going to his mother's lodgings, found her not only in 
illness but in poverty, the annuity her husband had 
preyiously allowed her being stopped. Without re- 
sources or expectations, sorrowful and ill, her condition 
was pitiaUe; but an occurrence soon happened that 
filled her with hope. A little while before Edmund 
Kean had quarrelled with Stephen Price, and had 
entered into negotiations with Charles Kemble, now 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre. Hearing of Charles 
Sean's intention of becoming an actor, and believing 
the son of the great tragedian would prove attractive to 
the town, Price made the lad, now in his sixteenth year, 
an offer of an engagement for three years at a salary of 
ten pounds a week, with a promise of increasing that 
sum to eleven and twelve pounds a week during the 
second and third year in case he proved successful. 
This was gladly and gratefully accepted, and Charles 
bq^an to prepare himself for his new duties. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened for the winter season on 
Uonday the 1st of October, 1827, on which occasion 
Mr. Kean, junior, as he was termed in the play-bills, 
made his first appearance on any stage as Toung 
N<Nrval in the tragedy of Dcnglas. A brilliant and 
fiohionaUe house assembled to witness his ddhut. On 
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hb entrance he was greeted with a load bant of 
applanflk)| which seemed to onnenre him, for he stood 
motionless, "excepting,'' says the Mammg CkrohieU, 
''that the timid heavings of his chest could be dis- 
tinctly observed from all parts of the house." But 
soon reoovering himself, he b^fan his part^ and retained 
his self-possession to the ^id. 

In appearance he was merely a stripling of five feet 
seven inches, slightly built, and stnmgly resembling his 
father in the upper part of his fSace. His voice was yet 
lacking in fullness and sweetness, his undertones being 
almost inaudible, and he expressed but little feeling; 
his actions, however, were in general free, unconstrained, 
and graceful There was much indeed in his person 
and manner to recall the great actor whose name he 
bore ; but the withering glance, the musical tones, and 
the impassioned gesture of the elder Eean were want- 
ing, and all comparison between them was calculated to 
prove the inferiority of this youth. Though the tragedy 
wanted novelty and interest, and the hero strength and 
experience, his delivery of many passages was greeted 
with applause, and at the fall of the curtain the 
manager, on coming forward, was not allowed to speak 
until he retired and led Charles Eean forward to receive 
the hearty congratulations of his friendly audience. 
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Next day the criticisms of the press, with the excep- 
tion of the ManUng ChronieU, were marked by severity ; 
the Time$ being especially bitter in its remarks, as if 
determined to continue on his son the malignity with 
which it had ever treated the elder Eean ; and read- 
ing over its remarks^ the young actor and his mother 
cried bitterly. ^ We have heard,'' says this organ, ^ and 
we give credit to the statement, that the elder Eean 
had provided for his son by procurbg him an appoint- 
ment in the East India Company's Service. If it be 
not too late, we should advise the young gentleman to 
push his fortune in the East, and if he needs must be 
theatrical, he may amuse himself on the CbowriDghee 
stage, and on many other stages in India, where amateur 
performances are greatly admired. • • • With respect 
to his voice and his style of declamation, we can say 
nothing fiEtvourable. The former is weak, unmusical, 
and puerile; the latter better adapted to the con- 
venticle than to the stage. It is tedious, drawling, and 
monotonous, such as well-whipped boys occasionally at 
Christmas exhibit before their delighted parents. Had 
it been any other than the son of one who has so often 
and so entirely gratified the public by his fine genius, 
the young gentleman would most assuredly have been 
driven firom the boards with at least as much precipitancy 
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as that with which the Amerioan manager has forced 
him on them.'' 

The indulgence usualljr granted to novices was denied 
him by the press; no hope was held forward that ex- 
perience and study would remedy his &ults; the 
resembhince he bore his father was held up to remind 
him of his inefSdency ; and but for the bitter necessity 
which existed for means to support himself and his 
mother, he would have retired from the stage, and have 
fallen a victim to the severity of critics. Stephen Price 
encouraged him to persevere, and pitying this lad who 
was friendless, hopeless, and untutored, gave him every 
assistance in his power. The tragedy of Douglas was 
repeated on the following Thursday, and later on he 
appeared as Achmet in Barbarossa^ and Frederick in 
Zavcr*s Vow$; but the audiences to which he played 
becoming thinner and thinner, the friendly manager 
advised him to go into the provinces until he gained 
experience. 

He therefore crossed over to Ireland, and made his 
appearance at the Dublin Theatre as Nerval ; here he 
was warmly received, and at the Mi of the curtain a 
general demand was made for a speech. Frightened 
at the prospect of addressing the house, and aware it 
was impossible to refuse the request without risk of 

o 2 
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oSSenceyhe began, ^Ladies and Gentlemen, I am deeply 
tenable of your being quite unprepared — ^no, I mean 
of my being quite unprepared — ahem, quite incapable 
of thanks totally unmerited — ^never to be effaced when 
time shall be no more — ** Having arrived at this 
climax of incoherence, one of the gods shouted out, 
^ Thatll do, Charlie, me boy; go home to your mother." 
As he on this dismissal bowed and took his departure, 
a call was made for ''Three cheers for Charlie Eean's 
speech,'' to which the house thoroughly responded. 

Meanwhile, Edmund Eean had retired to Wood 
Cottage, Bute, without coming to conclusive terms with 
Charles Eemble, to whom he presently wrote, inviting 
him on a visit This the latter declined, but sent him 
proposals for his appearanoe at Covent Garden Theatre. 
In answer Eean said— 

«Mt deab Snt, 

** Your letter confirms my first impression of 
your character, namely, that you are a good man and 
a good actor. Tour kindness in the first instance of 
our meeting cannot be erased ; and the second is placed 
en the monument of memory. I regret in your letter 
telling me you cannot visit Bute. Shakespeare, you, 
and I, I think, would form most excellent companion- 
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ship (Para cum paribui/aciUime eongreganiur). But I 
shall obey your injunctioDB, and fortify my cooBtitutioDal 
batteries against the new .campaign, 

•• My dear Sir, 

*" "^^th sincere respect, 
''EdmxtndEeak. 

" P.S. — I accept the proposals made by the managers 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. I had nearly 
foigot all this." 

Whilst his son was in Dublin, Edmund Eean ap- 
peared on the 15th October, 1827, at Covent Garden 
as Shylock. He was received with enthusiasm, and it 
seemed as if his audience was resolved to croT^m his 
unrivalled talents with new triumph on his displaying 
them at this house. Throughout the performance he 
was interrupted by the warmest applause, and at the 
conclusion, when Charles Eemble came forward to 
announce the play for the next evening, he was greeted 
with cries for Eean, on which he retired, but presently 
returned to state that, not feeling well, and being greatly 
exhausted by his exertions, Eean had quitted the house 
immediately after his performance; he added, that 
though it was impossible for Mr. Eean to answer the 
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call made upon him, there could be no doubt he would 
be highly flattered on learning the desire of his 
audience. 

Throughout the winter his appearance at Covent 
Garden was frequently interrupted by illness; but in 
the spring of the yciar 1828 he was sufficiently recovered 
to give some performances at Paris. As early as 1822 
an English company had appeared at the Porte St 
Martin Theatre, but on their attempt to perform had 
been hooted firom the stage, on which a tumult arose 
that almost ended in Uoodshed ; for the Parisians had 
borne in mind, that a company of French dancers en- 
gaged by David Qarridc to appear in a performance 
called a Chinese Fettival, about the middle of the 
previous century, had met with most uncivil treatment 
firom the English people. 

Six years later another attempt to challenge Parisian 
criticism was made hy an English company, which 
included, amongst others, Macready, Miss Smithson, 
Abbott, and Webster. Their efibrts were well received, 
but the French public being unused to Shakespearean 
perfonnances, were not wholly appreciative of the 
dramatist^s genius, and when Macready acted Macbeth, 
the witches were received with peals of laughter ; more- 
over, in the cauldnm scene, where mention is made 
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of the ingredients thrown into it, a horrified Frenchman 
shouted out^ Mon Dieu, quel fiUlange. 

On Edmund Kean being announced to play, curiosity 
to see him was great . His first appearance was made 
in the character of Richard IIL, but the Parinans, long 
used to the cold declama^rj style, did not fully ap« 
preciate his stirring acting and passionate outbursts, 
and a mutual sense of disappointment ensued For 
his second appearance he was adyertised to play 
Othello. A crowded audience awaited him, but he 
was not to be found; the distracted manager sent 
messengers in search of him, one of whom discovered 
him contentedly drinking cognac in the Caf(& Anglais. 
On being told a great house expected him, Kean, who 
had already drank too much brandy, replied, he did not 
care a fig. '' But,** replied the messenger, "* the Duchess 
de Beni has arrived.^ ^ I am not a servant of the 
Duchess,"* he replied. ^ More brandy.'* 

After much persuasion he was induced to quit the 
etrfi and go to the theatre, but when he appeared upon 
the stage his condition became plain to the audience. 
At the next night of his appearance a poor house 
assembled to see him, on which he threw up his 
engagement and went to Bute, which he made his 
head-quarters during the summer, fulfilling short 
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eDgagements now and tlien in London and the pro- 
vinces. Whilst at Bate in the autumn, his son, who 
had meanwhile been working hard in the country, was 
announced to play at Glasgow, and being so near his 
lather, Charles was desirous of visiting him, and 
establishing peace between them. A mutual friend 
undertook to aid the reconciliation, when Eean not 
only received his son, but offered to play for hb benefit 
at the Glasgow Theatre. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
October, 1828, the anniversary of Charles's first appear- 
ance, both father and son acted in Howard Payne's 
tragedy of BrutuB^ before a densely-crowded house, the 
receipts of which amounted to* almost three hundred 
pounds. 

In the following month Edmund Kean was again 
performing at Covent Garden, representing his old 
characters^ and drawing crowded houses whenever he 
appeared. But his habits were far from temperate, 
and his health was most uncertain. Occasionally he 
played mechanically, omitted many lines of his part, 
and made but slight impression, but again rallying his 
spirit^ he would show he was still capable of exert* 
ing the charm which had fiemnated audiences in. 
happier days. <George Yandenhoff, who was a boy at 
this period, speaks of seeing and remembering Eean. 
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" His style," be writeSy " was impulsive, fitful, flashing, 
abounding in quick transitions; scarcely giving you 
time to think, but ravishing your wonder, and carrying 
you along with his impetuous rush and change of 
expression* But this seeming spontaneity was not 
chance work; much of it, most of it, was carefully 
premeditated and prepared. His delivery of Othello's 
farewell ran on the same tones and semi-tones, had the 
same rests and breaks, the same forte and piano, the 
same crescendo and diminuendo night after night as 
if he spoke it from a musical score. And what beauti- 
ful, what thrilling music it was — ^the music of a broken 
heart, the cry of a despairing soul/' 

In the December of this year Charles Eean, now in 
his seventeenth year, returned to Drury Lane, and 
father and son acted at the rival houses. Charles 
played Romeo to a new Juliet, and subsequently repre* 
sented Frederick in Zover^s Vows to the Amelia of Miss 
Ellen Tree, the lady who afterwards became his wife. 
His performances were still immature, and failed to 
attract audiences, whilst the press yet criticized him 
with unrelaxed severity. But he was now determined 
to become an aotor,and again returned to the provinces, 
where he hoped practice would supply much that he 
required. 
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Early in Jannaiy, 1829, Edmund Eean was obliged 
to retire for some Ume on account of his health, which 
became gradually worsOi and going to his cottage in 
Bute, he busied himself in adorning his residence and 
improving its surroundings. But it was not only the 
condition of his health, but his association with an 
unprincipled and degraded woman, generally known as 
Ophelia^ that caused grief and anxiety to his few 
remaining fiiends. Amongst those who most regretted 
the connection was his secretary Phillips, who had long 
striven to rescue Eean firom his evil tendencies, and 
suffered much for sake of friendship. Seeing that 
the tragedian was not only fleeced of every poi^nd he 
earned, but was likely to be robbed of the valuable 
mementoes presented him, he remonstrated with this 
heartless woman, who insulted him in so gross a 
manner that it was no longer possible for him to live 
under one roof with hen Enowing the influence she 
possessed over Eean, and believing any representations 
he might make regarding her would have no effect^ 
he immediately left Bute cottage, and going to a 
neighbouring inn, wrote Eean a letter explaining his 
absence. In return he received the following pitiful 
reply— 
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''Deab Phillips, 

^ I am shocked, but not surpriaod In error I 
was bom, in error I have lived, in error I shall die. 
That a gentleman should be insulted under my roof 
creates a blush I shall carry with me to my grave ; and 
that you are so in every sense of the word is unques* 
tionable, from education, habits, and manners. It is 
too true that I have fostered a worm until it has 
become a viper ; but my guilt is on my head. 
Farewell 

•• Tours, 

''Edmund Eean.** 

A short time afterwards he wrote to Tom Cunning- 
ham, then engaged at the Theatre Royal, Dublin— 

••Dear Tom, 

'* I have read the Dublin Theatre is to be sold, 
and I suppose the greater part of the company left to 
starve or rob, according to their inclinations. Off with 
his head — so much for Berkley Bunn. Phillips has left 
me, and I feel quite at a loss for a friend and man of 
business. If you would like to spend the remainder 
of your days with me, correspond with the damned 
managers, and take care they don't swindle, I should 
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be most happy to receive you. I would give you the 
precife terms I did Phillips — ^£50 per year, and as 
much bub and grub as you can stow in you, and the 
non-play days we will over pipe and glass laugh and 
defy the villainies and fieJsehoods of this world. I play 
next week in Uanchester, from that to Edinburgh. 
~ Tours, dear Tom, 

**Very sincerely, 

« Edmund Eean. 

** Ophelia sends her respects, and, like myself, would 
be very happy to see you." 

Tom Cunningham, however, did not become his 
secretary, and the post was subsequently filled by Mr. 
Lee. In May, Edmund Eean had so £Bur recovered as 
to be able to fulfil engagements in Dublin and Cork, 
where he again met and played in the same pieces 
with his son. But whilst in the former city he was 
so worn out '* from general debility and disarrangement 
of the system,** that the press declared his hfe was 
despaired o£ From Ireland he went to Gla^w, where 
he played a few nighty and then retired to Bute. Here 
he became so seriously ill, that on one occasion a rumour 
of his deaih was spread. However,he rallied once more. 
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In October Charles returned to London, and filled an 
engagement at the Haymarket for six nights, when he 
played Borneo, Sir Edward Mortimer, and Beuben 
Glenroy with such sacces^ that he was offered a per- 
manent engagement by the manager, but this he wisely 
declined, preferring the practice and experience which 
country theatres afforded hioL Two months later, and 
Edmund Eean, once more reconciled to Stephen Price, 
was acting at Drury Lane. His contract with the 
Covent Garden management had not yet ended, and 
the proprietors of that theatre accordingly made 
application to the Court of Chancery to prevent his 
performing at the other house ; but the Lord Chancellor 
declared he could not interfere in the matter, and it 
was therefore allowed to rest. 
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A new sensation in the theatricsl world— The fate of Covent 
Garden^Fanny Kemble studies Juh'ei— In an empty theatre 
— Praparing for a first appearance — ^A memorable oast — 
Feelings of the new Juliet— Facing a crowded hoose— A 
blissful girl — ^Wonderful success and its results — ^An un- 
conielj Romeo — In tlie provinces — Kean prepares to act 
Heniy V.— Illness and postponement of the play— A pitiful 
sight— A melsncholy letter^ Fight for me— At the Victoria 
Theatre— A remarkable speech— Preparing to Tisit America 
once mofe— A memorable performance. 

At this time a new sensatioii oocurred in the theatrical 
woild. In the year 1822 Chailes EemUe, who had heen 
jseaented hy his brother John with a share in Covent 
Gaiden Theatre, became desirons of obtaining away 
over the management Henry Harris, manager, and 
proprietor of seven-twelfths of the theatre, strongly 
olgeeted to this design, bat after much negotiation, 
treaty, and discossion, a settlement was eventually 
arrived at^ whereby a lease of the whole concern was 
gnmted to a trustee, William Harrison, who underlet 
the premises toHeesrs. Kemble, Willett^ and Forbes at a 
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rental of twelve thousand a year ; not with the intention 
of receiving profit^ but for the purpose of giving the 
direction and control of the theatre to Messrs. Eemble, 
Willett, and Forbes ; for a stipulation was added, that 
they were to pay all charges and expenses of the house, 
and that such profit as might be received should be paid 
to the trustee, in order that out of that fund the heavy 
debts due from the concern might be liquidated. 
Heniy Harris then withdrew, and Messrs. Eemble, 
WiUett, and Forbes directed the fortunes of the theatre. 

A system of gross mismanagement then set in, and 
during the course of six years the house was burdened 
by a debt amounting to almost twenty-three thousand 
pounds. Charles Eemble was now sadly convinced of 
the mistake he had made. The prospect stretching 
before him and his fSamily was assuredly dark, and 
apparently afforded no room for hope. In August, 1829, 
whilst he was fulfilling provincial engagements, a war- 
rant of distraint was issued for eight hundred and 
ninety-six pounds for parish rates and taxes due by the 
theatre, which was accordingly seized on and advertised 
for sale, 

Betummg from a brief walk one day, Mrs. Charles 
Eemble came into the room where her daughter Fanny, 
then a girl of nineteen, was sitting, and throwing herself 
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into a chair bant into tears. Startled and grieved at 
tlu8^ Fanny Eemble begged to know what had happened, 
on which the poor woman answered between her sobs, 
''Oh, it has come at last— our property is to be sold. I 
have seen the building all covered with placards and 
InUsy and I know not how many hundred poor people 
will be turned adrift without employment The girl 
strove to comfort her mother by expressions of sympathy 
and affection, the while a resolution was shaping itself in 
her mind. 

Soon aflber she retired to her own room, and then 
wrote a letter to her father requesting he would allow 
her to become a governess, and so relieve him of .the 
burden of her maintenance. With this in her hand she 
sought her mother, and asked permission to forward it, 
which was granted. Next day Mrs. Kemble, who had 
been an actress of fair repute, inquired of her daughter 
if she thought she possessed any real talent for the 
stage, to which the latter replied she did not know 
whether she did or not Her mother then told her to 
learn a part firom one of Shakespeare's plays, and recite 
it that she might judge the effects. ' Accordingly Fanny 
Eemble committed Portia's lines to memory, and having 
spoken them, was told there was not sufficient passion 
in the part to test any tragic power she might possess. 
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To this statement was added a soggestkm that she 
might learn Juliet's speeches, a hint with which the 
girl readily complied. 

In the interim several persons of rank and wealth, 
thinking it apity the magnificent wardrobe, fine scenery, 
and costly decorations of CoTent Garden Theatre should 
be dispersed by auction, liberally subscribed towards 
paying some portion of the debts. In this effort they 
were aided by the voluntaxy offerings of seyeral of the 
performers, who expected to profit by the reopening of 
the house. Moreoyer, the King's Theatre gave a per- 
formance for the benefit of the lessees, which produced 
seven hundred and 6ity pounds; and Miss Foote and 
Miss Eelly offered to act for ten nights gratuitously, T. 
P. Cooke for six, and Edmund Eean for three nights, 
in order to help the lessees. 

I In September Charles Eemble returned home to 
£Etce the ruin his directorship had helped to cause ; he 
had not answered his daughter's letter, and she was 
sorely wondering what her future feite might be, when 
one evening she was asked by her mother to recite 
Juliet's speeches to them. It therefore happened, that 
with anxious mind and fluttering heart she stood before 
these gentle critics in the great drawing-room of their 
house in St. James's Street, the blaze of a wood fire and 
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made the aoqnaintanoe of her fellow-playeiB, not one 
of whom she had ever spoken with or seen o£f the 
stage, and learned to make her entrances and exits 
with propriety; while at home grave consultations 
• were held r^;aiding the colour and shape of her 
costumes. An artistic firiend suggested they should 
be after the fitshion of those worn in Verona in 
medieval days ; but Mrs. Eemble, who was conventional 
and perhaps commonplace, decided in fSeiyour of the 
white satin ball dress, with short sleeves and a long 
train, which the Juliets of those days invariably wore. 
UiB. Siddons had played the Grecian Daughter in an 
enormous hoop, and piles of powdered curls, from which 
sprung a forest of feathers, and her niece's costume 
for the Veronese maiden could boast ^ot being quite 
as historically correct 

But the question of finding a suitable robe was less 
trouble than that of seeking a desirable Bomeo. Charles 
EemUe had played that character to the Juliet of Miss 
(XNeill, but was now much too old for the part It 
was therefore thought his son Henry, a slight, well- 
shaped, and handsome youth, would look an ideal 
Bomeo^ but grave fears were entertained regarding his 
'acting. Personally he entertained a strong dislike to 
the stage, was wholly unable to assume the fSEontest 
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approach to sentiment. However, to please bis parents 
he learned the part of Borneo; but at a private re* 
hearsal of the balcony scene, his whole appearance and 
manner were so ridicoloos that Juliet burst into fits- 
of laughter, and his father, throwing down the book, 
roared in concert with her until the tears ran down 
his cheeks; whilst the lad, now seeing the painful task 
was done, clapped his elbows against his sides, hopped 
about the room, and crowed like a cock by way of 
expressing his delight 

Borneo was eventually entrusted to a player named 
Abbott, a man who had formerly been in the army, 
but was now a respectable though not a brilliant actor. 
His physique was by no means fiasoinating, and his 
age was su£Scient for him to have been the new Juliet's 
father. The cast of the play was otherwise excellent, 
Charles Eemble playing Mercutio for the first time ; 
Mrs. Eemble, who had retired firom the stage upwards 
of twenty years, for this occasion only, represented the 
Lady Capulet ; Bobert Eeeley, Peter; and Mrs. Daven- 
port the Nurse. 

Whilst the general preparations were being made, 
Fanny Eemble remained, as she narrates, "^ absolutely 
passive in the hands of others, taking no part and 
not much interest in the matter.** The tact of her 
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becoming an actress was not, it is regrettable to state, 
tbe resolt of ber love of art^ but ratber from a sense 
of duty sbe owed ber parents, and in conformity with 
tbeir will ^Tbe theatrical profession,"' she writes, 
^was utterly distasteful to me, though acting itself, 
that is, dramatic personation, was not ; and every detail 
of my future vocation, from the preparations behind 
tbe scenes to the representations before the curtain, 
was more or less repugnant to me/' Later on, when 
success crowned ber efforts, she wrote to a friend, ^ My 
task seems such useless work, that, but for the very 
useful pecuniary results, I think I would rather make 
shoes.'' No true artist this. 

As time advanced the town became greatly excited 
by tbe assurance that the niece of Mrs. Siddons and 
of John Eemble was about to make her appearance 
on the stage. Bumours were afloat regarding her 
grace and beauty, expectation rose concerning her his- 
trionic power. The date of her appearance was fixed 
for Monday tbe 5th of October, 1829. On that day 
there was no rehearsal, lest the debutante should be 
fatigued. She and ber mother drove to the theatre 
durly in the evening, whilst yet the sunshine of an 
autumn day lingered in the sky; as it shone into the 
carriage Mrs. Eemble, regarding it as a happy omen, 
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turned to her daaghter and said, ''Heaven smiles on 
you, my dear/ Arriving at Covent Garden Theatre, 
Fanny Eemble went to the room allotted her, where 
three women helped her to dress ; and her toilet being 
made she was placed in a chair, over the back of which 
her white satin train was carefully arranged. ''There 
I sat," she wrote to a friend, ** ready for execution, with 
the palms of my hands pressed convulsively together* 
and the tears I in vain endeavoured to suppress well-* 
ing up' into my eyes and brimming slowly over, down 
my rouged cheeks, upon which my aunt with a smile 
of pity renewed the colour as often as ihese heavy 
drops made unsightly streaks upon it. Once and again 
my fSeither came to the door, and I heard his anxious, 
'How is she?' to which my aunt answered, sending him 
away with words of comforting cheer." 

Meanwhile the theatre had become crowded in every, 
part^ and an impatient audience waited to welcome the 
new Juliet Many were those present who remembered 
the first appearance on the same stage of Miss O'Neill, 
and were ready to make comparisons with this new 
representative of a fiEivourite character. The first scenes 
of the tragedy had little interest for the house, and a 
noisy murmur was kept up whilst the actors went 
through their parts. At last the moment drew near 
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when Juliet must appear, and the call-bo/s brisk rap 
at her door made her start to her feet She was then 
led round to the wings, where she caught sight of her 
mother going on the stage, and heard the uproar that 
greeted her appearanee. 

ilUed with terror, Fanny Eemble lay in her aunt's 
arms^ waiting for the moment of her entrance, sur- 
rounded by half the dramatis p$r$(ma, all of whom 
were sympathetic with her fears and anxious for her 



^Courage, courage, dear child; poor thing, poor 
thing,'' murmured kindly old Mrs. Davenport, memories 
of her first appearance coming dimly back through long 
yearSi 

^Nerer mind 'em, Miss Eemble^" said Robert Eeeley 
in his comical, nenrous^ lachiymose voice, ** never mind 
'em; don't think of 'em any more than if they were so 
many rows of cabbages." 

There was no time for more ; the Nurse was called, 
and she in her turn cried out for Juliet, The long- 
dreaded moment came. ""My aunt^" says Fanny 
Eemble, ^gave me an impulse forward, and I ran 
straight across the stage, stunned with the tremendous 
shout that greeted me, my eyes covered with mist, 
and the green baiae flooring of the stage feeling as if 
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it rose up against my feet; but I got hold of my 
mother, and stood like a terrified creature at bay, con- 
fronting the huge theatre full of gazing hunuui beings. 
I do not think a word I uttered during the scene could 
have been audible." At her entrance the whole house 
burst into a storm — ^the pit rose, the boxes applauded, 
the gallery cheered. For some seconds her confusion 
and nervousness were so great she could not speak, but 
stood ga2dng at the scene before her as if fetscinated 
by its tumult, her dark eyes bright wiih excitement^ 
her delicately curved face paling beneath its rouge, but 
presently recovering herself, she was enabled to begin 
her part. Her meeting with Romeo was treated with 
delicacy and poetry ; in owning her love for him she 
expressed a charm and innocence surpassingly beauti- 
ful; and as the influence of ''the inauspidous stars'' 
which swayed her destiny was felt, and stronger pas- 
sions were called forth, her acting became powerful, and 
at points sublime. 

The expression of her countenance, the inflection of her 
voice, the grace of her movements occasionally recalled 
memories of l^rs. Siddons, and frequently she was 
interrupted by applause which her fine elocution and 
picturesque attitudes elicited. In the balcony scene 
all self-consciousness had disappeared, **and for aught 
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I know/ she narrates, *' I was Juliet; the passion I 
was uttering sending hot waves of blushes all over my 
neck and shoulders, while the poetry sounded like 
muao to me as I spoke it^ with no consciousness of 
anything before me, utterly transported into the imagin-* 
aiy ezistence of the play." At the fiall of the curtain 
the house rang with cheers, and on Charles Eemble 
coming forward, he returned thanks to the audience 
tor the reception given his daughter, and stated the 
tragedy would be performed on the following Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Monday, an announcement that was 
received with enthusiasm. But though her success 
was undoubted, it is not certain she was quite happy ; 
for speaking of this evening years later, she says she 
never presented herself before an audience without a 
shrinking feeling of reluctance, or withdrawn from their 
presence without thinking the excitement she had 
undergone unhealthy, and the personal exhibition 
odious. ''Nevertheless,'' she adds, **! sat me down 
to supper that night with my poor rejoicing parents, 
wen oontenti God knows^ with the issue of my trial ; 
and stin better pleased with a lovely little Geneva 
watbby the first I had ever possessed, all encrusted with 
gold work and jewels^ which my feither laid by my 
platSb 9^ I immediately christened Bomeo, and 
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ivent, a blissful girl, to sleep with it under my 
pillow." 

Bcmuo and Juliet continued to be played three times 
weekly from October to December, whenFanny Eemble 
appeared as Belvidira in Venice Preserved. She was 
universally lauded by the town, but so much could 
not be said for the elderly Borneo, Abbott He indeed 
became an object of special aversion to the youthful and 
enthusiastic crowd of Juliet's admirers, who nightiy 
gathered in the pit to worship her and envy him* 
Nor was poor Abbott left long in ignorance of his 
utter unfitness for the part he played ; for it happened 
that three of Juliet's devoted adherents, when walking 
home towards Cavendish Square one night after the 
performance, feU to abusing Bomeo with great zest, 
unmercifully dwelling on his uncouth gestures, his 
unmusical voice, his vague expression, the fullness of 
his years, giving moreover burlesque imitations of his 
acting, much to their own satisfaction. The hour being 
late the streets were deserted and silent, and every 
word they spoke fell with terrible distinctness on the 
ears of a solitary figure that preceded them by a 
few yards. Suddenly this individual halted at a 
gas-lamp, and turning round, faced the youths, who 
with horror and remorse recognized the well-known 
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features of Abbott Theie they itood^still and W(»dle8» 
firom soTiMrise. 

** Gentlemen," said the actor calmly, ''no one can 
be better aware than myself of the defects of my 
j)erf<Hrmance of Bomeo, no one more conscious of its 
entire unworthiness of Miss Eemble's Juliet; but all 
I can say is, that I don't act the part by my own choice, 
and shall be delighted to resign it to whichever of you 
finds himself more capable than I am of domg it 
justice.'' Saying which he bowed, and vanished before 
they could recover their astonishment or speak a word 
of apology. 

Fanny Eemble now became a popular idob Sir 
Thomas Laurence a few days before his death had 
made a sketch of her as Juliet^ engravings from which 
were exhibited in the shop-windows; saucers, plates, 
and jugs bore her likeness; men of fashion wore 
portraits of her in the characters of Juliet and Belvidira 
stamped on their neck-handkerchiefs ; the press lauded 
her daily; the theatre was crowded by enthusiastic 
audiences whenever she played, and her name was 
on all men's lips. To her the reward of success was 
pleasant; instead of having an allowance of twenty 
pounds from her father, out of which she was obliged 
to provide herself with many articles- necessary to 
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her toilet, she had now a salazy of thirty guineas a 
week from Covent Garden, with prospects of fSur more 
remunerative engagements in the provinces; instead 
of trudging through the muddy London streets when 
the hire of a hackney coach was a serious consideration, 
she had a handsome carriage ; she took riding lessons, 
and bought a horse for herself and another for her 
father; in place of wearing threadbare, faded* or dyed, 
and turned gowns, she had fashionably-made dresses, 
in which she looked transfigured. Moreover, her 
company was eagerly sought by the world of fioLshion 
and distinction ; visitors came in numbers to her father^s 
door, deep interest was felt in her career, and a brilliant 
prospect prophesied for her by all who approached her. 
But perhaps the most gratifying fact in connection with 
this eventful period was, that through her success the 
management of the theatre was at the dose of the 
season enabled to pay its creditbrs thirteen thousand 
pounds. 

In the summer she visited Bath, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. The playgoers of the first- 
mentioned town were. much less enthusiastic than the 
Covent Garden audiences; whilst the staid and sober 
people of Glasgow were absolutely cold, and the death- 
stillness which succeeded her outbursts chilled the 
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beart of the yoong actress. Her reception at Edinburgh 
was not less depressing. Mrs. Siddons had in days 
gone by regarded her performances before the people 
of the Scottish capital as dreaded ordeals, and seeing 
their stolidity after those great efforts, which were 
wont to rouse audiences in every other town in the 
kingdom to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, would 
pant out in despair, ~0h, stupid people; oh, stupid 
people I** Stupid they were not^ but cold and hard 
to moye; yet the triumph of stirring them was at 
last given to this gifted woman, for on one occasion 
when she played Lady Macbeth to them, the sleep- 
walking scene was encored, and had to be repeated 
before they permitted the tragedy to proceed. 

At liverpool Fanny Eemble acted to more appreci- 
ative houses; whflst in Dublin she met the kindliest 
and wannest greeting. The first night of her appear- 
ance at the Theatre Boyal was memorable. The house 
was crowded by a brilliant audience, which included 
the most distinguished men and women of the capital ; 
she was greeted with rapture, and applauded with 
fervour, her youth, grace, and beauty making her 
an immediate favourite with a highly sensitive people. 
On leaving the house she was ^escorted to her hotel by 
a bodyguard of over two hundred strong, ''shotting and 
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hurraying like mad.'' When the carriage arrived at 
its destination a rush was made, to let down the steps, 
and hand the young actress out Then the crowd 
formed a line for her to piass through their ranks, many 
of ihem dropping on their knees to look under her 
bonnet, as she ran laughing with her head down from 
the carriage to the house ; and as sho disappeared they 
gave her three ringing cheers. 

On the second night of her performance a crowd 
again gathered round the stage door; and on her fietther 
coming out cheers were given for "Misther Charles ; " 
and he being foUowed by a lady'ihey mistook for his 
wife, cheers were also given for *^ Misthress Charles; " 
and once again three ringing cheers were given for 
. Miss Fanny. 

''An' sure it's herself looks well by gaslight," said 
one of the bystanders. ''Aye, and ^ad she looks 
well by daylight too," adds another; and away the 
carriage started, with a light-hearted crowd in its wake, 
hurraying right merrily; and in this way the Irish 
capital showed its appi^eciation for beauty and talent. 
One day, whilst walking up SackviUe Street Charles 
Eemble experienced a specimen of Hibernian flattery and 
subtlety worth recording. Two ancient dames, beggars, 
whose profession had evidently been brought to highest 
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perfection by oonstant practice, followed him. '* Och, 
but he's an illigant man entirely is Misther Charles 
EemUe^" said one of the crones in a stage whisper. 
* 'Deed, so was his brother, Misther John,** replied her 
companion, in the same key, ^ a mighty fine man; an' 
V see his demanonr pattin' his hand in his pocket to 
give me sixpence, bate all the world." 

Whilst Fanny Eemble drew crowds to Covent Garden 
during her first season, Eean played a round of his old 
characters at Drury Lane, and presently became de- 
nrous of appeariog in some part in which the public 
bad not previously seen him. It was much feared his 
power of memory had failed because he had* been 
unable to retain the lines of Bm Nazir; but since then 
he had played VirginiuB for the first time at Covent 
Garden with success; firom which it was argued his 
mind had recovered its vigour. Accordingly, he now 
resolved to represent the king in Shakespeare's play 
of Senrjf V. Great preparations were made for the 
event; Eean studied his part resolutely, the characters 
were carefully cast^ new scenery was painted, and 
frequent rehearsals took place. 

At last Henrjf V. was announced for performance on 
the 22nd of February, 1830; but on the evening of 
that day, whilst dressing for his part^ Eean was seized 
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by an attack that produced great lassitude and comi^te 
stupor. His dresser immediately shouted for help, and 
the manager arriving, found the poor player unaUe 
to recognize him ; his face haggard and ghastly under 
the glaring rouge, his limbs clad in rq;al garments, 
motionless, as if stretched in death — a pitiful sight of a 
human life foundered in the zenith of its days. 

Fortunately the doors of the theatre had not yet 
been opened, and a notice was immediately posted on . 
them announcing Eean's illness, and the delay of the 
representation of Henry V. The prostration from which 
the tragedian suffered was not unusual, with some care 
he rallied ; therefore on the 8th of March he was again 
advertised for the part of the king. On this evening 
a great audience tilled the house, and expectation rose. 
At the usual hour the orchestra began an overture, at 
the conclusion of which ih^ curtain remiained down, 
and an awkward pause ensued. After a while music 
was again played, but when it ceased the curtain still 
remained lowered. The audience now became fearful 
lost something had gone wrong; and their apprehen- 
sions were much increased by hearing the overture 
once more. Noise and confusion foUowed, which was 
only queUed by the rising of the curtain. 

Then the play began. In the second scene, ELean 
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M Henry' V. was discovered, splendidly dressed in 
lobes of crimson and purple velvet adorned with 
gold, seated on a throne, and surronnded by his court. 
Loud applause greeted him, followed by breathless 
silence, when he began his part^ spoke two or three 
lines, hesitated, paused, waited for the prompter's aid, 
continued a few words, added, skipped, and miangled 
the text The audience looked on with amazement, 
consternation, and regret. Here was a great actor, 
such as perhaps the English stage had not seen, one 
who a few yean since had power to raise the emotions 
of his hearers to the highest pitch, now a miserable 
wreck in mind and body — an object of pity to the 
charitable, of scorn to the scoffer, ruined by his own 
deeds. The curtain fell in silence. 

Between the first and second acts a long pause en- 
sued, but the house, believing their old favourite was 
striving to recover himself, bore the delay with patience; 
they were not^ however, rewarded by any improvement 
in his acting. One fourth of what was set down for him 
in the second act was not spoken, and the other actors, 
thrown completely out^ were obliged to curtail their 
speedies in an attempt to make them join in some 
coherent manner. About the middle of the third act 
the well-tetted forbearance of the audience gave way. 
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and hisses were heard, but no notice was taken of them 
by Eean. An interval of half an hour followed between 
the fourth and fifth acts, and this completely destroyed 
whatever patience the house had heretofore exercised. 
Hissing, hooting, and cries for the manager followed, 
and the general clamour by no means ceased when the 
curtain rose. Not a word spoken in the first scene was 
heard ; in the second Eean made his entrance, but his 
voice was also drowned by the tumult For a moment 
he stood anxious, bewildered, and undecided, then ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage, and baring his head, 
intimated his desire to address the house. 

For several minutes he was unable to obtain silence, 
but when this was granted him, he said in a trembling, 
uncertain voice, ^Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now many 
years since I have had the honour to enjoy a large share 
of your approbation. You may conceive, therefore, how 
deeply I deplore this moment when for the first time I 
incur your displeasure." (Cries of ** No, no, not the first 
time.") ^ If you wish that I should proceed," he answered, 
drawing himself up, " I must request your silence. For 
many years, give me leave to say, I have worked hard for 
your entertainment" ('' You have been well paid for it^" 
interrupted a voice, of which he took no heed.) ^ That 
very labour and the lapse of time and circumstance^ 
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have no doubt bad tbeir effects upon my mind." ("Why 
do you drink 80 baid?" a Toioe of brutal candour in- 
quired.) Poor Eean paused and hesitated; the cup of 
bis humiliation was now full, and it was with a struggle 
be continued, "Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel that I 
stand before you in a most degraded situation.** (Shouts 
of "No, no/' and "Why did you put yourself into it?**) 
"You are my countrymen, and I appeal with confid- 
ence to that liberality which has always distinguished 
Englishmen." And putting his hand upon his heart 
be bowed, and retiring to his place amongst the other 
perfinrmers, continued the scene. The few speeches 
that remained for him to make were again mangled 
and abbreviated, so that the whole act did not occupy 
ten minutes^ and the play concluded amidst ezpres- 
rions of disapproval and general tumult Two days 
later Eean wrote the following letter, the characters of 
which are traced with a trembling and uncertain hand. 
It bean no address, but presumably is written to the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 

"Afons^ 10, ISSa 

"I address you, sir, under the most painful feelings 
that human nature can endure— a loss of that by which 
I lived, the public favour, and my only hope. My only 
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consolation in this extreme of miseiy is^ that it was 
neither from want of attention to my duties nor want 
of recollection of their former kindness. It is that 
kindness that too much dazzled me. It was that that 
brought me to superhuman calculations, and favoured 
by the approbation of the public, I conceived myself 
invulnerable. Mind cannot be directed, as I have 
proved in this last most destructive issue. But want 
of memory is not want of heart, and while a pulsation 
is left^ it beats with gratitude and affection to that 
public who brought me from obscurity into a light I 
never dreamt of, and it overpowered me. I find too late 
that I must rest upon my former favours. My heart is 
willing, but my memory has flown. All that 'I have 
done I can and will ; what is to do I leave to a rising 
generation. Kindness and urbanity will remember how 
long and zealously I have made my grateful bow to. 
the British public, living on their smiles, destroyed by 
their censure, both of which I have comparatively 
deserved. Let me once more have to say, that the 
old spoiled favourite is forgiven; let me once more 
pursue that path which led me to your favour, and 
die in grateful recollection of the debt I owe to a 
sympathizmg though sometimes an unjustly angry 
publia" 
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He alflo wrote to liis fnend W. H. Halpin, the editor 
of the Star newspaper, the following pitiful note — 

^Deab Halpik, 

''Ught for me« I have no resources in c^yself ; 
mind is gone, and body is hopeless. God knows my 
heart I would do, but cannot. Memory, the first of 
goddesses, has forsaken me, and I am left without a 
hope but from those old resources that the public and 
myself are tired o£ Damn, God damn ambition. The 
soul leaps, the body CbJIs. 

*" Edmjnd Eeak.'' 

Halpin felt compassion for him, and criticizing his 
performance oiEmry F. says, '' Owing to the indisposi- 
tion of this faTOurite and popular performer, the attempt 
proved a decided fiadlure. The want of his usual energy, 
and his incorrectness in the delivery of the text^ excited 
the disapprobation of the audience, so far as rendered 
it necessary for him to make an apology.** 

In a few days Eean is able to inform Halpin that he 
is ^reinstated in all his dignities and privileges, and can 
write as usual;'* for his engagement at Drury Lane 
was continued, and on the 15th of the month he played 
Biohaid IIL with something of his old spirit^ and was 
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warmly received and heartily applauded. "To w,'* 
says a morning paper, '' it is a matter of doubt if he 
ever played Richard better than on Monday. It does 
credit to his feelings to record his agitation before he 
began* He felt that he had offended the public, and 
the fear of meeting their displeasure almost convulsed 
his frame. Perspiration rolled down his cheeks, and 
his nerves would have completely failed him had he 
not experienced so kind a reception. He recovered his 
self-possession instantly, and, Antasus-like, rose unhurt 
by his fSEtlL His exclamation, ^ Richard's himself again,' 
was heartily cheered by the audience, a compliment 
which he seemed to feel deeply. His basilisk glance 
at the young prince was absolutely withering, and 
forcibly reminded us of John Eemble's answer to a 
friend who asked him what was Eean's greatest recom- 
mendation—' His eye, look at his eye, sir.'" 

On that day week he played' Hamlet^ a character he 
had not represented for upwards of four years. From 
the vigour with which he went through the first act^ it 
was believed his health was much better than usual ; but 
occasional inaccuracies and transpositions in the delivery 
of the text, together with omissions, were observable ; 
and points which had roused enthusiasm before, now 
missed their mark. The failure of his powers was sad 
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to behold ; bat to those behind the curtain it was far 
more observable than to his audience. During those 
_ scenes of the play in which he did not appear on the 
stage, he sat at the wings, being too fatigued for the 
passage to his dressing-room, or to the green-room, 
panting, flushed, and exhausted by the efforts he had 
just nuide, his dresser standing beside him with a glass 
of hot brandy punch, which the tragedian drank to 
sustain his eneigies during the next scene. He was 
now able to play but once a week, and would have 
wholly rested, but that he depended for support on the 
fiffy pounds a night he invariably received for his 
representations. 

The offer of a hundred pounds for two nights' 'per- 
formances on one occasion induced him to act at the 
Victoria Theatre. On the first night of his appearance 
at this house he acted Richard III. to a large and 
delighted audience, whose enthusiasm was all he could 
desire; but on the second evening, when he played 
Othello to the lago of Cobham, an old Victorian favour- 
ite, his reception was not so flattering. The crowd 
was- as great as on the former occasion, but more 
noisy and less attentive. Eean's speeches were fre- 
quently interrupted orfireely commented on, as was the 
prevailing £Mhion of this house ; the popping of ginger- 
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beer bottles in the gallery marred hiis best effects, and, 
above all, he was continually irritated by cries of '' Bravo, 
Cobham, bravo I ^ the applause be received being much 
less than that given to Cobham. At this want of 
judgment Kean's indignation, which had been inflamed 
by liberal potions of brandy-and-water, overflowed, and 
when called before the curtain at the close of the 
tragedy, he hesitated to obey. But the clamour con- 
tinuing, he walked forward to the centre of the stage, 
his eyes flashing with anger, the paint but half rubbed 
from his cheeks, a cloak wrapped round him, and 
abruptly demanded, " What do you want ? ^ This ques- 
tion, so suddenly asked, caused momentary surprise, 
but soon a volley of voices shouted in reply, ** You, you, 
you." " Well, then, here I am,** answered Eean« ^ I 
have acted in every theatre in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in all the . principal 
towns throughout the United States of America^ but 
in my life I never acted to such a set of ignorant, un- 
mitigated brutes as I now see before me ; " saying which, 
he flung a comer of his cloak over one shoulder, and 
slowly made his exit. 

The manager and his company, who had crowded to 
the wings in order to listen to this unrehearsed speech, 
could scarce believe they heard aright^ and now expected 
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the lumse would be torn down and lefib a blackened 
rain, to mark the indignation of the oflfended gods. A 
firightful silence^ such as precedes the roaring of 
thunder, followed, when suddenly a voice called out, 
"Cobham, Cobham,'' a cry that was taken up and 
repeated until the theatre shook; a show of en- 
thusiasm for their old &yourite being considered the 
best way of punishing the. great actor. Cobham 
appeared bowing and smiling, and went through 
pantomimical ezpressbns of gratitude and emotion, 
until silence was granted, when he said, ^ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this is unquestionably the proudest moment 
of my life. I cannot give utterance to my feelings ; 
but to the latest hour of my existence I shall cherish 
the remembrance of the honour conferred upon me by 
one of the most distinguished, liberal, and enlightened 
audiences I ever had the pleasure of addressing/' 
The cheers which filled the house at the conclusion of 
his speech were loud and lusty, and Cobham withdrew, 
greatly gratified by an ovation which still more mortified 
Eean. 

In June and July (1830) the great tragedian played. 
Kchard IIL, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, and King 
Lear at the Haymarket^ the same theatre in which 
twenty-four years ago he had acted most subordinate 
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parts. Between that time and this his life liad been 
singularly full of events; bitter struggles had been 
crowned by brilliant victory ; the world had smiled and 
frowned upon him; health, reputation, and wealth had 
been given him, and he had squandered them wan- 
tonly ; and now it seemed as if his existence must end 
in darkness and despair. 

A desire at this time beset him to return once more 
to America^ where his performances had proved so 
remunerative; and being slow to perceive, or loath 
to acknowledge, the great changes which had taken 
place in him, he believed the same results would fbUow 
another visit to the States. Accordingly, it was ad- 
vertised that he would take his farewell benefit pre- 
vious to his departure for New York at the King's 
Theatre — ^now known as Her Majest/s— on the 19th 
of July, when he would perform an act of each of 
the great plays in which he • had made his fieune. 
This announcement caused great excitement, and 
drew an enormous concourse of people round the 
doors of the theatre as early as four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

With every minute the crowd increased, and eventu- 
ally overflowed the arcade, and extended far down the 
street. At half-past five those in the centre of the 
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throng, becoming afraid of being suffocated, called for 
the opening of the doors, but in vain^ escape was 
found impossible by those immured in the centre of 
the dense mass, and the pressure became unendur- • 
able. Women screamed and fainted; an effort was 
made to force the entrances; in vexation the people 
broke the windows, and the glasses of lamps within 
reach. At last the doors were thrown open, and a 
terrific rush followed. In a few moments not only 
every available seat in the immense pit and gallery 
was taken, but the box tiers, lobbies, and stairs were 
crowded. To afford greater accommodation, the whole 
of the space usually occupied by the orchestra was 
given up to the people, whilst presently the wings of 
the stage became so overcrowded with spectators, that 
it was impossible for them to keep out of sight of the 
body of the house. 

It was estimated that the receipts amounted to a 
thousand pounds. Many had come under the belief 
that this was the last time they would ever have an 
opportunity of seeing Edmund Kean play; and to his 
numerous admirers the occasion was one in which sad- 
ness was mingled with pleasure. The performance was 
advertised to consist of the fourth acts of BiAard III. 
and Tk$ llenhant ^ Vmiee^Uxe fifth act of ^ New Way 
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to Fay Old Debts, the second act of Macbeth^ and tie 
third act of Othello. 

For an hour the dense mass of closely-packed people 
waited patiently till the curtain rose. An orchestra 
arranged upon the stage played the overture, at the 
conclusion of which the curtain was dropped to pre- 
pare for the performance. When it was again raised, 
Kean was discovered as Bichard III., dressed in royal 
robes, and seated on a throne. The cheers that rose 
were loud and ringing, in the midst of which he, with 
regal dignity, descended the dais, advanced to the fiont 
of the stage, and bowed repeatedly. 

The act then began, but was frequently interrupted 
by the disputes and noise caused by the overcrowding, 
as well as from the angry shouts of those in the gallery 
to the people forced by pressure on to the stago from 
the side scenes. Eean, who had evidently reserved his 
strength for this trying occasion, at first acted with 
vigour, his step seeming more firm than usual, his voice 
sounding strong and clear. His representation of 
Othello recalled pleasant memories of his earlier days, 
and as Shylock he was excellent; but his playing of 
Sir Giles Overreach was unimpressive ; whilst as Mac- 
beth his memory fSedled him on several occasions. At 
the conclusion, the clamour of an excited audience^ 
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suppressed throughout the performance, broke out. 
Loud applause and cries for Eean sounded from all 
parts of the house, in response to which he, dressed in 
the character of the Moor, was led forward by one of 
the players. His appearance increased the enthusiasm ; 
wreaths were flung upon the stage, those who had 
stood at the wings crowded round him, and it was 
quite five minutes before silence could be obtained; 
then he spoke with much feeling, saying — 

* Ladies and Gentlemen, I hope that none of you can 
understand the pain and agitation which fills my heart 
at this climax of my career, or the acute suffering I 
endure now that I am about to quit the country that 
has given me birth, and the people whom I have 
adored, to visit a land where perhaps nothing but ill- 
health and sorrow await me. I feel it quite impossible 
to express my gratitude for the constant ebullitions of 
your approbation which you have this night and al- 
ways bestowed upon me. For the favour and popularity 
I have always enjoyed, the fSetot of performmg in one 
night all my &vourite characters was the best, the 
only return my gratitude could make you. I will not 
particularly allude to past or to future events, but now 
that I am about to leave you for ever, most earnestly 
fiom my heart I entreat that you will suffer no 
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empirics to usurp the dramatic throne, to the ruin and 
disgrace of the drama. I must and will venture to 
assert, that the well-being of the stage is of the utmost 
consequence to a nation's morality. Ladies and gen« 
tinmen, the time has now arrived for me to return you 
all my most fervent thanks, and to bid you a long, a 
last farewelL" The applause which followed was loud 
and fervid, and the audience left the theatre with the 
impression that they had seen the last of a great and 
favourite actor. 
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Robert Wiiliaia Ellitton becomes lessee of the Surrey Tliefttre — 
Whimsiciil speecbes to his audiences — Douglas Jerrold and 
his plays — ^Little Shakespeare in a camlet cloak — First pro- 
duction of BUuk-Eytd AMtm^Elliston's last days— Charles 
Young says farewell to tlie public — Fanny Kemble bids 
good-bye to England — Charles Kean's struggles — ^Visit to 
America— Junius Brutus Booth at Orleans — Playing at 
Boston — Strange incident — His exit from life's stage — 
Edmund Kean at Richmond— Failing health — Helen Faucit's 
Recollections of him — His last performance— Reconciliation 
with his wife — His last days and his death. 

Fbom 1830 to 1833 some memcnrable events occurred 
in theatrical annals. Robert William EUiston on leav- 
ing Druiy Lane became for the second time lessee of the 
Surrey Theatre, having paid eight hundred and seventy 
pounds before being allowed to take possession of the 
house. He then refitted the interior, made many im- 
provements in the building, and gathered a competent 
company under his banner. The house was opened on 
Whit Monday, 1827, on which occasion the manager 
made one of his diaracteristic speeches. 
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All hU energies and much of bis vivacity were 
exercised in catering for the Surrey audiences^ and 
occasionally his resources were tasked in striving to 
soothe and divert ihem. * His tact^ however, was unfailing. 
One evening during the performance of a serious drama, 
a sailor in the gaUery, who was elevated in more senses 
than one, continually interrupted the progress of the 
play by sundry remarks, shouted at the pitch of his 
voice, and various comments addressed to his neigh- 
bours, much to their annoyance. Recriminations and 
throats followed, and by degrees the audience became 
much disturbed, when Elliston came forward and said — 

« May I know the cause of this unseemly clamour t '' 

** It's this here sailor what makes the aow,~ cried a 
voice from the gallery. 

''A British sailor," said Elliston, "the glory of our 
country's annals, the safeguard of ont homes an^ 
&milies. What i3 it he asks?" 

**Iiide BrUannial* shouted the tar. 

** Tou shall have it," answered the manager decisively. 
*' Of what ship, comrade t " 

"The EaggemumnonI' replied the sailor. 

** Ladies and Qent!emen," said Elliston in a serious 
tone, as he addressed the house. -"On Monday next 
a nautical, national, allegorical sketch will be performed 
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in the theatre, entitled The Briiish Flag, in which the 
whole strength of the ^company will he employed ; the 
music expressly composed hy Mr. Blewitt Give 'em 
Sule jBriiannia!* he added to the musicians, and raising 
his head towards the gallery, said to the sailor, ** Bring 
your companions here on Monday,** and then made his 
exit JRule Britannia was sung hy the company, and 
the play allowed to proceed without further interrup- 
tion. The nautical, national, allegorical sketch he had 
promised was never performed, it having no existence 
save in the manager's eccentric hndn. 

A few weeks later, when another play was rendered 
inaudihie because of the confusion which followed on 
overcrowding, EUiston again came forward to soothe or 
to cajole his patrons. 

''I take the liberty of addressing you, ladies and 
gentlemen/* he said, in his most solemn manner. ''It 
is of rare occurrence that I deem it necessary to place 
myself in juxtaposition with you.** (Noise in the 
gallery.) ''When I said juxtaposition I meant vis-drvis ** 
increased noise in the gaUery) ; " when I uttered the 
words vii-^k-vii I meant contactability. Now let me 
tell you that vti-d-ru (it is a French term) and con- 
tactahility (which is a truly English term) very nearly 
assimilate each other.** (Here the disturbance became 
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generaL) ** Gentlemen, gentlemen, I am really ashamed 
of your conduct. It is unlike a Surrey audience. Are 
you aware that I have in this establishment most 
efficient peace officers at my immediate disposal f Peace 
officers, gentlemen, mean persons necessary in time .of 
war." (He strode towards the wings, hesitated, and 
again advanced.) "One word more,'' he continued. 
** If that tall gentleman in the carpenter's cap will sit 
down" (here he pointed to the pit), "the little girl 
behind him in red ribbons — ^you, my love, I mean," he 
said, addressing himself to an imaginary child — *' will be 
able to see the entertainment." Bowing elaborately 
be made his exit, and the house, satisfied by his speech, 
settled into silence. 

Fortune now smiled on his endeavours, so that in 
1830 he was not only able to return money lent him, 
furnish his house in Great Surrey Street at a cost of 
five hundred pounds, and live at ease, but likewise place 
the sum of two thousand pounds in the three per cents. 

In accumulating this amount he was largely aided by 
the production of the great nautical drama Blach-Eytd 
Susan^ or Alt in the Downs. It happened one day that 
Elliston received a visit from Douglas Jerrold, then a 
young struggling journalist and playwright, entirely 
depending on his pen, not only for his own support, 
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but for that of those dearer to him than life. Though 
but in his twenty-sixth year, Douglas Jerrold had 
irritten many dramas, brimful of humour, and tender 
because human, most of which are now foigotten, 
amongst them being The Living Skeleton, Sally in our 
Alley, Ambrose ChoinneU, Fifteen Tears qf a Drunkard! s 
Life, The Flying Dutchman, &c., so that he was known 
amongst his associates as ** Little Shakespeare in the 
camlet cloak.'' 

Ftevious to his visiting Elliston he had quarrelled 
with Davidge, once a harlequin, and subsequently man- 
ager of the Coburg or Victoria Theatre, where many 
of Jerrold*s pieces had been produced. Davidge was 
a ruthless^ remorseless taskmaster, who ground the 
struggling author to the dust, until at last he parted 
from him in anger. Elliston, therefore, knew the play- 
wright by reputation, and with his usual acuteness 
forescdng his worth, was willing to secure it at the 
lowest price possible. Accordingly, before they parted 
he engaged Douglas Jerrold as dramatic writer to his 
establishment at a salary of five pounds a week. The 
bargain being completed, Douglas Jerrold took from 
under his camlet doak the manuscript of JBlaek^Eyed 
Susan, and left it with the manager. 

The drama was read, put in rehearsal, and produced 
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for the first time on Whit-Monday, June 8th, 1829, 
T. P. Cooke playing the part of William. The audience 
assembled in the little theatre on this warm evening 
were noisy, and scarce attentive. Now and then, when 
they grasped the wit of a sentence, they roared with 
laughter, though their interest in Susan's unhappy 
situation was insufficient to stay their clamour. But 
presently, just previous to the execution of the gallant 
tar, when the captain enters and proves .William to 
have been discharged previous to striking his officer, 
the incident had an electric efiect upon them, so that, 
understanding the situation, they burst into enthusiastio 
applause. 

For the first half-dozen nights, however, the drama, 
though fairly applauded, gave no promise of the extra- 
ordinary popularity it subsequently attained; but in 
the second week of its representation it grew rapidly in 
favour, and not only were the -pit and gallery crowded 
nightly, but the boxes, usually vacant, were now rega" 
larly packed with spectators, who had evidently come 
from the west. ''All London,** we are told, ''went over 
the water, and Cooke became a personage in society as 
Qarrick had been in the days of Goodman's Helds.** 
Evening after evening the house was filled ; tears 
were shed over the woes of Susan, laughter pealed 
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over the sayings of the gaidener, and the treasury gre\^ 
heavy. 

On the three hundredth night of the representation, 
EUiston had the exterior of the theatre illuminated; 
great crowds thronged the street^ and it seemed as if 
a national holiday -was being celebrated. But whilst 
testimonials were raised to mark its success, and pre-' 
sented to EUiston and Cooke, the poor author felt little 
benefit firom his popularity, receiving only about seventy 
pounds as his share of the profits. 

^My dear boy,~ the florid, fluent manager said to 
him, *why don't you get your friends to present you 
with a piece of plate ? " That EUiston himself should 
give the young author some memento of the occasion 
never entered his head. 

''Ah,*' said a friend to Douglas Jerrold, ^you'll be 
the Surrey Shakespeare.'' 

"'The sorry Shakespeare, you mean," repUed the 
dramatist sadly. 

It is also worthy of remark, that a considerable sum 
was also brought into Elliston's treasury by the pro* 
duction of an opera called Sylvanna, which was the 
first musical composition of Carl Maria von Weber 
performed in England. 

It was noticeable towards the end of the year 1830, 
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that Elliflton, who bad by no means led a regular or a 
temperate life, began to show unmistakable signs of 
decay. Suddenly it seemed as if the aiiy lightness of 
his step had given pla(5e to a slower and heavier pace, 
the Ailbess of his voice to a thinner treUe, and his 
characteristic vivacity to occasional despondency. Best 
from exertion and abstinence from drink partially re- 
stored him, but the strength he husbanded in this 
way was ruthlessly spent in conviviality ; and early in 
1831, it was plainly perceptible to all that his days in 
the land would be of short duration. 

That he was^ aware of this was probable, for it 
happened one day a distant connection of his called on 
him, and having passed an hour in pleasant discourse 
was about to depart, when Elliston begged he would 
outstay some other visitors present^ as he had some* 
thing in particular to communicate. And presently, 
those referred to having taken their leave, Elliston, 
turning to his relative in a serious and emphatic voice, 
said, that the night before he had a mysterious warn* 
ing, and was quite convinced his last days were at 
hand. ** I am," he continued, ** prepared for the event, 
and should it come in the immediate way of the strange 
warning I have received, I shall die contented.** 

But again he rallied, and once more appeared upon 
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the stage on the 24th of June, but to all present his 
performance was that of a dying man, and it was with 
evident difficulty he was enabled to finish his part 
Before the play condaded he had been announced to 
act again on the 28th, but when that date arrived it 
was stated that illness prevented his appearance. 
• On Wednesday, the Cth of July, 1831, he was seized 
with an apoplectic fit^ and lingered till the following 
Friday, when the curtain fell upon hb life, in the fifby- 
nxth year of his age. His remains were laid in a 
vault of St. John's Church, Waterloo Bead, and on 
the south side of the altar a marble tablet bearing a 
Latin inscription was erected to his memory. 

In a brief paper Charles Lamb has immortalized the 
name of the sometime merry player and ambitious 
manager. His words are fine gold — " Great wert thou 
in thy life, Bobert William Elliston ; and not lessened 
in thy death, if report speaks truly, which says that 
thou didst direct that thy mortal remains should repose 
under no inscription save that of pure Latinity. For 
thee the Pauline Uuses weep! In elegies that shall 
silence this rude prose, they shall celebrate thy praise." . 

In the merry month of llay in the following year, 
Charies Toung, whom Byron described as the ''quint- 
essence of mediocrity,*" retired from the stage. He 
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selected for hit farewell performance the tragedy of 
Mamlett the same in which he had made his first bow 
to a London public at the Haymarket Theatre five-and* 
twenty years before. Charles Mathews^ who had on 
that occasion played Polonius, likewise represented it 
now, whilst Macready played the Ghost When Charles 
TouDg was asked why he decided on quitting the stage 
whilst yet in the vigour of life and strength of his 
powers, he sagely replied, it was better he retired 
whilst in the enjoyment of public favour, than wait 
until in the process of time he lost such esteem as 
he then possessed. A man of regular habits and 
temperate life, he had amassed a su£5cient sum to 
live at ease for the remainder of his days, and loving 
quietude, he sought retirement. ^ 

On the evening of the SOth of May, 1832, Cdvent 
Garden Theatre was crowded to witness his farewell 
performance; the house was dlosely packed, and the 
audience feeling uncomfortable, great confusion arose, 
so that during the first scene of the tragedy the players* 
voices were completely drowned, and for some time 
they continued their parts in pantomime. At last 
Young appeared, when he hoped the audience would 
become attentive, but in this he was mistaken, for 
those who suffered fiK>m over-crowding were anxious 
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to vent their wronga. Toung then advanced to the 
firont of the stage, and expressed his regret that mora 
persons had been admitted than the house could 
accommodate, and promised their money should be 
retomed to all ''who would have the kindness to 
take it and quit the theatre.** None, however, seemed 
anxious to seize advantage of the oflTer, and after a 
while the clamour subsided, and the play was heard 
without interruption save that of applause. Being called 
for at the conclusion, he said in his farewell speech 
he had often stood before them with a fluttering heart 
and a fidtering tongue, but never till then with a sense 
of pain and a degree of heaviness which almost stilled 
the beating of the one and impeded the utterance of 
the other. He would fain have been spared the task, 
but had he not complied with this long-established 
usage, he should have laid himself open to the charge 
of lacking respect for his patrons. He proudly 
acknowledged the indulgence and kindness they had 
shown him for five-and-twenty years, and he was 
cheered to find himself still supported by their approba- 
tion and presence. Although retirement from the stage 
and from the excitement of his profession had long 
been his fervent wish, yet there were feelings and 
assodations connected with the theatre, and with the 
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boards on which he stood, that made him despair of 
findmg words to express his gratitude. He surely 
spoke no more than truth when he stated, that what' 
ever of good name and of fortune he had obtained, or 
whatever worldly ambition he had gratified, were due 
to the public. 

"It has been asked," ho concluded, " why I retire 
from the stage while still in possession of whatever 
qualifications I could ever pretend to unimpaired. I 
will give you my notions, although I do not know you 
will accept them as reasons ; but reason and feeling are 
not always cater-cousins. I feel, then, the toil and 
excitement of my calling weigh more heavily upon me 
than formerly ; and if my qualifications are unimpaired, 
so would I have them remain in your estimate. I 
know that they were never worthy of the approbation 
with which you honoured them ; but such as they are, 
I am loath to remain before my patrons until I have 
nothing better to present to them than tarnished metal. 
Permit me then to hope, that on quitting this spot I 
am honourably dismissed into private life, and that I 
shall carry with me the kind wishes of all to whom I 
say respectfully and gratefully— Farewell." 

Though Fanny Eemble's exertions had stayed the 
ruined fortunes of Covent Garden Theatre for a while. 
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tliey were unable wholly to redeem them, and it was 
finally settled in 1832 that the house should be let to 
Laporte, a French manager and vnirtprtfM'wr^ whilst 
Charles Kemble with his daughter should visit America 
for a couple of years, and strive to retrieve his fortunes. 

Accordingly, on Friday evening, the 22nd of June, 
1832, Fanny Kemble made her farewell appearance in 
Sheridan Enowles's comedy of THa SunMcuk. And 
the play being ended, the audience clamoured loudly 
until the young actress and her father stood before 
them, when the excitement became greater stilL Then 
with dim eyes she glanced round the familiar house, 
and at the excited &oes turned towards her own; and 
in her agitation and grief at parting from kind patrons 
who had become as old friends^ she snatched a little 
nosegay from her sash and flung it into the pit, with 
handfuls of kisses as a good-bye token of the affection 
and gratitude she felt towards them, and bowing, retired 
from their sight, whilst their cheers rang in her ears. 

And once behind the curtain she sobbed, and the 
tears she had with difficulty suppressed rolled down 
her cheeks, as many of those who had acted with her 
crowded round and grasped her hands» and spoke her 
words of sympathy and kindness. It was the last time 
indeed that she was destined to act upon that stago. 
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for the house was entirely burnt down in 1856. In 
the course of the day before that on which he left 
London, two writs of arrest were served on Charles 
Eemble by the creditors of the theatre, so that he 
feared it would not be possible to take his intended 
journey, but after much anxiety and vexation he was 
allowed to depart in peace. Early in September, after 
a voyage of over thirty days, he and his daughter 
arrived in New York, and on making their respective 
public appearances were warmly received, so that their 
united efforts helped to restore the drama in America 
to the popularity it had previously lost from want of 
efficient players. 

Whilst these events were taking place Charles Eean 
still strove to win his way to fame. His struggle was 
hard, for though his name gained that attention from 
the public which was denied to men of tar greater 
merit, nature had not endowed him with a high order 
of talent, and his best efforts caused little admiration. 
In 1830 he visited Amsterdam and the Hague, as a 
member of an English company playing under the 
management of Aubrey. This individual was a penni- 
less adventurer, who tempted his actors abroad with 
promises of liberal salaries which he never intended 
paying. Having been unprosperous with his troop .a.t 
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the Hagae, be at the end of three weeks was unman- 
nerly enough to disappear without taking leave of his 
company, whom he left penniless strangers in a strange 
land. That they might reach England they gave a 
performance for their general benefit, and the sum 
realized from this, together with a present sent ihem 
by the King of Holland, enabled them to return 
home. 

Charles Eean next resolved to seek his fortune in 
America, which was even then regarded as an El Dorado 
by those who had made a name in the mother country. 
Having no difficulty in obtaining an engagement, he 
early in September, 1830, made his first appearance in 
the Park Theatre, New York, in the character of 
Bichard IIL The house was crowded by an audience 
curbus to see the son of one who, during his visits to 
the States, had caused such general attention* His 
entrance was the signal for a warm welcome, but his 
acting was weak and unequal; now and then by voice 
and gesture he recalled his father^s excellence, but the 
memory merely contrasted his own insufficiency, and 
all who held high expectations of his performance were 
bitterly disappointed. Managers, believing his name 
would attract^ had eagerly bid for him, and he had 
stipulated to receive a dear half of each night's gross 
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receipts, besides being paid full price for half the share- 
holders' free admissions. He therefore benefited 
financially, but the treasury of the theatres at which 
he played reaped little advantage from his visits. On 
making his first appearance in the Adelphi Theatre, 
Baltimore, as Hamlet^ Junius Brutus Booth, then lessee 
of the house, played the part of second actor, and on 
the delivery of his speech before the prince, the 
audience rose and cheered him, not only for the beauty 
of his elocution, but likewise for the modesty which 
prompted him to represent this subordinate character. 

Soon after his return to America in 1827 Booth had 
undertaken the stage management of the Camp Street 
Theatre, New Orleans ; and here he played Richard III. 
for sixteen consecutive nights to laige audiences. 
Moreover, having studied the parts of some French 
dramas, and being su£5ciently versed in their language, 
he played the heroes in the' original, giving great 
delight to a large section of the inhabitants of this city. 
At the dose of his engagement he visited Cincinnati 
and various other towns, and in 1831 became lessee of 
the Baltimore Theatre. A short time afterwards, whilst 
playing at Richmond, news reached him that one of 
his children was seriously ill, on which, without inform- 
ing the manager of his intention, he quitted the city 
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and hastened home, where he found the little one 
dying. A few days more, and the child was interred in 
the graveyard of the feumL He then resolved to return 
and end his engagement^ but on reaching Baltimore, 
was informed the Richmond Theatre had closed, and 
the manager had left for New York. Whilst detained 
by a heavy ML of snow, he received a letter from the 
fann asking him to return immediately, as another of 
his daughters was sick unto death, on which he speedily 
set out for his home, which he reached just in time to 
see her exfnre. Passionately devoted as he was to his 
children^ this double grief unsettled his mind, and for 
a time darkness fell upon his life. 

After an interval he recovered, but the madness 
which had all along been closely allied to his genius 
became henceforth more perceptible. Occasionally he 
quietly and suddenly disappeared from his home, to 
return after many days, without giving any reason for 
his absence. He still continued to fulfil engagements 
all over America^ sometimes betraying no eccentricity, 
and again manifesting strong evidence of his mind's 
disease. 

Once when playing a round of characters at the 
Boston Theatre, he was announced to act Ludovico in 
Xvadene, and a crowded house gathered to see his 
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performance. On his first entrance something onnsoal 
was noticed in his voice, manner, and expression. As 
he proceeded with his part, the audience became aware 
he was mixing up lines firom various plays in a strange 
and bewildering way. Occasionally he hesitated, ran 
to the prompter's side of the stage, and lent against the 
scene whilst his speeches were being audibly spoken. 
In this manner the two first acts of the tragedy were 
gone through, the house wondering and fearing greatly; 
but early in the third act, whilst engaged in conversing 
with the King of Naples, he broke into a laugh, and 
departing from the blank verse of his part^ and the 
dignity of his stage tone, said in a colloquial, gossiping 
manner, ** Upon my word, sir ; I don't know, sir.** 

The audience was not less surprised than His Majesty, 
and a dead silence followed broken by Booth, who, 
turning to the spectators, continued, ** Ladies and gentle- 
men, I really don't know this «part. I studied it <mly 
once before, much against my inclination. I will 'read 
it, and the play shall go on. By your leave the play 
shall go on, and Mr. Wilson shall read the part for me." 
At this point hisses and murmurs rose from the house, 
at which Booth burst into a ringing laugh. The 
manager then rushed from behind the scenes and led 
him off, whilst he shouted out, ** I can't read — ^I am a 
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charity boy; I can't reacL Take me to the lunatic 
asylom." The curtain then fell, and the manager came 
forward to offer some explanation. It was obyious, he 
said, that Mr. Booth could not again appear that even- 
ing, nor the play proceed. He had been ill on Saturday, 
but on this day, Monday, was to all appearances quite 
xecovered ; indeed he would not have been announced 
to act that evening had not his phyridans stated that 
he bad recovered his powers, and was fully competent 
to perfonn. A comedy was then substituted, to the 
satisfaction of the house. 

Poor Booth was taken to his lodgings and carefully 
attended ; but his disorder increaring, it was thought 
advisable to have a consultation of medical men as to 
whether he had better be removed to a lunatic asylum. 
But when the doctors were summoned, it was found 
the patient had escaped ; and on search and inquiry 
being made, the only tidings which could be obtained 
of him was, that he had gone to the Marlborough Hotel 
to engage a place in the Providence stage-coach ; but 
that conveyance having ahneady departed, he disap- 
peared, where none could say. However, on the arrival 
of a coach from Plrovidence, the driver said he had met 
Mr. Booth on the read without coat or waistcoat The 
following day he arrived at Phyvideno^ having neither 
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shoes nor stockings, and at once went to a saQon* 
boarding-house. Rumour of the popular actor's con- 
dition being noised all over the town, his friend Colonel 
Josiah Jones at once sought him. Booth greeted him 
kindly, and asked him to take off his boots that be 
might tiyihem on; and the Colonel, in orderto humour 
him, complying with this request^ Booth immediately 
left the house. Colonel Jones quickly borrowed a pair 
of shoes, rushed after and overtook him as he hurried 
along the street in an excited state, and succeeded in 
persuading him to accompany him home. 

Under his watchful care the tragedian in a few days 
recovered the proper balance of his mind, and was 
allowed to journey to the farm. But ludd intervals 
were now succeeded by fits of mental aberration. Soon 
after he arrived at his home he summoned all his 
neighbours near and fSeur to attend a funeral, and they, 
assembling with decent gravity at the appointed day 
and hour, found it was the carcase of a favourite horse 
he wished to have buried with solemnity; on which 
they departed, some in anger, some in sorrow, to their 
homes. 

He was soon before the public again ; and in 1838, 
accompanied by Tom Flynn, manager of the National 
Theatre, left New York on board the steamer Nqptwm 
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for CharlestoiL Ten yean before, William Coaway, 
who had played Borneo to the Juliet of Miss O'Neill 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and who subsequently, 
whilst acting at Bath, became the object of Mrs. 
Piosri's affections, had, whilst on his way to Charleston, 
flung himself into the sea and been drowned. As the 
ship NqptwM came towards the spot where the un- 
hapi7 actor was last seen, Booth became exceed- 
ingly melancholy, spoke much of Conway, and at last, 
rashing up on deck, saying that he had a message for 
him, jumped overboard before it was possible to prevent 
him. A boat was immediately lowered, and with some 
danger and difficulty he was rescued. When safe, his 
first words to Flynn were, ''I say, Tom, look out; 
you're a heavy man, be steady, for if the boat upsets 
well all be drowned."* 

It was while at Charleston that, in a quarrel with 
a fellow player, he received a Uow from a heavy weapon 
that broke the bridge of his nose — an incident sciarce 
worth recording, save to note the coincidence that 
Eean, whom he so strangely and so strongly resembled, 
mentally and physically, likewise in a squabble was 
dealt a blow with a pewter pot which disfigured his 
nose. This accident to Booth threatened permanently 
to injure his voice as well as his personal appearance ; 
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but instead of giving way to the infirmity he battled 
strongly against it, continoally speaking with all Lis. 
strength, until, after a lapse of two years, he fully 
recovered his resonant tones. 

And so he continued his life, playing year after year 
in the principal cities of the States^ and then seeking 
retirement with his family, until 1832, when he spoke 
of leaving the stage, and gave the jewelled crown he 
had always worn as Richard IIL to his son Edwin 
whilst they were playing at San Francisco. The time 
was dose at hand when he was to make his exit firom 
lifd's stage ; for a couple of weeks later, whilst on his 
homeward w^y, he fell ill of a cold, and died on the 
30th of November. 

After spending two years and a half in America, 
Charles Eean returned to England in February, 1833. 
His father had meanwhile been obliged by illness to 
abandon all idea of again visiting the States. He 
therefore rested for some time in his cottage at Bute, 
but was necessitated in January, 1831, to leave this 
retreat and again seek engagements; he therefore 
appeared at Drury Lane, and was warmly welcomed 
by the public. Seemingly he had benefited by his 
few months of retirement^ but his health was fSeur fiK>m 
being restored. That he was mentally active is proved 
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bjrhis desire to become lessee of the Bichmond Theatre, 
then to be let He therefore addressed the following 
l«ytter to the owner— 

To Mb. Bvdd, Theatre Boyal, Richmond, Surrey. 

'*F€b. 10, 1831. 

""DxAB Sib, 

^Having heard that the Theatre Royal, Rich- 
mond, is in the market^ I should gladly offer myself as 
a candidate if I conld ascertain to whom I should apply. 
Its proximity to London would answer my interests in 
every way, and the &ct is, I am weary of scampering 
about His Majesty's domains, and till I make my final 
bow to the British Public, I think a good company, 
well appointed and governed by a man of forty 
years^ theatrical experience, would fix upon my retreat 
both pleasure and profit. *If you would do me the 
favour to let me know if my name would not be 
olgectionaUe to the proprietors, or my industry to the 
pnUio^ the rent^ taxes, &a, Ac, you will confer an 
obligation on 

"Tours truly, 

''Edhund Esak. 

''PJi.— You will be kind enough to remember that 
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despatch is the sool of boainessi and many provincial 
managers are awaiting my decisions. 

ChkuM mUnmee to VawBkaU.^ 

Eventually he became lessee of the Richmond 
Theatre, and took up his residence in the small house 
attached to the building. The announcement of the 
fact caused a pleasant sensation amongst playgoers 
at Richmond and the surrounding neighbourhood, and 
on nights when he was announced to perform he was 
at first greeted by crowded audiences. He therefore 
braced himself to play three times a week, but the 
novelty of his appearance here wearing gradually away, 
he acted to poor houses, so that on one occasion the 
treasury received but three pounds sixteen shillings. 
Few things gave him more pleasure than to receive his 
old friends and associates. Here in the cottage sitting- 
room, with its deep embrasufed windows shaded with 
branches of trailing vines, he talked with them of the 
past— of those whom they had known, pitied, admired, 
or loved ; the living still amongst them, the departed 
who were in their midst no more ; recalling his victories, 
forgettbg his griefr in the past, welcoming hopes of the 
future. At times he played to them, or sang Moore's 
melodies with much of his old expression, and would at 
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their request repeat the Lord's Prayer in a manner 
which drew tears to their eyes. 

Here it was that the veteran actor Henry Howe when 
a mere lad called to ask advice concerning his becoming 
a player, of the great man whose performance of Richard 
IIL had a little before fascinated him. At the moment 
of his visit Kean with his five dogs was about to have 
himself rowed upon the pleasant Thames, and invited 
the aspirant for dramatic honours to accompany him, 
and he complying, Kean entered into converiBation with 
the youth by asking him if he were prepared to starve; 
and then assured him he himself had sometimes in the 
course of his life been eighteen or twenty hours without 
food, finally, he strove to dissuade the lad firom be- 
coming an actor, but^ fortunately for a later generation, 
his advice was not followed. 

Occasionally he played at Druiy Lane or the Hay- 
market^ receiving fifty pounds a night for each perform- 
ance. And as his strength decayed, one who knew 
him relates, ^he found it necessary upon nearly eveiy 
occasion to be supported to the ude or wings of the 
stage, but immediately he was before the public his 
energy seemed oitirely to master all physical weak- 
ness and he would tread the stage with a firmness 
which would i^ few minutes previously have seemed 
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i 

impoesible." These exertions were followed by I 

prostration* 

The genius within him occasionally flamed, and 
reminded many of his* former strength, but more often 
his acting was dull and mechanical In this yesr 
Fanny Eemble, her &ther,and her cousin fell to talkbg 
one night at supper of Eean. Charles Eemble held no 
love for the tragedian, and his daughter admits he was 
" hard upon poor Eean's defects, because they were espe- 
cially antagonistic to his artistic taste and tendency; 
but I think too,** she adds, " there is a slight infusion 
of the vexation of unappreciated labour in my fathei^s 
criticism of Eean.** Hers was far more gentle and 
just ; and, coming from one who understood the diffi- 
culties besetting an actor's interpretation of his feelings 
and imagination, are valuable. That he was a man of 
genius, no matter how he abused his gifts, she was sure ; 
that he possessed the first element of all greatness — 
power — she was likewise certain, for instinctively, with 
a word, a look, a gesture, he ** tore away the veil firom- 
the heart of common humanity, and laid it bare as it 
beat in every human heart, as it throbbed in his own.; 
Let his deficiencies be what they may, his faults how-i 
ever obvious, his conceptions however erroneous, and 
his characters, each considered as a whole, however 
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imperfect^ he has one atoning facnlty that compensates 
for eveiything else, that seizes, rivets, electrifies all 
who see and hear him, and stirs down to their yery 
springs the passionate elements of nature. Genius 
alone can do this.** 

His fSedling health rendered his appearance in puhlic 
douhtful, even when announced to perform, and he 
frequently disappointed his audiences; still they 
crowded the house when he played, knowing their 
opportunities of seeing him must now be few, and 
believing they would never look upon his like again. 
Dr. Doran, who remembered seeing him play Richard 
UL at the Haymarket in 1832, says the sight was 
pitiable. ~ Qenius was not traceable in that bloated face ; 
intellect was all but quenched in those once matchless 
eyes; and the power seemed gone, despite the will 
that would recall it I noted in a diaiy that night 
the above hcts, and in addition, that by bursts he was 
as grand as he had ever been, that though he looked 
well as long as he was still, he moved only with difficulty, 
nnng his sword as a stick." Once whilst playing Sir 
Giles Overreach about this time at Brighton, he fainted 
in the last act» and was carried off the stage in an in- 
•ensihie condition, moaning the while as if in great pain. 
On xecovering he asked in what part of the perform^ 
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EDce ho had fSedlen^ and being told it was after making 
a long speech, he whispered, ** Ah, I fear it will be my 
last dying speech.** 

In the month of November in this year Edmund 
Eean for the first time acted with Macready. The 
latter had returned in 1827 from America, where he 
had been highly successful, and was engaged to play 
at Druiy Lane. In the spring of the following year he 
had given a series of performances at the Salle Favre, 
Paris, receiving one hundred pounds a week for three 
weeks, after which he returned to London. He then 
made a prolonged tour in the provinces, at the con* 
dusion of which, in 1830, he accepted a firesh engage- 
ment at Drury Lane for three years, at a salary of 
thirty pounds a week and a clear benefit for the first 
year, and fifty pounds a week for the succeeding years. 
During this time it was proposed to Eean that 
lifacready should act with him, and the tragedian 
now consenting to what he had formerly refused, played 
Othello to Macread/s lago. The latter records in his 
diary that he acted lago well, ''when Eean did not 
interfere with me;'' but Alfred Bunn, who was now 
stage-manager at this theatre, has more to say con- 
cerning the event ''I was extremely amused," he 
writes^ "with a brief specimen of Shakespearean language 
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addressed to me by both these gentlemen after the. 
curtain fell on their first appearance together in the 
tragedy of Othello. Eean had a thproligh contempt 
for Macread/s acting; and the latter, affecting to be 
indignant at the mode in which Eean had conducted 
himself ^n always keeping a step or two behind him, 
whereby the spectators had a full view of the one 
performer^s countenance and only a side view of the 
other), bounced into my room, and at first vowed he 
would play with him no more. He finally wound up 
by saying, 'And pray what is the next p — ^lay you 
ex — ^pect me to appear in — with that low— man.' I 
replied that I would send him word. I went up into 
Eean*s dressing-room, where I found him scraping the 
colour off his fSou^, and sustaining the operation by 
copious draughts of cold brandy-and-water. On my 
asking him what play he would next appear in with 
Macready, he ejaculated, 'How the-^hould I know 
what the— plays in.^ ~ 

Eean's condition was such at this time as to excite 
the compassion of all who beheld him. Regarding his 
weakness J. B. Johnston narrates that on one occasion, 
whilst he was playing the part of Tubal to Eean's 
Shylock^ the latter was so infirm that grave apprehen- 
sbns were entertained lest he should be unable to 
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finifih his representatioiu However, be straggled hard 
with his weakness until arriving at the close of the 
first scene of the third act, where Shylock is wrought 
to violent rage by the news received of his daughter 
from Tubal And here Eean was so overcome by his 
simulated passion that he greatly feared he would be 
unable to leave the stage; therefore, instead of ending 
the scene with the words, ** Qo, Tubal, and meet me at 
our synagogue,** he tottered forward, and leaning heavily 
on Johnston said, " Lead me to our synagogue,"* when 
the pitying player bore him from the stage. Stooping, 
dragging his feet after him, gasping for breath, wiping 
his tears away with a trembling hand, and in his 
agitation unconsciously twisting his pocket-hand- 
kerchief round his fingers, he waited to make his 
entrances, but once on the boards, his form became 
erect, and the words he uttered seemed to bear him 
mechanically through his part. His appearance at the 
theatre became less and less frequent, and his time was 
now chiefly passed at Richmond, where he was carefully 
tended by his old and fedthful fiiend Miss TidsweU, 
who, after forty years' service at Drury Lane, had retired 
from the theatre. 

Daily he might be seen, wrapped in furs, driving 
slowly through the peaceful glades of Richmond Park, 
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a pale^&ced, worn man, with bright anxious eyes ; Miss 
Tidswell, a grave, gray-haired woman, seated beside him. 
To her, as to all who knew him, it was dear that, 
though only in his forty-sixth year, his days were 
numbered. Intoxicated by the yictory which had 
succeeded struggle, proud of the royal gifts which 
were his, he had wasted his health and enfeebled his 
mind, and now drew daily nigh unto death at an age 
when other men rejoice in the fullness of their strength. 
Twas but as yesterday he had for the first time played 
Shylock, Richard, and Othello on the Dniry Lane stage, 
whilst all men sounded his praise. Life had then been 
full of boundless promise; the horizon limiting his 
hopes had stretched into infinite space, but he had 
voluntarily squandered his genius and reduced his 
enstence to a span. How foolish now looked his 
felly; how paltry the treasures for which he had 
sacrificed so much; how felse the friendships in which 
he had placed strong feiUi. 

Such thoughts must have visited him again and 
agMn during his quiet drives through Richmond Park, 
or during these peaceful evenings, when, after an 
early dinner, he sat at the piano, sbging in a broken 
Toice the songs he had sung of old, whilst tears welled 
into his eyei and streamed down his cheeks. The 
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feverish ezdteinent of life had subsided for ever, and 
the end broaght peace and regret 

On warm days he would, with slow and languid 
step, supported by a stick, and accompanied by Miss 
Tidswell, walk about the green, and here he was met 
by Helen Faucis then a little child. The record of 
her impression presents a picture in itself, and were 
better read as related in her own choice words. ** One 
of my earliest and vivid recollections — ^I was then quite 
a child — ^was a meeting with 'the great Edmund Eean' 
as my sister called hiou He was her pet hero. She 
had seen him act^ and through fiiends, had a slight 
acquaintance with hinu Wishing her little 'birdie,' 
as she often called me, to share all her pleasures^ she 
often took me with her to the green for the chance 
of seeing him as he strolled there with his aunt old 
Miss TidsweU. The great man had been very ill, so 
that all our expectations had been frequently dis- 
appointed. At last about noon one very warm sunny 
day, my sister^s eager eye saw the two figures in the 
far distance. It would have been bad manners to 
appear to be watching, so in a roundabout way our 
approach was made. As we drew near I would gladly 
have run away. I was startled, frightened at what 
I saw— a small pale man with a fuir cap, and wrapped 
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in a Air cloak. He looked to me as if come from the 
grave A stray lock of very dark hair crossed his 
forehead, under which shone eyes which looked dark, 
and yet bright as lamps. So large were they, so 
pierdng, so absorbing, I could see no other features. I 
shrank from them behind my sister, but she whispered 
to me that it would be unkind to show any fear, so we 
approached, and were kindly greeted by the pair. 

" Oh, what a voice was that which spoke I It seemed 
to come from far away— a long, long way behind him. 
After the first salutation, it said, ' Who is this little 
one ? ' When my sister had explained, the face smiled 
(I was reassured by the smile, and the hce looked less 
terrible), and he asked me where I went to school, and 
which of my books I liked best. Alas I I could not 
then remember that I liked any, but my ever good 
angel-sister said she knew I was fond of poetry, for I 
had just won a prize for recitation. Upon this the hce 
looked still more kindly on mo, and we all moved to- 
gether to a seat under the trees. Then the far-away 
hollow voice— but it was not harsh — spoke again, as he 
put his hand in mine, and bade me tell him whether I 
liked my school walks better than the walks at Richmond. 
This was too much, and it broke the ice of my silence. 
No indeed* Greenwich Park was very pretty— so was 
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Blackbeath with its donkeys, when we were, <m occa- 
sions much too rare, allowed to ride them. Bat 
Richmond I Nothing could be so beautiful I I was 
asked to name my fstvourite sports, and whether I had 
ever been in a punt — which I had ; and caught fish — 
which I had not My tongue, once untied, ran on and 
on, and had after a time to be stopped, for my sister 
and the old lady thought I should fsttigue the invalid. 
But he would not part just yet He asked my name, 
and when it was told, exclaimed, * Oh, the old ballad 
—do you know it?— which begins^ 

" Oh, my Helen, 
There is no teUin' 
Why love I f eU in ; 
The grave, my dwellin*, 
Would I were well in I ** 

I know now why with my Helen, love I fell in ; it is 
because she loves poetry, and she loves Richmond. 
Will my Helen come and repeat her poetry to me some 
day 7 ' This alarming suggestion at once silenced my 
prattle, and my sister had to express for me the pleasure 
and honour I was supposed to feeL Here the inter- 
view ended ; the kind hand was withdrawn which had 
lain in mine so heavily, and yet looked so thin and 
sraalL I did not know then how great is the weight of 
weakness. It was put upon my head, and I was bid 
VOL. n. T 
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God speed I I was to be sent for some day soon. But 
the day never came; the school-days were at hand. 
Those wondrous eyes I never saw, and that distant 
voice I never heard again.** 

To the inhabitants of Richmond he was an object of 
interest and pride, whilst the poor regarded him with 
respect and affection ; for no case of distress or poverty 
was made known to him that he did not strive to re- 
lieve. And amongst those to whom his benevolence 
was extended was his mother^s son, Henry Damley and 
his £unily, as may be gathered from a letter written to 
him by Nance Carey on the 7ih of September, 1832. 

'«DsAB Edwtnd, 

" I wrote to you the first of this month, my 
quartei^s money being due the 1st of September. As 
I have had no answer, I fear you did not get my letter. 
I am in great anxiety till it comes, and being in ill- 
health makes me feel more. If you can oblige me with 
two quarters— one due and one in advance— you will 
render me a very great service. As I may be com- 
pelled to remove hastily from the lodging I am now in, 
I beg you will have the kindness to direct to Mr. 
Cooper, Surgeon^ Great Peter Street^ for me, to the care 
of Ur. Cooper. 
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''I 8aw Huny yesterday. His looks are mended 
since last I saw him. I thank Ood that you have 
taken him and his poor chickens under your wing, and 
I hope you will hold it over them during the winter* 
I think they have merit, which, cheered by your kind- 
ness, ¥rill show itselt Mrs. Damley is clever in Scotch 
and Irish characters. 

** Your affectionate mother, 

"P.S. — ^I am in a strange state of health. Two days 
before I saw ELarry every one thought I could hot live 
the night through. I am sorry that I live to trouUe 
my dear child, and yet J cannot wish to die. Let me 
Mu you.'* 

With this desire he readily complied, and she not 
only visited him, but took up her abode under his roo^ 
and remained there till he was laid in his grave. 

At the beginning of the year 1833 Edmund Eean, 
still feeling the. necessity of money, hacC though 
struggling with death, entered into an sgreement to 
act a certain number of nights at Drury Lane Theatre, 
of which Captain Polhill was now lessee. Needing 
funds immediately, Eean asked Bunn to request 
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Captain Polhill to lend him five hundred pounds; but 
the lessee, knowing Eean's circumstances, refused to 
advance the sum unless security was given for its 
repayment Eean promised the money would be paid 
by his subsequent performances ; but the condition of 
his health being most uncertain, Captain Polhill de- 
clined lending him the money. On the 12th of March 
the tragedian's medical adviser, Mr. James Smith, 
presented his compliments to Mr. Bunn, and was sorry 
to 'inform him '^ that Mr. Eean is confined by so very 
severe an attack of gout in his right hand and arm, 
and some threatening also of the same sort in his legs, 
as to render it quite impossible for him to perform at 
present." Mr. Smith added, he would state from day 
to day how the tragedian progressed ; but at present 
it would be quite impossible to fix any night for his 
reappearance. 

A week later than the date of this note Edmund 
Eean was advertised to play at Covent Qarden Theatre, 
where Charles Eean was then fulfilling an engagement. 
It was decided by the management that father and 
son should play Othello and lago, and an announce- 
ment of this intention caused wide and general interests 
Therefore on Monday eyening, March '25th, 1833, a 
great audience assembled to witness Edmund Eean's 
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performance, bm it proved, for the last time. Late on 
that afternoon he had driven to the theatre, and being 
assisted from his carriage, went at once to his dressing- 
room, leaving vrord that he desired to see his son 
immediately he arrived. Here Charles found him 
presently, a poor, shrunken figure, with a haggard fkoe 
and wild eyes, crouching over a fire. He greeted his 
son affectionately, but said he was very ill, and afiraid 
he should not be able to act The manager, who was 
likewise present^ cheered him ; and having drank some 
hot brandy and water, he declared he was much better, 
and allowed himself to be dressed for the part From 
time to time he shivered, complained of cold, and to 
all observers it was evident his vitality was at a low 
ebb. The sight was pitiful. 

Presently, the overture being over, the curtain rose, 
and Charles Eean, entering as lago, was warmly greeted. 
But the audience were evider^tly impatient for a sight 
of their old fstvourite ; and when in the second soene he 
and his son came upon the stage, the whole house 
received them with the warmest acclamations. Ed- 
mund Eean, the tears welling to his eyes, bowed again 
and again; then suddenly, as if remembering himself, 
he turned towards Charles, and, taking him by the 
hand, led him a few steps forward, and, as it were. 
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presented him to the public. At this action the 
enthosiasm of the house redoubled, hats and hand-* 
kerchieft were waved, cheers rent the air, the while 
&ther and son stood hand in hand bowing repeatedly* 
It was a considerable time before they were aUowed 
to proceed with their parts, and then by degrees the 
feebleness of the great actor's gait and weakness of 
his voice were noticeable to aU ; but as it was believed, 
and hoped, he was reserving his strength for the later 
acts^ no fiadlure was anticipated. 

As he came off the stage he remarked, ''Charles is 
getting on well to-night — ^he's playing very well; I 
suppose it*8 because he's acting with me." ' Again he 
drank some hot brandy-and-water by way of sustaining 
his strength, and continued his part in the second act, 
though his voice was so weak at times that it sank 
ahnost to a whisper, and his pauses were longer than 
usuaL It was with a mixture of pain and pleasure the 
audience followed his acting. Just before the third 
act b^gan, being fearful his strength would wholly 
give way, he said to his son, ^ Mind, Charles, that you 
keep before me. Don't get behind me in this act; I 
don't know if I shall be aUe to kneel, but if I do, be 
sure that you lift me up."* A foreboding of disaster 
dwelt with hinh 
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With took resolation as he possesaed he straggled 
through the earlier part of the act; but his weakness 
was greater than his will, and at times he gasped for 
breath and moved with difficulty, an object of com- 
miseration to alL He continued, however, spoke the 
lines banning — 

''OnowforsTsr 
Farswsll the tranquil mind: fiarewel] oontsnt ; " 

and ending with** Farewell : Othello's occupation gone,"* 
with all his usual melancholy sweetness, and more than 
his customary feeling; and so touched and impressed 
the audience by the sobbing tones of the last line, that 
ihey burst into stormy applause that lasted some 
minutes. Eean stood motionless and fixedj his chin 
resting on his breast, his eyes riveted upon the ground. 
A death-like silence, begotten of fear, fell upon the 
house, feeling which he seeD[ied partially roused to 
consciousness of the scene, raised his head, and looked 
round with dimmed sights advanced a few steps to 
Iago» and would fidn have continued his part^ saying, 

•' Villain, be sure— you — ^prove ** Then, tottering to 

his son, he flung himself on his neck, and with a faint 
and fiEdtering voice cried out^ ^'Oh, Qod, I am dying. 
Speak to them, Charles." Then one of the other 
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players advasced^ aiid with Charles Eean's assistance 
carried him off the stage. The public saw him no 
more. 

For hours he lay insensible on a sofa in his dressing- 
room, his eyes dosed as if in death, his limbs motion- 
less and cold, his poise languid, an aniious crowd of 
finends and doctors watching him. But by degrees 
he rallied, and towards midnight he was su£Sciently 
recovered to permit of his being taken to the Wrbkin 
tavern dose by, where he lay for upwards of a week 
'twixt life and death. At the end of that time he was 
removed to his house at Bichmond, where his secretary, 
John Lee, and his friend Miss Tidswelli nursed him 
with untiring devotion. His son, who was obliged to 
continue his engagement at Covent Garden, was with 
him daily; and knowing that his father^s end was nigh, 
became anxious a recondliation should take place be* 
tween his parents. He therefore suggested to the 
dying man that he should make his peace with his 
wife* Accordingly Eean wrote her this last letter— 

^Ur DsAB Mabt, 

* Let us be no longer fools. Come home ; forget 
and forgive* If I have erred, it was my head, not my 
heart, and moat severely have I suffered for it My 
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future life shall be employed in contributiDg to your 
bappinest; and you, I trusty will return that feeling 
by a total obliteration of the pait 

^ Your wild but really affectionate husband, 

'-Edmukd Keak. 

She to whom it was addressed did not hesitate to 
obey the request^ but immediately drove to Bichmond 
with her son. Leaving her at the Greyhound Hotel, 
Charles hastened to prepare his father for her visit. 
Then they who had been parted for eight years met, 
and words of penitence and forgiveness were spoken ; 
but the shock which his appearance, telling too plainly 
the certain approach of death, gave Mrs. Eean was 
greats and after an effort to muster her feelings, she 
completely broke down, and sobbed piteously. He who 
heard her knew the cause of her tears, and learned too 
late the depth of the affection he had discarded. 
Taking her hand, with a pathetic effort at cheerfulness, 
he said, ^ Come, bear up, bear up ; happiness shall yet 
be ours." But. though he spoke as if with hope, he 
knew the sands of his life had almost run. Mrs. Eean, 
who was now an invalid, returned to town in the even- 
ing, but visited him continually. 



r 
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At times, when be felt better, be still boped bis 
existence migbt be prolonged, but more frequently, 
wben overcome by pain and weakness, be feared his 
end bad come. One day early in May, wben Doucbez, 
the famous suigeon, drove from town to visit bim, be 
said, ''Now, this is very kind of you, but I feel tbat 
tbe band of deatb is upon me,^ and be burst into tears. 
For some time past be bad experienced a disinclination 
to eat solid food, and be now mainly subsisted on 
mrrowioot and jelly, mixed witb brandy-and-water. 
His son was constantly in attendance on bim, and be 
welcomed tbe visits of bis ibeatrical friends. Tbe talk 
of tbe town, wbicb tbey narrated to bim, and tbe re« 
miniscences tbey recalled, excited bim, and be seemed 
to regain mucb of bis former buoyancy in tbeir pre- 
sence; but tbey bemg gone, be frequently fell into a 
letbaigy from wbicb it was difficult to rouse bim. 

Wben bis old friend Jack Hugbes said to bim tbat 
brighter days were in store for bim, be made answer 
tbey bad passed for ever ; and tben, bis mind wandering, 
be quoted some lines from a play, and mentioned tbe 
names of several singers wbo bad, be stated, promised 
to come and sing bim to sleep, for be was tired. From 
that day be suffered at intervals from aberration of 
tbe mind; at sucb moments be lived bis old life once 
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more — now was be a strolliDg player struggling for 
bread, acting in bams, pamfully toiling along dreary, 
interminable roads; and again be was on the stage of 
Drury Lane, before an audience that greeted him with 
laudations, or howled at him in fury. And the names 
of Lord Byron, Whitbread, Rae, and others gone before 
came famDiarly to his lips. That dark passage in his 
life relating to a woman's infidelity, from which all 
other evils seemed to follow, were forgotten at such 
times, and he was back in the morning of his years, 
when life held fair promises before him. 

The early days of May waned, and looking through 
his bed-room windows, he rejoiced in the new-bom 
spring, which he was not destined to see deepen to the 
fuUness of summer. Pale-fSeu^ and attenuated, the 
ghost of his former self, he sat in bed propped up by 
pillows, surrounded by books and papers, which he 
opened one by one, and then .wearily laid aside. Oc- 
casionally he was strong enough to rise, and was sup* 
ported into his sitting-room, where he lay on a so£b^ 
or seated at the piano, struck a few chords, to which he 
listened dreamily, as if they recalled dead memories, 
and then with trembling limbs and tearful eyes turned 
away. 

But his last days were not allowed to pass in 
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uninterrapted peace, bemg intxuded on by bis creditors. 
His books showed bim to bave earned at an average 
almost ten thousand a year since bis first appearance at 
Drury Lane^a sum three times greater than that 
gain^ by any of his contemporary actors. But of this 
nothing was left ; his reckless extravagance bad wasted 
his wealth, and only a few days before his death be was 
in danger of being arrested for a sum not exceeding 
one hundred pounds ; and after his demise, bis theatrical 
wardrobe and properties^ the valuable presents given 
him, together with the plate and furniture at his 
cottages in Bute and Bichmond, were seised by bis 
creditors and sold, the whole realizing but six hundred 
pounds. 

As May wore on, his weakness increased, and his 
periods of delirium became longer. Through long 
silent nights he moaned in pain; be slept through 
days when sunshine steeped the land. On the evening 
of Tuesday the 14th be .was quite unconscious of those 
around him. His mind wandering, he held convers- 
ation with persons he believed standing by bim, the 
living and the dead; spoke some lines from the plays 
in which he had won repute, and towards midnight, 
before those who watched could hinder bim, be sud- 
denly jumped from his bed, and crying out in the words 
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of Bicbard III. — ^ A bone, a bone, my kingdom for a 
bone !*" fell on bis knees. Being put to bed, be passed 
into a letbargio state. It was nine o'clock in tbe 
morning when be woke, and turned bis eyes wistfully 
towards tbe ligbt» tben rested tbem on tbe faces of bis 
secretary and tbe suigeon. Becognizing them, be 
strove to speak, but though they bent over him, no 
words fell upon their ean ; then quickly and fearfully 
be flung out bis arms, caught their bands, sighed, and 
was dead. 

Ten days later bis remains were borne to old Rich- 
mond church. His friends bad applied to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster Abbey to forego tbe cus- 
tomary fees, and allow bis ashes to rest beside those 
of Qarrick ; but this being refused by these reverend 
gentlemen, bis body was placed near the western portal 
of old Bichmond church, close by the bones of Thomp- 
son the poet, and not &r removed from those of Shake- 
speare's friend, Burbage, the original representative of 
Bicbard IIL Every possible mark of respect was 
shown him. Memben of the theatrical profession, not 
only from London, but from tbe provinces, alike famous 
and obscure, accompanied him on bis last brief journey. 
Crowds of moumen filled the village, shops were shut, 
tbe funeral service was impressively read, and with the 
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wcffds^ * Hii body 18 buried in peacOi bat his name shall 
live finr ever/' ringing in their ears^ the living parted 
fiom the dead. His son erected to his memory a 
tablet^ having a medallion portrait^ and bearing these 
woids-- 

BISD IIJLT 15; 1838, 
AOJO) 4S. 

-♦- ' 
3^ fiUmoml ececttb bji hxa S^on, 
CHARLES JOHN KEAN, 
18S9. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAE WOEKS 

Bt J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 



Oourt Life Below 8tdr$! or, London undot th$ FInt 
Qeorioi. 

rtftk Bdltloa, Orwwm tvo., 9m. 

Oourt Ufa Below 8Ulr$; or, London under the Last 
Qeoriee. 

rtftk BdltiM, OrowA tvo., U. 

The Life and Adventurea of Pei Woffniton. 

Bo/alty Baatored; or, London under Charlaa II. 

Famoua Plaja; with a DIsoouraa on the Plajhouaaa of 
the Beatoratlon. 

Tlilvd BdltloH| Orown vifo«f 6l0* 

That Villain Borneo} a Morel of Bohemian Life. 

la PletVM Boards, 9s« 

What Hast Thou Done f a Horel. 

la Vietvrt Boards, Ss. 

A Modern Mailoian; a NoreL 

la Pletvro Boards, Urn. (la ootobor.) 



WABD & D0WNS7, PuBUSHiBa, 

1^ TOBK STSXET, OOYEKT QABDSK, LOKDOK. 

I 
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sow BEADY, IN FIOTUBB BOARDS, PBICE 8a. 

WHAT HAST THOU DONE? 

*'Fltiiiiiiiriee the ftdveotonr b flnelydrtwii. W« alwuji read the deseriptloDi 
tad the dlaloffoe with ptoaini*. The hnmoor to better then the eentime&t; but 
w etwije leeegniM the work ef a imMttoed and flMsOe pen."— ^Meioter. 

^'Thto veqr elerer etofy to ftr aboiTe the a;Tenige of ench jHrodootlonc The 
deeeriptleae of Irish Ufli en eepeetolly food."— «. /<UM^« d«t«ML 

« ICc Flt^Bonld MoOej hee written one of the i^toesMiteet end meet readable 
eririehnovetoweha.Te totelyeeen. As a whole It to quite the beet we haTo 
•sen bj the aothor."— IM^ J^NNu 

««1hebookeontetaMieeenee In Bohemton lilb, seenee in htghlllli in London, 
and eeeneein Irdand. It to bright* pietnraeqne, and entertaining."- Omiay 



**Thto novel dieplaje oonsideiabto ability. The anenee in wlileh we are 
InU o dn eed to the venittoe and fttUlM of eoetoty are admirablj eontrifed, and 
•iBstdNd with a Inn and tme hend."-Jren»<iv /ML 



irOW RBADT. IN FIOTUBB B0ABD8, FBICB 8s. 

THAT VILLAIN KOMEO. 

««Flrreoetot7iitorieepoeeees the merit of 'ThatVnUin Romeo.' Theprioelpal 
ehana in Mr. UnXkj'a novel to the eomplex and ptetareoqoe stndr of his 
heroine. Nothing more piquant and flueinatlng was erer painted than Marsna 
Phillip's modeL Hto weird sketebes of Bohemia, and hto bright, inetoiTO styto 
win anflee to ensure the suoeeee to thto noveL"— Jfomln^ ^otL 

"A bflglii and nnqneetlonablj hiterssting story; not without pessagae of 
pangent sareae«t eooMtimee tfaiged with eynieiem."— ^w w fw i j r. 

''In exeeedimlj powerfU and fteoinating story. There to mueh power in 
the seenee where Oepri's own peeoliar eharaeter, helf-poetie, lialf-worldly to 
brought out; and the eontest between her and her flilher to wen managed. • . . 
Aa a drama of inesenible ftte the work must rank high."— IkUly lUi^riv*. 

«« The driest and bontost of reriewen wm seareely U aUe to deny that Mr. 
MeOey ean write In a pleeeent style, and deeeribe eontemporaiy aoeiety in a 
Maaerwhfch, if a Uttleftee, to undoubtedly eesy. Hedto^toyaaoonsiderable. 
power eTdtotlMt ehnnetv drawing."— Hully jr«iM. 



WARD & D0WNS7, Pubushibs, 

1% TOBK STEEST, OOYENT GABDRN, LONDON. 
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COUBTUPE BELOW STAIES; 

LONDON VNDEB THE FIBST GEOBQES. 
Bt J. FITZGS&ALD KOLLOY. 



FUTK XDXTXOV. 



^ No truer or mora Tiiid pietoraof the iMteaktoiy ham been written. 
The Telne of the praeent work m a pietura of Ctourt mennert under 
tlie flzit Oeorgee is greetlyenhanoed b^ the feet that» M fer M poMiUe» 
it is historically oorreek"— ifonmiy ^^' 

** Mr. Holloas peges eontein ebfondenee of amusing aneodote. He 
writes in a bnsk andfloent style."— ^iAsmmpii. 

** Mr. MoUoy ptodoces some eorioasaneodotes which have not before 
appeared in print, and he is always UTely."— Poff Mall Gtudtt*. 

'^ Oonoeminff the amniing inetdentsand roval qaanels,the do m es t S o 
scenes, the bruliant and immoral eoortiers he has much to ssj, and, 
moreoTer, says it^ in a witty and pleasant manner. The anecdotes of 
Pope and Addison, Swift and Steele, OoUey Cfibber, Gay, OongreTe« 
Snsuma OentUvre, Lsdy Mary Wortley Mootsgn, and others are all 
interesting."— ^Miliary IVsms. 

^ Thongh Mr. Molloy has not been alone in reeogniring the irtlne of 
the Wentworth oorrespondence, it has been for the first time brought 
by him befora the notice of the general poUio, and his qaotstiona 
cannot fail to awaken genuine interest. • • • . In these sketohee of 
Oourt life there is no lack of roUickinji^ TiTaoity to cany the reader 
along interested in the narrative."— ^Mutiny. 

^ Mr. Molhnrhas eWdently fonnd a sabpeet congenial to his taste and 
flttbg to hii lively aud fadle pen.*— Dct/y If§wt, 

««WeU written, foU of anecdote, and with its facts admiraMy 
croaped, this exeeHant work will prove of the greatest valoetoall who 
desire to know what manner of men the first Electors of Hanover who 
came here really weie. .... Oontemporarf history of the time 
treated of is so i nte rwoven that the record is one complete and 
lkanpily*f ramed narrative. .... In fine, Mr. MoUcy's 
history seems all that it shonld be."— i^etfy TaUgrt^ 



WARD A DOWNEY, Pcbli8H1B8» 
12, YORK STREET, COYEKT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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COUBT UPE BELOW STAIKS; 

OB, 

LONDON TTNDER THE LASI^ 6E0ItaE& 
Bt J. FITZQEBALD MOLLOT, 

▲VTHO& or ''mOTALTT BltTOKlB." 



^'AeiainotaiiMtaiQftlMVQiuded at a ^oaMto eontrilratkiii to Uttmture; 
IHiiwiiitliU M thflj da AtariM of etorer, gnphio and rellablo pietarao of tha 
oaort and aootallOiaMlartha teat Oaoisea.''—Adi(laynma. 




•*Ut. MoDosTaatjlaia briglitaiMi floant. pietoreaqiia and animatad, tad ha 
Mia Ua atorr wilk imq^Matfoaabla aUU and THBdi^'--iiaaiat^ 

*'naaanatlvaiaflaantaadaa»iaing,andia ftrmoia fawtniothra tfaannina- 
tartha of tbaaovala imbUahad nowadaya.**— £l. Joma* €raatUt, 

••Mr. XoDosTa aaniitlva ia eooelaa, and aihlUta a widaaeqaaintanea wfth tha 
aanandaaBMnofthaata. 1haanaodotaaofthalhnioiianianofflwhk»i,wita, 
fBoli^ or knavaa intf odnoad an amnainb and aaranl not ganarallj known 
aillviB tha pagaak**— ifamlii^ ?^0t. 

lwrfttaa,IUlofflMtabaarincon«t«7aa1iJaetaid«roonaldaitttoii,and 

Ewithanacdotaa of gur andwitty dabaodkBaa.**— Aii(y nUonak, 
^^V« tei doooftir& MoartL Mr. Molk^ haa dona fcrthoinE^ 
^wfan aoeeMao gfc Ihla laailt of hia ardoooa Invaatlgationa ia ooa of tha moat 
Inl ii atiM wotfca wUah haa avir ooma nndar our nottea. It ia inpoaanda to 
api thoDoaha at any part wtthonfc t ii llng an o f fi p o wa Ua cdaaJga to Ofll 
thapanaaL'^^^JiRHfaaiMs Chvontaltk 



-Walli 



FAMOUS PLAYS. 

(/fow% 8vo., di> 



••Me. fltmmld Monoy ia an aanaat and indalktIfaUa anthar of hooka, par^ 
tioalaily Intareating toatadanta of tha HIatoryof tha Draina."»i*MM«A. 

••ApartfroaithavahMof araoordaoftalland axhaoatlTa, It la an intaraating 
atnd^towatah tha play of tndhrldnaUtf In aaeh of tha diflteant aothora dnrinff 
tha aavatal atagaa of hia plaoaa, and not laaa aatartaining to follow tha train of 
Quanta kadlng up to tha actual pfodnotlon In aach oaaa. Hare of oonraa aoopa 
oiiata for Mr. MoIIoy to naka a vaqr palatabla diah of amaU drenmatanoaa, 
NBlnlaaaaft of wita and man of porta oihar than thoaa Immadlataly oonoenad. 
In a word, • VuMoa Playa* ia a wall WTitlan,Uvaly. and tboroQgUyaatialhetorT 
plaoa of walk, whioh ia moat worthy ofMr. MoOMra rapntatUm aa a ataga 
katorian of laaaarehandanidition, and analagantandaaholarirwittar."— 4taM. 
r anahaa pr a ftr tharaaarda of an hanoontUa and arOatlo paat to ua 
jpfagariahandMataatpreoanttthlaoddrahabnitationofnnraiaaiahaiad 
iwfflhagnatlyandaai«AiUy traaaiirad.**~raii<^ AUr. 
Ifw a good idaa af tta &^iUi diama aa tt axlatad at aartaia wdKdatead 
pariodaafitahiatoiT. ... Tha raaolt ia a bodk of a ?aiy in twa aUHtl M ffaat a r , 
and ona titt* ia Uka& to U mnah raad.''-^^. /<MM^« OaMttc 

••ThaataTafaaakar thaaa plaaaaianot maraly an aeaoont of ita Utamr 
gwiali.ltatoaMtlogradiMtk%andttaa!BalHyttdahayactarftomthaatan*> 
poSaffthaaritioorSamanagar; itiaadali^bU]y«iiiP7tkrtah^llfli and 



andadfwilnaa. Mn^lUilay^wawpniwftdgill 

WABD & lX)WNEYy PuBUSHiBiy 
U, TOBX ffTBXrr, OOYEKT (UBDXN, L05DOK. 
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KOYALTY BESTORED ; 

01, 

LONDON VNDEB CHARLES IL 
Bt J. FITZQSRALD MOLLOY. 



**T1m mofi Impofttiit IklstorlctI work yvt idileTad hf Iti ftotiior. .... It 
iMt ranahMd for • pfctoresqiw hiitortan to achSevo soeh a work in Ito mUmtar 
■Bd to UU A tiOo M it hM iMfor bdbrt bom told.''--^kii(r ^<«Vi«i>*- 

**A lerloi of pietnrM ouoftillT' dntwn, wtU oonpooed, and eorroet In tU' 
MAmOm. Mr.MoU(^writwpleMiutl7»andUsbo(yc ittliocoQ^ycnttftain> 

"PnMnts US ftir tU inttiat witliaeoaplotedoMriptlonor tUoooiia labits 
ortlMperiod.**-«{o6«. 

*' Wo an quito pnportd to reeognlse in it tho brisk and fla«it sbrlo, ths esse 
of nsnrstlon,sndotosrqiisUtlssoisUkeBstiiro, wliloli,sswss pomtedont in 
Ibis jonmsl, ehsiacterind bis fbrmor books.'*— JCAcMnon. 

"Tho story of Chsries's msTrlsce, of tbo prodiglons dowry, of tbs ytnag 
Qooen's innooenoo of tbs wsys oTbis worid, ber wrongs, ber soflbrings, ber 
brief resistsnoiL ber long, bunentslde soqnieseenee, ber miiUlfng love, is well 
told in this boos. Whenever, in its psgee, we esteh sight of GMherine, it is • 
relief from the vile oompsny thst erowds then, the shAweleM women end tho 
contemptible men on whom *the fonntsin of honour* Isvfsbed dlstinetloiM, 
which ooght fWwi theneelinth to have lost sll mesnlng snd sttrsetlon Ibr I 
folk. The aothor has studied his subieets with esre and indostiy ; be 1 . 
dooes them either singly or in groups, with vivid snd stirring effect ; theoonedy 
and the tngedy of the OoDrt>lin move side by side in his ehantem. .... A 
chapter on the Plague la admirable,— ImpieeHve without any m» writtag ; tbo 
deeeription of. theFire ia better etOl. To Mr. M<^loy'a narrative of the Tltno 
Oateaeplaode atrlklng merit must bs aoeorded: also to the doelng ehuitar of 
tho work with its pt^ure of the hard death of S3ng Charles."--«iMC<a(0r. 

•*In *IUnralty Restoied; or, London under Charles IL* Kr. J. Fltnsrtld 
XoQoy mskee a remarkable advance beyond bla preceding works in style end 
literszy msthod. His book, whleh is the best, may very well be the last on tho 
subleai. • . • The shrewdness, tbs eynidsm, snd the pro fo und egotism of the 
Meny M onsrob ars dexterously eonveyed in this plstors of him, and the bodk is 
vaiioosly snd vividly interesting*'- WorU, 

** The author of * Royalty Bestored' has never oflbred the pdbUo so graphic, 
sofkadnating, so cbaruitng an example of Ikded UveerevlviJIen, and dim seenco 
revitalised by the nii«io of the ptotaresque^historio senee."— AeHen XOcranr 
Wartd, 

**'Mf, Xonoy has not eonllned Umself to an aooount of tbs King and Us 
conrtiera. He has given us a study of London during his reign, taken, aster aa 
possible^ from rare snd invariably authentic souroee. We can easily see that a 
work sueb ss this, in order to oe suocessfbl, most be the reeult of the most 
carsAil study and tbs most untiring diligence in the consultation of diariea, 
records, memoirs, letters, psmphlets, traoM, and ' "* '" 

CunOisr with tbs Court and SeChpitsl. Thei . 

MoUoy's bodk bears evidenea on eveqr P*8* of *Mk >tody sad diligsncai'* 
4MMsew J^iniiMf ]!Nwt» 

•«lBhisdeIinestioikofChaxies.lfr.XoI]oyisveqrBaccessfbL . . Heacvolda 
vivid colouring; yet ronses our interest and «ympatlgr with askOfta hsnd."— 



in, trao& and papers left by contemporarlc* 
Capital. Thera can U 90 doubt tfiu Hr. 
cvenr page of sMk study sad diligsncai'*— 



WABD & DOWNEY, PaBLi8HSR8» 
IA TORE SnXSr, COYENT GABDEN, LONDON. 
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THE LIFE AND ASYENTITBES 

PEG WoS'INGTON. 

Third Editicnt Crown SwKf 6i. 

**11m work It A thentrlMl uid Utenry hittory of the period, with a moct 
•ttnetive eentna flgnre, on whom Mr. MoUoy le eaioM to keep ■• ftUl end 
•teMlyaUglitat poeeiUe. RoaBd tbe heroine are net tnooeMions of ohtngfiiff 
groopi, ddlftiUy nmged end poeed— Dr. Johnson and Ooldamlth amongst 
anthon: Benr, Quin, and Maeklin amonget aetora : Rich and Collar Ctbber 
while the men of the world of that dat^ dandffled and 
~ klalikeai 



eoat]Tandboastbif,areweIlruigedaeaeoeeeoriee. Thebooklalikeatacoeesion 

•ficeneaaeweretobewitneee«dfaitheoldendaya,wlthallthedr 

anddaehtethelndiTtdnalflgaree; and also with aU the eoggeetlt 
and enpeilloiaUty and sentiment and gellantiy that marked thi 

^aikle with weu-ehoeen aneedotee, and the reader ia earried 

MM, as in the esse of a wetl-eonstraeted fletlon."— ArOM ^aortcrly. 



hoUowness 
the era. The pages 




Aiwf^t ffflttffy. 

•« This hook has tbs merit of being, flom the lint ehapter to the kill wtthonl 
a sinjile doll paga.*'"JDtti/|f /Thhu 

*" Mr. MoQ^ book presents the best iadlnoet nadiUt lift of Fag Woflngton 
" ' ' I been prodQeed."— ^ ' 



'^Feg WoAiuEtoB makee a most interesthig eentral llgare, roimd whleh Mr. 
FlUaeiild Mouoy hss mads to rsvolre a varied and plotnreeqoe panorama of 
LeodoA lift In &• middle of the eighteenth eentary."— /UtMCmUd Umdm 



Mnm, 



A MODERN MAGICIAN. 

Inpktiir$board8 St. (In October.) 

** We ted a veiy good plot and soma dever sketohee of types sndindiridoals 
belonging to the most modem phsss of soeiety. The hero and heroine are 
taterostinft and the inoonsisteney of eaoh in his and her eeveral ways Is troe ti» 
lift: a is, however, a new depaitoro fw a novelist to deplet this mocal deftot 
with SMk startling ftanknees and resnlto so terrible."— ^Spectator. 

**aometimesa pottralt Is painted in a slngls ssntenee, and every charaetsr Is 
ftnlbly drawn. ... Mr. MoUoy Is s poet, and some of his dssonptioos linger 
loBC in the lesder^s memoiy.**— Aonten JkraUL 

•'Mr.FltnRald MoUoy takee the reader with him without paose, from Oist 
pmm to lastTby virtue of ths interest fsH in his hero snd hsioine."—ato6i; 

^Ths entin book shows a ssrles of daring and origlnsl seenes which sst It 
gnlts apart from lbs oidinaiy novel. In his qoalityofaprsetlssd novelists Mr. 
MoUkiy has psodooed a work that win claim the ready adhesion of ths bdlev^ 
In mysticism, whilst Its fonibly-drawn ehaneters and striking Inoldsnts will 
aolttlis tssU of the admirers of rsalistie fiction. In ftet ths two absolntely 
opposing elements of oecnltism and realiam ars in theee psgee msde to mlngls 
te a ftsliion that has not prsvlooaly bssn attempted. *'— Jianiiiv ^aat 

••AstrikiagworkofttetioB. . . . Then is a caMtslgsmttoroof soeletylift, 
of food diakfos^ of the lives of worthy people. The novel wiU be ftond more 
Int aws tlH iadftrablsrthsn most stories of ths dsy.^-^ostomaik 

WARD & D0WNE7, Pububhkbs, 
U, YORK STREET, COVBNT' GARDEN, LONDON. 
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TRAVELS IN THE INrEKlOli; OR, THE 

WONDERFUL ADVENTUBES OF LUKE AND BELINDA. 

Edited bj a London Phjeioian. Uloatrated bj Rkumt 

FuBNiee. Large Crown 8vo. Oilttop. 6e. 

^% AnatUmpt to t$aehth4 anatomy ami physiology ofthi human 

body in a novel and entertaining WMtiner. 

COMMON SENSE iH THli KU^SisiRy. By 
Mabxow Hahlawd. Crown 8to. 2e. 6 d, 

DidH^s AND b^lUKA ; 6&. J^iULubOMY iM 

THE KITCHEN. By G. L. M. Stbaosi. New and Cbeaper 
Edition. Crown 8to. Sa. 6d. 
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ADVENTXTBE BOOKS. 



Each Himd90wuly Bound in Cloth OiU. 



NIOEL F0BTE80UE; OB, THE HUNTED MAN. 
B7 WxLLUx WuTALL. AnthoT ol ** The Plumtom Oitj," Ao. 

THE LAND OF THE HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. A 
Yam of tlM Plftpaan Oalf . ByHuuNztMT. 6i. 

SIX MONTHS IN THE HE JAZ. Being the Aoeonnft 
of Um Pilyimagei to If aooah and Medinah perfonned hj the 
Author, diaguiied as a MohamTnedan. Bj Jobh F. Kbamb. 6f. 

THBEE TEABS OF A WANDEBEB*S LIFE. By 
JoHM F. KBAin. 6f * 

A PBINOE OF THE BLOOD. By Jambs Path. Gs. 

JOHN 0* LONDON ; a Story of the Days of Boger 
Baoon. Bj Sombbtulu Oibkxt. 6a. 

THE NEW BIVEB : a Story of the Days of Hugh 
Mjddalton. Bj Soksbtillb GiBxsf. Ss. 6d. 

THE STOBT OF ANTONY OBACE. By O. Max- 

TILLB FXMll. 6a. 

ANCHOB WATCH TABNS. Life in the Coasting 
Tiada. Bj Esiiinn> Dowiibt. 8a. 6d. 

UETTTENANT BABNABAS. By Framx Babibtt. 
Ss.6d. 

LUCE AT THE DIAMOND FIELDS. By D. J. 
Bblobatb. 6a. 

IN JEOPABDT: ST0BIE8 OF PEBIL. By O. 
Mamtillb Fbbk. 6a. 

BALPH N0BBBECE*8 TBU8T. By Wnxuii Wbs- 
«aUm Sa.6d. 

EYE AT THE WHEEL: A STOBY OF THBEE 
HUMDBBD VIB0IN8. ^jr G. Mabtolb Fbkv. 8s. 
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MEW NOVELS. 

dt aU lihrmriM m Town and Country* 

THE MAN WITH A SHADOW. Bj O. MAiimxs 
Fuiv. 8 Tolt. 



THE LAST HUBDLE : A STOBY OF SPOBTINa 
AND OOUBTIMG. Bj Fbavk Hin>M«. St. 6d. 



DIANA BABBINOTON. By Mxt. Cboxsb. 8 vols. 
A LEAL LASS. 8j Biceabd Ashb Eno. 2 toIb. 
IN OPPOSITION. By Miss Outbudx M. Ibelakd 

BLiOXBUBKB. 8 ▼ds. 



LOVE'S LABOUB WON. By Jambb Geamt. 8 vols. 
MIBACLE aOLD« By Biohabd Dowlzno. 8 vols. 
LADT STELLA AND HEB LOVEB. By Hbbby 

SOLLT. 8 Tok. 



A WOMAN'S FAOE. By Flobbhob Wabdbi. StoIb. 



IDLE TALES. By Mbb. Biddxll. 6b. 
FOB FBEEDOM. By Txohb Hofkinb. S toIb. 
mSEB FABEBBOTHEB. ByB.L.FABjsoir. 8toIb. 
A VOICE IN THE WILDEBNESS. By Oabouiib 

FOTBBBOILL. 8 TOlS. 



MABVEL. By the Author of '« MoUy Bawn.'* 

A BEOOILINO VENOEANOE. By Fbaxk Babbbtt. 
BtoIs. 
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SIX SHILLINa NOVELS. 

*THfi KUN*S CURSB. By Mn. Ridi^bll. 

«1IR8. RUM60LD*S SECRET. By Mn. Maoqvou). 

•LOGIR TOWN. By Saiuh Tttlbb, 

IDLE TALES. By Mm. Rtpdbll. 

ROBERT HOLTS ILLUSION. By Uulj LutuohL. 

GRETCHEN. By Rita. 

LUCK AT THE DIAMOND FIELDS. By D. J. Bbmbatb. 

JOHN O* LONDON. By Sombrtillb Gibhbt. 

THE STORT OF ANTHONY GRACE. By G. Maxtillb FB«y. 

THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Allbv. 

*AT THE RED GLOVE. By K. a Maoquoid. 

A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By B. M. Cbobbb. 

HIS HELPMATE. By FmANB Babrbtt. 

*THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. By G. Mabtillb Fbbb. 

*IN JEOPARDY. By G. Mantillb Fbbb. 

•THE ALIENS. By Hbnbt F. Kbbnab. 

•AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. Prtlipi. 

•A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. 0. Philips. . 

•A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Aatbor of •« Molly Ikwn.** 

*LIL LORIMER. By Tnso. Gin. 

*THE SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Fabjboh. 

«THB CHILCOTES. By Lbrub Kbitr. 

• Uni/ormltf botmd in red eloih gilt, 

THBEE-AND-SIZFENNY NOVELS. 

THE LAST HURDLE: A STORY OF SPORTING AND 

COURTING. By Fban k Hodsob. 
THE FOX AND THE GOOSE : A Story of the Cumffhof Kildaro. 
A MODERN CIRCE. B? the Aatbor of •« Molly Bawb.'* 
'CATCHING A TARTAR. By G. W. Applbtob. 
•THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHRR8T0NB. By By B.L. Fab«ob. 
•PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A LADY. By Hauiltob Aiob. 
•IN LUCK'S WAY. By Btbob Wbbbbb. 
•MISS ELYESTER'S GIRLS. By M. W. Paxtob. 
•WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By M. W. Paxtob. 
•THE DIAMOND LENS. By FirxjAVBt 0*Bbibb. 
•FROZEN HEARTa By G. W. Applbtob. 
•JACK ALLYN'S FRIENDS. By G. W. Applbtob. 
•LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. By Fmabb Babbbtt. 
•TWO PINCHES OF SNUFF. By Wiluam Wbbtall, 
•THE CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD AND COQUBTTB. 

By the Aatbor of •« Tho PBriib of Hilby.** 
•IN ONE TOWN. 3y E. Dowbbt. 
•ANCHOR WATCH YARNS. By B. Dowvn. 
•ATLA. By Mn. J. Gbboobt Smith. 
•LESS THAN KIN. By J. B. Pabtob. 
THB NBW RIVEB. By Sombbtillb Gibbbt. 
•CO^IBBIBB FROM A COUNTRY BIDB. By W. Outbam 

TBtSTBAM. 

• UiUJaml^ hound in bbu elotk gilL 
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TWO SHnuNa novels. 



▲ LIFE'S MISTAKE. Bj Un. H. Lotxtt Oamsboit. 

ONE MAID*S MISCHIEF. By G. M. Fsmc. 

TBBOUOH OREKN GLASSES. By F. M. Alucn. 

A MENTAL STBUGGLE. Bj th« Author of ••MoUy Bamn.** 

HANDSOME JACK. By Jambs Gpbbiiwoob. 

TEMPEST DRIVEN. By Bichabd Dowuiia. 

A TEBBIBLE LEGACT. By G. W. Apflbtoh. 

DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Maktillb Fbxx. 

THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 

JHE OLD FAC1*0BY. By William Ws«tall. 

RED RYVINGTON. By Willi %m Wbotall. 

BALPH N0RBRECK*8 TRUST. . By William Wistall. 

THE CHEQUERS. By Jambs Ruboimax. 

CANON LUCIFER. By J. D. Dblillb. 

THAT VILLAIN ROMEO. By Fitbokbald Mollot. 

LOUISA. By K. S. Maoquoid. 

THE LADYE N\NCTE. ByRm.- 

A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. 0. Philips. 

THE DEAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. By F. C. FxiUFS.. 

JACK AND THREE JILLS. By F. 0. PmLm. , 

AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. 0. PBiufs. 

SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F. C. PHiun. 

PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Cbokkb. 

PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Cboxxb. , 

MISS GASCOIGNE. By Mrs. Ripdbll. 

A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of •• Molly Bs«n.*« 

HER WEEKS AMUSEMENT. By the Author of •• MoUy Bswo.'* 

A COQUKTTE'S CONQUEST. ByBASiL.'* 

IN A SILVER SEA. By B. L. Fabjbom. 

GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B. L. Fabibob. 

THE HOUSE OF WHITE 8HAD0\y8. By B. L. Fabjbob. 

GRIF. By B. L. Fabjbob. 

THE LAST STAKE. By Madamb Foli. 

SNOWBOUND AT EAGLE'S. By Bbbt Habtb. 

VIVA. B? Mrs. Fobbbstbb. 

FOLLY MORRISON. By Fbabb Babbbtt. 

THE MYSTERY OF KUiLARD. By B. Dowluo. 

THE WEIRD SISTERS. By R. Dowlibo. 

HONEST DAVIE. By Fbabb Babbbtt. 

UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By B. Dowlibo. 

THE DUKE'S SWEETHEART. By B. Dowlibo. 

MEBB SHAKINGS. ByJ.F. Kbabb. 

THE PRBrriEST WOMAN IN WARSAW. By Mabbl 

COLLIBS. 
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SHILL ING N OVELS, 

THE YOTAGE OF THE KRJL By F. M. Allbn. 

Aothor of ** Thitmsh Green GUiiee.** 
AN IMPEGCNIOUS LADT. By Mrs. Fobbbstib. 
THE GREAT HESPEB. By Fbanx Babbbtt. 
A BAG OF DIAMONDS. By G. M. Fbnn. 
THE DARK HOUSE. ByG. M.Fbnn. 8rd Edition. 
EVE AT THE WHEEL. By G. M. Fbiih. 
THE GHAPLAIN*S GRAZE. By a M. Fbnm. 
LITTLE TUTENNY. By the Author of " Mohalah.'* 
A HOUSE OP TEARS. ByE.DowNBY. 12th Edition. 
LAD7 VALWORTHS DIAMONDS. By the Author 

of'Ph^lii.'' Third Edition. 

A FRINGE OF DARKNESS. By the Author of 

** The HooM on the Marth." Fifth Edition. 
THE SKELETON KEY. By R. Dowumo. 
MOLKA. By B. L. Fabjbon. 
OLIVER'S BRIDE. By Mrs. Ouphant. 

%* A eeriee of <<Half-Orowu Norelf** wilt be issuod 
shortly by Meesrt. Ward & Dowxby, oomprising works by 
the following Authors:— The Author of ** Molly Bawn," 
Fraxk Barrvtt, Mm Bbtham Edwards, Mrs. Lovktt 
Cambron, Mabbl Goluns, Mrs. Grokbr, J. D. Dbullb. 
Richard Dowuno, B. L. Farjkox, O. M. Fbxx, Mrs. For* 
RBSTRR, BrbtH^rtb, Richard Ashb Eino, Mrs. Maoquoid, 
FrrzoBRALD MoLLOT, F. G. PinuPs, Mrs. Biddbll, ** Bita,* 
Anxib Thohcas, William Wrstall, &o. Each Norel will 
be tastefuUr bound in cloth gilt, and will oontain a 
frontispiooe by some welUknown Artist. 

/« Messrs. Ward A Dowkbt's lUustraUd Catalogue 
etmtainM PbrtraiU of the Author of '* Mehalak^ the Author 
of^MoUy Bawn,'' O. W. Appleton, Frank Barrett, Mre. 
lavett Camtrot^ Mabel Collins^ Mre. B. M. Croker^ Richard 
DomHMg, B. L, Farjeom^ Gewrge ManvUle Fenn^ Percy 
Fitzgerald^ Somerpille Gibneg^ Jamee Orant^ Victor Hugo^ 
Bret HarU^ Eiehard Atke King Q* BaeW^, Mre. Macqudd^ 
Fitxgerald Molhg, (TNeiU Daunt, T. P. ^Connor, John 
AuguMtue (fSheOy Mre. Pantan^ Jamee Payn, P. C. PhiHpe^ 
Blanee Reoeeoett, George Sand^ Florence Warden^ William 
WeetaB^ hemd Harrg Furmee. 
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